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INTEODUCTION. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  to  consider  the 
past  history,  the  present  state,  and  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Medical  Profession. 

To  record  the  names  and  preserve  the  memory  of 
those  whose  great  achievements  have  conferred  benefit 
and  lustre  on  their  fellow-men,  has  in  all  ages  been  re- 
garded as  a  duty,  and  felt  as  a  gratification  to  wise 
and  reflecting  men  ;  but  whilst  endeavouring  to  relate 
the  principal  events  which  have  contributed  to  make 
the  medical  profession  what  it  now  is  —  a  high  and 
noble  calling — it  will  also  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
prevailing  delusions  which  have  been,  and  still  are, 
practised  by  the  unprincipled,  to  tempt  the  unwise  and 
unwary,  making  largeness  of  promise  a  profitable 
trade,  and  sinking  the  profession  in  name,  though  not 
in  deed,  to  a  base  and  degrading  craft. 

The  task  which  I  have  undertaken  would  be  com- 
paratively useless  were  it  confined  to  a  mere  narrative 
of  events,  to  excite  either  our  approval  or  censure ; 
although,  if  successfully  executed,  it  might  furnish 
precepts  to  imitate  or  examples  to  shun. 
.  I  have  a  far  higher  object  in  view,  and  that  object 
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is  to  set  forth,  as  precisely  as  my  humble  ability  will 
admit,  the  inductive  foundation  whicli  has  been  laid 
down  to  support  the  deductive  character  of  the 
science,  if  science  it  may  be  called ;  or  in  other  words, 
to  exhibit  the  nature  and  amount  of  scientific,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  empirical  knowledge  which  has  been 
gradually  acquired,  relative  to  the  phenomena  of  Ufe, 
their  relationship  with  each  other,  and,  when  that 
relationship  is  disturbed,  the  data  which  are  necessary 
to  form  a  really  good  hypothesis  in  the  administration 
of  remedies  for  its  readjustment,  or  to  determine  how 
far  those  facts  go,  to  form  a  soUd  basis  for  a  pure  and 
exact  science. 

To  show  that  such  an  undertaking  is  not  uncalled- 
for,  I  need  only  advert  to  the  anomalous  state  of  the 
medical  profession  as  it  now  exists,  and  to  the  conflict- 
ing systems  which  have  been  lately  propounded  by 
visionaries  and  enthusiasts,  and  blindly  followed  by  the 
ignorant  and  unprincipled,  who  are  apt  to  regard 
probity  as  an  affair  of  taste,  and  society  as  the  patri- 
mony of  the  most  dexterous  charlatan.  I  caU  it  an 
anomalous  state,  because  it  is  the  only  profession  in 
which  the  practitioner  has  no  competent  judge  to 
apportion  a  due  reward  for  his  scientific  acquirements, 
success  being  his  only  distinction,  and  quackery  the 
shortest  and  most  certain  road  to  it.  MiUtary  and 
naval  aspirants  have  their  superior  officers,  with  skill 
to  decide  upon,  and  authority  to  dispense  rewards  to 
the  highest  merit ;  nor  are  advocates  and  the  clergy 
less  dependent  on  judges  and  bishops,  who  have  the 
ability  to  estimate  and  the  power  to  recompense  par- 
ticidar  excellence.  Tlie  physician  and  surgeon,  how- 
ever, are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  other  powers  than 
those  of  right  reason,  and  their  highest  honours  are 
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virtually  reduced  to  a  game  of  chance.  Li  addition  to 
this  extraneous  drawback,  there  is  an  internal  source 
of  vexation  and  discouragement,  proceeding  from  the 
jealousies  of  members  of  the  profession  itself,  so  that 
there  are  few  who  pass  through  a  professional  life 
without  hearing  revelations  which  must  of  necessity 
produce  much  bitterness  of  feeling,  not  unmixed  with 
a  sense  of  degradation,  that  they  should  belong  to  a 
calling  in  which  such  things  are  possible. 

Yet  even  this  •  state  of  things  may  have  its  advan- 
tages ;  for  although  the  rights  of  true  merit  are  often 
disregarded,  and  honourable  conduct  is  sometimes 
violated,  the  spirit  of  independent  research  is  obviously 
stimulated,  and  thus  it  is  that  every  lawful  use  of  man's 
powers  and  faculties  is  enlisted  to  build  up  a  science, 
which,  if  honestly  pursued,  may  tend  to  ennoble  his 
intellect  and  satisfy  his  reason.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  of  all  kinds  of  research  which  have  for  their 
object  a  knowledge  of  nature,  medicine,  as  an  induc- 
tive science,  occupies  the  lowest  place  ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious.  Facts  alone  have  been  employed  to  esta- 
bUsh  other  natural  sciences,  wliilst  in  medicine  the 
human  imagination*  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  in 
framing  hypotheses  to  accord  with  or  account  for  the 
various  phenomena  which  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  to  the  physician's  notice.  Hence  the  severe 
rebuke  uttered  against  it  upwards  of  two  centuries 
ago,  that  "it  is  a  science  Avhich  hath  been  more  pro- 
fessed than  laboured,  and  yet  more  laboured  than 
advanced ;  the  labour  having  been  more  in  circle  than 
in  progression,  for  I  find  much  iteration,  but  small 
addition."  And  the  same  sentiment  expressed  by  a 
modern  writer  is  as  painful  a  commentary  on  its  sub- 
sequent progress  : — "  The  nature  of  medical  causation 
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is  such  that  it  takes  as  much  time  and  trouble  to  rectify 
an  error  as  to  estabUsh  a  truth.  Thus  it  may  require 
the  experience  of  one  man's  hfe  to  arrive  at  some 
plausible  theory,  and  the  counter-experience  of  another 
man's  life  to  show  that  it  is  false." 

So  grave  a  reproach  is  humihating  enough,  and 
demands  consideration ;  and  although  we  must,  in 
some  degree,  admit  the  truth  of  it,  yet  may  we  recog- 
nise the  cause,  and  hope  that  the  following  inquiry 
may  supply  us  with  materials  for  encouragement,  and 
motives  for  exertion.  Notwithstanding  all  the  conven- 
tional irony  against  the  profession,  no  class  of  men 
has  exerted  itself  more  disinterestedly  in  practical 
philanthropy  than  have  physicians  and  surgeons,  who 
may  proudly  boast  that  science  is  their  only  means  to 
assuage  human  suJBTering  in  all  its  varieties,  and  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour  —  "to  heal  all  manner  of 
diseases." 

In  tracing  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  medical 
sciences,  and  the  ethical  relations  of  the  profession, 
which,  happily,  have  not  been  neglected  of  late  years, 
it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  .those  who  have 
laboured  most  earnestly  and  most  truthfully  have  never 
failed  to  aggrandise  themselves,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  been  rewarded  by  the  transitory  remunera- 
tions of  this  world's  riches.  And  if  in  making  such  a 
history  subservient  to  the  investigation  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  various  systems  which  di\dde 
the  medical  world  at  the  present  day,  I  am  enabled 
to  show  good  evidence  that  the  old  and  orthodox 
system  of  medicine  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason, 
the  Avidcst  experience,  and  the  most  practical  good 
sense,  I  shall  consider  my  labour  well  rewarded ;  but 
if,  in  arriving  at  such  conclusion,  I  may  exalt,  as  will 
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Iiardly  lie  cspectetl  of  me,  the  features  of  a  rival 
system  in  ilisparagemeut  of  my  own,  it  will  be  with  the 
earnest  endeavour  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which 
future  investigations  hold  out  the  greatest  promise  of 
assistance,  and  witli  the  feehng  that  we  are  strong 
enough  to  be  generous,  if  uot  always  wise  enough  to 
be  just.  Though  I  may  be  silent  on  the  obhgation, 
yet  am  I  not  unmindful  t)f  the  fact,  that  I  have  been 
assisted  at  every  step  by  the  various  authoi's  who  have 
written  on  the  liistory  and  progress  of  medicine ;  but 
on  moat  subjects  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  embodied 
with  my  text  a  reference  to  t!ie  authority  from  which 
I  have  derived  my  information. 

Even  this  I  have  deemed  unnecessary  in  the  early 
part  of  my  work,  seeing  that  every  encyclopEedia  will 
furnish  the  same  details  as  those  which  immediately 
follow ;  but  as  I  approach  the  midtUe  ages,  when 
historians  as  well  as  critics  are  liable  to  err  from  pre- 
conceptions, and  the  influence  which  the  passious  exer- 
cise over  the  judgment,  a  careful  selection  and  record 
of  authorities  is  of  the  first  importance.  And  this  is 
the  more  apparent  at  the  present  time,  when  the  specu- 
lation, or  even  the  bare  analogy  of  one  day,  becomes 
the  scientific  induction  of  the  nest ;  when  knowledge 
becomes  more  accurate,  and  experience  more  extended. 
Hence  I  shall  endeavour  to  record  faithfidly  the  hypo- 
theses which  have  been  of  high  value  as  partial  inter- 
preters and  provisional  guides  to  higher  truths,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  with  that  spirit  of  toleration 
which  teaches  men  to  regard  dissidents  from  received 
standards  of  opinion  with  charity,  if  not  ^vith  respect ; 
for  no  one  can  be  aware  how  well-founded  the  opinious 
he  holds  are  until  he  has  heard  all  that  can  be  said 
against  them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EABLIEST  CONDITION   OF  THE   HEALING  ABT. 

Whatever  illustrates  the  progress  of  tlie  human  in- 
tellect, and  the  achievements  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us,  is,  at  least,  a  subject  of  legitimate  cmiosity 
to  every  man  who  desires  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the 
dignity  of  liis  actual  condition.  Two  courses  are  open 
to  the  historian  of  medical  science.  Either  he  may 
trace  the  progress  of  medical  theory,  which  has  been 
perfectly  accomphshed  by  Sprengel  in  Germany,  by 
Eenouard  in  France,  and  by  Bostock  and  Alison  in 
England  ;  or  he  may  record  the  successive  facts  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  contributed,  to  form  an 
inductive  foundation  for  an  exact  science. 

We  cannot  aflTord  to  dispense  wuth  either,  both  being 
necessary  to  the  student  who  aspires  to  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  medicine ; 
for  althougTi  the  one  may  be  httle  more  than  a  re- 
lation of  amusing  fallacies,  and  the  other  an  uninte- 
resting epitome  of  imconnected  facts,  yet  the  two  are 
inextricably  boimd  together,  and  so  much  so  are  tliey 
that  the  very  nomenclature  of  tlie  one  has  been  derived 
from  the  prevaihng  fashion  of  the  other.  The  two 
being  thus  combined,  naturally  lead  to  the  threefold 
question  relative  to  medicine;  namely,  what  it  has 
been,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  may  become  hereafter. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  human  existence,  medicine 
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undoubtedly  was  based  on  an  iiiBtinctivc  chara,cter ; 
just  aa  some  aiiimale  resort  to  substances  as  physic 
which  are  unfit  to  serve  them  as  food ;  aud  I  thiuk  it 
would  require  no  great  ingenuity  to  show  that  tliose 
diseases  to  which  man  in  a  state  of  niitu^  would  be 
most  exposed,  are  precisely  those  in  whid^Uie  instinc- 
tive tastes  are  most  developed.  Ho*e  much  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  idea  that  vegetable  remedies  are 
of  indigenous  growth  in  the  very  /locaUtiea  which 
generate  the  diseases  for  which  these  remedies  are 
most  apphcable ;  and  how  far,  if  true,  it  may  be  sug- 
gestive of  such  instinctive  appetences,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  determine ;  but  such  questions  have  their  own 
pecidiar  uiterest,  not  only  as  regards  the  special  natui-e 
of  man,  but  also  as  showing  the  reasonable  transition 
from  a  primitive  and  natural  condition  to  an  artificial 
one,  iu  which  diseases  were  imputed  to  mysterious  and 
supernatural  causes,  and  their  cures  formed  part  of  a 
religious  superstition.  This  first  phasia  of  medical  his- 
tory Sprengel  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  unequivocal  proof  of  her 
divine  power  by  restoring  her  son  Orua  to  hfe.  She 
was  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  the  changes  of  which 
were  then  thought  to  cause  the  recurrency  of  periodical 
diseases ;  and  to  her  auger  the  Egyptians  attributed 
their  physical  afflictions.  Isis  bequeathed  her  medical 
potentiahty  to  Oms,  who  was  regarded  as  the  symbol 
of  the  sun  ;  whilst  Hermes,  who  was  also  a  son  of 
Osiris,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Egj"ptians  as  equally 
endowed  with  divine  power. 

These  two  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototj-pes  of 
Apollo  and  Mercury,  whose  observations  and  remedial 
agents  the  Greeks  inscribed  on  papyrus,  and  formed 
into  a  book,  under  the  title  of  "  Scientia  Causahtatis," 
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which  eventually  became  the  code  to  which  the  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  were  obhged  to  conform ;  and  in 
so  conforming,  were  exempt  from  all  consequences, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  disease;  whilst 
death  was  the  penalty  of  departure  from  it,  even  if  the 
patient  recovered. 

We  can  imderstand  the  spirit  of  such  imphcit  trust, 
when  we  consider  that  diseases  were  imputed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  that  until  their  anger  was 
appeased  all  curative  appUances  were  regarded  as 
hopeless.  The  terror  and  weakness  of  the  sufferer, 
moreover,  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
dexterous  priest  to  assume  a  mediatorial  power ;  and, 
as  an  admitted  favourite  of  the  deities,  not  only  to 
implore  and  obtain  pardon,  but  also  to  administer 
remedies  which  were  falsely  alleged  as  immediate 
revelations.  It  was  thus  that  the  priest  became  the 
physician ;  and  even  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Serapis  was  revered  as  a  god  of  medicine  ;  and 
it  was  in  his  temple  at  Alexandria  that  Vespasian 
performed  the  miracles  wliich  Tacitus  records  of  him. 
(lib.  iv.  c.  81.) 

General  knowledge  as  it  then  existed,  for  science  it 
could  scarcely  be  called,  being  tlius  confined  to  the 
priesthood,  and  transmitted  by  that  class  to  its  own 
members  only,  was  not  in  the  most  favourable  con- 
dition for  advancement ;  just  as  when  bkth  or  influence 
obtains  what  is  denied  to  industry  or  merit,  there  is 
absent  the  most  powerfid  stimulus  to  exertion;  the 
dominance  of  caste  being  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
spirit  of  emulation.  It  may  be  presumed  that  some 
amount  of  anatomical  knowledge  must  have  resulted 
from  the  practice  of  embalming  their  dead;  but  be- 
yond the  mere  relative  position  of  the  viscera  of  the 
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chest  and  abdomen,  little  ia  the  shape  of  human 
anatoniy  could  have  been  learned ;  for,  according  to 
Herodotus,  tlie  most  carefiU. preparatory  process  con- 
sisted in  withdrawliig  the  brain  through  the  nostrils 
by  a  cm*%'ed  iron  instrument,  and  in  taking  out  the 
intestines ;  but,  as  the  dissection  of  human  beings  was 
expressly  forbidden,  and  the  priest  who  effected  the 
preliminary  incision  of  the  body  was  often  assailed 
with  stones  and  blows  (so  great  was  their  horror  of 
those  who  damaged  the  mortal  remains  of  their  friends), 
no  great  amount  of  anatomical  knowledge  for  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  could  have 
been  acquired. 

Oiu-  information  concerning  their  medicines  is  very 
scanty,  but  M.  Pauw,  in  liis  "  Eeeherches  siir  lea 
Egyptiens,  etc."  (p.  166),  has  shown  that  the  Scilla  was 
used  by  them  in  cases  of  dropsy,  as  it  is  by  ourselves 
at  the  present  day ;  and  an  oxide  of  iron  was  also 
employed  in  similar  affections.  They  thought  that 
disease  was  generally  accompanied  by  some  critical 
evacuation,  and  their  endeavours  were  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  such  salutary  actions.  Had  they  confined 
themselves  to  such  simple  practice,  and  recorded  their 
observations  tliereon,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  state  of  the  medical  profession  to  what  we  now 
find  it! 

The  Hindoos,  Israelites,  and  ancient  Greeks  hkewise, 
attributed  their  diseases  to  the  anger  of  their  respective 
gods ;  and  the  priests,  like  the  Egyptians,  abused  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
mediatorial  influence,  and  employed  all  sorts  of  ridicu- 
lous incantations  to  support  their  frauds.  Whatever 
progress  was  subsequently  made,  was,  doubtless,  ac- 
coraphshed  by  the  inlierent  energy  and  expansive  force 
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of  the  Grecian  mind ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  that  medicine  could  be  regiirded  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  science,  although  long  before  the 
birth  of  philosophy,  medicine  had  been  pursued  by  the 
order  of  priest-physicians,  whose  origin  has  been  traced 
to  the  Egyptians  at  least.  The  Greeks  selected  tlieir 
demigods  from  amougst  those  who  embodied  most 
strongly  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  tlieir  fellow- 
creatures,  and  of  the  periods  in  wliich  they  lived. 
Those  illustrious  citizens,  who  possessed  the  power  to 
conquer,  and  the  genius  to  uistruct,  they  deified,  and 
built  temples  to  tlieir  honour,  wherein  eloquence  first 
asserted  tlie  prerogative  of  knowledge,  and  science 
first  developed  the  germs  of  discoveiy.  Many  of  these 
temples  were  erected  to  the  glory  of  those  who  had 
acquired  celebrity  in  the  heabng  art ;  and,  like  those 
of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  of  Diana  at  Epliesus,  and  of 
Ilitliyia  at  Eome,  were  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
.^culapius,  a  mythical  personage,  the  reputed  son 
of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  pupil  of  Chiron  the  Centaur, 
is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  zealously  and  success- 
fully to  the  pursuit  of  medicine.  He  was  considered 
so  skilled  in  the  remedial  powers  of  plants,  and  so 
miraculously  fortunate  in  the  use  of  them,  that  he  was 
called  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  god  of  medicine,  and 
received  divine  honours  after  death.  Festivals,  called 
Asclepia,  were  celebrated  to  his  memory  at  Epidaurus, 
Pergamus,  Athens,  and  Smyrna,  and  priests  were  set 
apart,  under  the  denoraioation  of  Asclepiiides,  to  pre- 
side over  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  altars.  Temples 
were  built  in  the  most  healtliy  places  that  could  be 
chosen,  and,  when  practicable,  in  the  neighboui'hood 
of  some  mineral  spring.  They  were  ornamented  with 
votive  tablets,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  diseases 
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which  had  been  successfully  treated,  and  the  remedies 
employed ;  so  that  tliey  virtually  became  schools  of 
medicine.*  As  all  diseases  were  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  divine  wrath,  so  was  it  supposed  that  in  the 
temples  of  tlie  gods  the  divine  power  of  heahng  was 
most  likely  to  be  made  manifest-,  and  thither,  ac- 
cordingly, did  the  afflicted  direct  their  steps,  after  a 
preliminary  purification,  which  was  enjoined  as  one 
condition  of  a  successful  issue.  Faith  was  also  de- 
manded, and  with  tliese  qualifications  admission  was 
granted  to  tlie  oificiating  priest,  who  was  surrounded 
by  all  kinds  of  cabaUstic  symbols,  and  practised  such 
mysterious  ceremonies  as  were  likely  to  influence  the 
imagination.  The  recital  of  maiTcllous  cures,  as  attested 
by  the  tablets,  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  prophetic 
sleep  which  sometimes  befel  the  patients  themselves, 
during  which  the  appropriate  remedies  were  revealed 
to  them ;  but,  if  no  such  sleep  occurred,  sacrificial 
offerings  and  fervent  prayers  were  made ;  and  if  these 
failed,  the  priests  themselves  professed  to  have  ecsta- 
tical  sleeps,  and  vicarious  dreams,  which  were  hiter- 
preted  to  tlie  sufferers.  The  interpretation  of  the 
dreams  was,  at  all  times,  the  duty  of  the  priest,  and 
when  all  tailed,  the  failure  was  attributed  to  deficient 
faith.     The  influence  of  these  priests  was,  doubtless, 

*  The  Ascleptodes  catabUtihcd  ihiec  titmouij  scliools  of  this  dc- 
Bcripticn.  Tbe  first  waa  that  of  Rhodes,  which  firat  ikiied  for  wunl 
of  a  Buccession  of  ministering  (■fficials.  Hippocrates  does  not  apeak 
of  it,  probably  because  it  was  in  disuse  before  his  time ;  but  Cos 
and  Cnidos  flourished  simultaneously  with  the  school  of  Crolona,  in 
Itttiy,  which  Pythagoras  eslabliahed.  Ste  "  Uiatotre  de  I'Anatoinie 
et  de  la  Chirurgie,  par  M.  Portal,"  toI.  i.  pp.  12,  13.  These  temples 
were  numerously  disipersed  throughout  Greece,  as  at  Tilane,  Epi- 
dauruB,  Cyrejie,  Orope,  Cylene,  Tithorea,  Tricca,  Megajopolia,  Pcr- 
gamus,  Corinth,  Smyrna,  and  at  many  other  places. 
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enhanced  by  the  oriental  custom  which  then  prevailed, 
and  more  so  than  ever  during  the  tune  of  Zoroaster 
the  Pei-sian  prophet,  of  studj-ing  astrology  and  magic. 

The  Asclepiades  had  a  pretty  shrewd  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  air,  water,  light,  heat  and  food,  in  suitable 
supplies,  as  curative  agents,  and  duly  administered 
them ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  mystical  cere- 
monies whieli  were  the  accompaniments  ?  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  poUte  language  phrases  strong 
enough  to  stigmatise  according  to  their  desert  the  abject 
ignorance  and  boundless  credulity  which  such  prac- 
tices would  lead  us  to  infer  as  then  existing  :  and  yet 
what  a  speaking  commentary  on  those  customs  do 
usages  of  the  present  day  afford  us !  and  amongst 
classes  too  wherein  the  excuse  of  ignorance  cannot  be 
adduced  in  extenuation  !  The  mesmeric  clairvoyante 
now  holds  her  seance^  as  it  is  called,  and  by  means  of  a 
lock  of  hair,  or  some  equally  efficient  hnk  between  her- 
self and  patient,  pronounces  with  oracular  authority  the 
nature  of  the  disease ;  not  at  all  times  the  most 
rational,  and  the  appropriate  remedy,  generally  of  as 
uncertain  a  character  as  those  propoimded  by  -^cu- 
lapius  and  liis  followers.  Instead  of  tlie  ancient  and 
credulous  Grecian,  however,  the  liigh-boni  and  edu- 
cated of  the  nineteenth  century  are  the  supporters  of 
the  artifice,  and  give  credence  to  every  woi'd  wliich 
falls  from  the  lips  of  these  fraudulent  impostors.  Tliey 
delude  themselves  moreover  by  imagining  that  a 
special  providence  permits  these  so-called  supernatural 
operations,  for  the  rehef  of  suffering  humanity.  It 
wUl  be  necessaiy  hereafter  to  examine  the  foundation 
of  such  belief,  and  to  inquire  wliether  it  is  more 
rational  than  the  frenzied  dreams  of  the  ancient 
Asclepiades,     By  the  way,  however,  it  may  be  observed, 
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that  if  any  one  of  us  were  to  set  seriously  to  work  to 
study  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  it  would  be  foimd 
that  these  oracles,  in  their  guesses  at  truth,  approacli  it 
just  as  often  as  any  other  person  not  mesmerised  would 
do  with  an  equal  amount  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
subjects,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  absolute 
minimum-  Predictions  and  their  fidfilment  are  well 
calculated  to  impress  t)ie  uninformed,  whose  faith  rests 
on  such  coincidences;  and  the  c/oin'oi/rt7((es  hit  on  them 
just  often  enough  to  illustrate  a  remark  which  Mr. 
Mill  has  made  in  his  "  System  of  Logic,"  that  "  Faith 
in  delusions  is  quite  capable  of  holding  out  against  a 
great  multitude  of  failures,  provided  it  be  nourished  by 
a  reasonable  number  of  casual  coincidences  between  the 
prediction  and  the  event."  The  Ascleplades  placed  their 
chief  rehance  on  those  hygienic  observances  which  pre- 
vail more  or  less  at  the  present  day,  for  the  maintenance 
of  health.  Temperance,  cleanlhiess,  air,  and  exercise 
were  their  great  resom-ces  ;  but  their  medical  apphances, 
apart  from  their  prayers  and  iucaiitations,  were  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  and  directed  chiefly  to  the  cure  of 
wounds.  Podalirius  and  Maehaon,  the  two  sons  of 
.^culapius,  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  siege  of 
Troy  in  the  double  capacity  of  warriors  and  physicians. 
They  paid  httle  attention  to  constitutional  ailments,  but 
directed  their  care  chiefly  to  external  wounds.  Thus, 
of  MachaoD  it  is  related,  when  Menelaus  was  wounded 
by  the  arrow  of  Pandai'us,  that  he 

"  Suck'd  the  blood,  and  eoveteign  halm  infuRcd, 
Wliicli  Cliiron  gave,  and  jEsculapiua  nacd." 

And,  when  he  liimself  retired  from  the  field  severely 
wounded,  he  immediately  paitook  of  a  mess  of  meal 
mixed  with  cheese  and  wine,  practising  in  his  own  per- 
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son  the  theory  which  guided  him  with  others,  that  re- 
medies were  meant  to  profit  those  only  who  had  some 
accidental  ailment,  but  sound  constitutions ;  and  that 
if  men  were  not  sound,  they  had  better  die,  and  make 
room  for  others  who  were.  Podalirius,  however, 
appears  to  have  had  more  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  suffering,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  who  practised  venesection.  On  his  return  from 
Troy  he  cured  Syma,  the  daughter  of  Damsetus,  of  the 
falling  sickness,  and  married  her.  For  some  centuries 
the  practice  of  medicine  was,  with  jealous  sohcitude, 
monopolised  by  the  Asclepiades,  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  vigorous  intellect ;  but  they  resigned  themselves 
to  visionary  speculations,  and  obeyed  the  instincts  of 
their  imderstandings  rather  in  crude  meditations  on  the 
essence  of  things,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  nature 
of  God,  and  tlie  soul  of  man,  than  in  developing  a  prac- 
tical and  useful  system  of  medicine.  During  tliis 
period  the  two  temples  of  Cos  and  Cnidos  gradually 
acquired  great  repute,  in  consequence  of  the  conflicting 
doctrines  which  were  taught  in  them. 

Pythagoras,  who  was  bom  about  570  years  before 
Christ,  did  good  service  to  medicine  by  directing  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  organs  and  functions  of 
the  body  in  their  healthy  state,  and  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  preserve  them  so ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the 
benefit  which  is  conceded  to  him,  his  doctrine  of  medi- 
cine was  as  visionary  as  that  of  his  general  philosophy, 
which  was  based  on  a  vague  conception  of  numbers,  to 
which  he  attributed  a  real  existence,  and  regarded 
them  as  the  essence  of  all  things.  The  first  great 
cause,  or  original  unit  or  monad  was,  according  to 
his  hypothesis,  a  breathing  being,  whicli  inhaled  the 
atmosphere  of  the  world,  and  so  became  infinite,  and 
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capable  of  diffusing  itself  into  a  multiplicity  of  num- 
bers. 'From  these  numbers,  according  to  his  views, 
points  were  produced  (his  precise  notion  however  rela- 
tive to  the  transmutation  of  the  abstract  idea  of 
number  into  the  material  substance  of  points  he  failed 
to  give)  from  the  points,  lines  ;  lines  in  their  turn  de- 
veloped figures ;  and  figures,  solid  bodies  of  which  he 
recognised  four,  viz.  fire,  water,  earth  and  air;  from 
which  he  conceived  the  whole  world  to  be  formed. 
His  code  of  ethics  was  doubtless  of  the  loftiest  descrip- 
tion, and  as  such  was  made  subservient  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  He  was  supposed  to  be  inspired  by 
the  gods  for  the  purpose  of  reveaUng  and  inculcating 
a  new  course  of  life  to  his  followers,  who  were  pro- 
mised, as  a  recompence  for  the  severe  conduct  of 
mental  and  bodily  training  which  he  propounded,  the 
divine  favour.  He  selected  Crotona  as  a  favourable 
place  for  the  propagation  of  his  views,  and  there  he 
embodied  his  pupils  into  a  secret  sect,  who  pledged 
themselves  by  solemn  vows  to  one  another  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  their  common  chief.* 

We  next  find  Anaxagoras  (500  years  before  Christ) 
first  teaching  tlie  distinction  between  mind  and  body  ; 
and,  fifty  yeai's  later,  Democritus  acknowledging  Uie 
distinction,  and  describing  both  mind  and  body  as  com- 
posed of  atoms  or  corpuscles,  differing  only  in  their 
nature  and  arrangement.  Sensations  he  explained  by 
supposing  these  atoms,  in  sensible  images,  issuing  out 

*  In  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the  system  of 
teaching  is  thus  humorously  illustrated: — "  Almost  all  the  educa- 
tion of  a  Greek  consisted  in  talking  and  listening.  His  opinions  on 
all  subjects  were  picked  up  casually.  If  he  wished  to  study  physic, 
instead  of  shutting  himself  up  with  books,  he  walked  down  to  the 
market-place  to  look  for  a  gymnastic  physician." 
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of  one  body  to  converge  into  another ;  and  mental 
phenomena  he  attributed  to  the  progressive  and  retro- 
gressive motions  of  such  atoms.  His  contemporary, 
Empedocles,  appears  to  have  adopted  this  philosophy 
of  Democritus,  and  to  have  engrafted  some  of  his  own 
notions  on  it.  The  atoms  he  represented  by  the  four 
elements  acting  on  each  other  by  the  two  forces  "  love 
and  hatred,"  names  which  are  somewhat  suggestive  of 
those  forces  which  are  accepted  in  our  own  modem 
philosophy  under  the  denomination  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  He  enunciated,  moreover,  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  souls.  "The  soul,"  says  he,  "mi- 
grates through  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  in  atone- 
ment for  some  guilt  committed  in  its  unembodied  state, 
when  it  is  a  demon,"  the  seat  of  the  demon  being  the 
blood. 

Of  such  men  was  the  temple  of  Cos  composed ;  and 
having  so  rich  a  subject  as  the  human  body  to  exjmtiate 
on,  ratiocination  was  a  natural  consequence;  ac- 
cordingly we  find  them  incidcating  tlie  necessity  of 
combining  reason  with  experience  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  disease;  and  hence  were  they  called  Dog- 
matists. 

The  spirit  of  jealousy,  which  has  ever  actuated  com- 
petitors in  uncertain  sciences,  was  just  as  potent  in  its 
manifestations  amongst  the  rival  physicians  of  Cos  and 
Cnidos,  as  in  the  conquered  Grecian,  who,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  nocturnal  efforts,  succeeded  in  overturning  tlie 
statue  which  the  citizens  of  Tliasus  had  erected  to 
Theagcnes,  and  was  himself  crushed  to  death  by  its 
fall.  The  moral,  too,  is  not  inapposite ;  for  the  adver- 
sity which  bcfol  the  athlete  has  in  many  instances 
recoiled  on  the  heads  of  the  malevolent,  as  was  signally 
exempUfied  in  the  case  of  the  ambitious  Pjrthagoreans 
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during  the  revolt  of  Crotona.*  This  event  caused  the 
disruption  of  the  sect,  and,  through  the  instnimentahty 
of  Metrodorus,  the  secrets  of  the  craft  were  spread 
abroad,  and  so  originated  the  pubUc  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  it  was,  who,  about  440  years  before  Christ, 
tauglit  pubUcly  the  principles  of  the  art  which,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  profitable  calling,  was  eagerly  seized 
on  by  many,  more  especially  by  some  philosophers  of 
Italy,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  reject  the  mummeries 
of  the  Asclepiades,  and  to  adopt  thencefortli  rational 
means  for  the  cure  of  disease.  By  this  disunion  a 
practice  commenced  (as  we  are  informed  by  Schulzius 
in  liis  "  Historia  Medicinal,"  a  rerum  initio  ad  annum 
urbis  Eoma3,  535),  among  physicians  of  migrating  fi'om 
place  to  place,  and  of  making  an  inflated  pubhc  de- 
claration of  their  pretensions  on  first  entering  any  towh. 
These  itinerant  physicians  were  called  Periodenta). 

Anteriorly,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  maintained 
as  a  mystery,  in  the  hands  of  a  fraternity  whose 
genealogy  was  religiously  preserved,  and  who  trans- 
mitted its  secrets  to  their  descendants  almost  exclu- 
sively ;  but  if  any  of  the  laity  were  admitted  into  the 
guild,  it  Avas  under  an  oath  of  fidehty  for  the  presen-a- 
tion  of  the  mysteries  of  tlieu'  profession.  We  cannot 
therefore  wonder  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy,  so 
little  improvement  was  effected  during  the  centiu^ies 
which  intervened  between  the  time  of  .3i>culapius  and 
that  of  Hippocrates.  Tliis  shght  sketch  will,  it  is 
hoped,  serve  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  heahng  art  during  its  mystical  condition :  a 
state  analogous  to  that  of  philosophy  generally,  from 

*  Geschichte  der  Ilcilkunde,   ler  Band,  pp.  90,  91,  von  Justus 
Friediich  Karl  Hecker. 
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which  medicine  has  Uiken  its  tone  and  chamcter  in 
all  ages. 

The  human  mind,  during  the  period  of  time  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  was  more  prone  to  speculate  on 
the  external  world  and  nature  than  on  itself ;  and  the 
essential  characteristic  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  of 
medicine,  which  formed  part  of  that  philosophy,  Avas 
pre-eminently  mystical.  Unassisted  by  any  knowledge 
which  books  could  afford,  it  originated  in  the  specula- 
tions of  contemplative  and  imaginative  minds,  wliich 
laid  claim  to  the  sacred  gift  of  inspiration,  and  de- 
manded in  return  a  blind  and  irrational  acquiescence  in 
all  its  dogmas,  as  well  as  an  implicit  obedience  to  all 
the  precepts  which  a  mysterious  priesthood  inculcated, 
to  propitiate  those  supernatural  agents  from  whose 
AVl'ath  and  vengaince  all  human  ills  were  supposed  to 
spring.  We  may,  moreover,  collect,  that  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  and  veiy  probably  from  the 
earhest  periods  of  human  existence,  medicine  has  been 
more  or  less  in  requisition,  just  as  in  the  present  day 
we  find  a  medicine  man  in  the  rudest  and  most  prhni- 
tive  condition  of  human  society.*     May  not  this  be 

•  "  Tlie  Tla-quill-augh,  or  man  of  supcniatuml  gifts,  is  supposed 
to  know  all  tilings,  and  to  be  capable  of  throwing  his  good  or  bad 
medicine,  without  regard  to  distance,  on  whom  he  will,  and  to  kill 
or  cure  by  magic  at  his  pleasure.  These  medicine-men  are  gene- 
rally beyond  the  meridian  of  life;  grave,  sedate,  and  shy,  with  a 
certain  air  of  cimning,  but  possessing  some  skill  in  the  use  of  herbs 
and  roots,  and  in  the  management  of  injiuies  and  external  diseases. 
The  people  at  large  stand  in  great  awe  of  them,  and  consult  them  on 
every  aflair  of  imj)ortance.  But  their  i)ers<^)nal  safety  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  influence.  Every  misfortune,  unseen  evil,  or  sudden 
death  among  the  people,  is  immediately  attributed  to  them,  and 
however  innocent  of  the  calamity,  they  are  apt  to  pay  for  it  with 
their  lives.*' —  Watson,  on  the  ^fed^cal  Profession  in  Ancient 
Times,  New  York,  1856. 
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received  as  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  a 
natural  requirement,  and  not,  as  some  writers  have 
supposed,  the  result  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
civiUsation  ? 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe,  that  during 
this  early  period  of  medical  history  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  originated,  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence, fii'om  the  specidations  of  Democritus  relative  to 
the  composition  of  body  and  mind.  This  fii^st  atomic 
theory  and  the  dogma  of  indestructibihty  of  matter 
being  admitted,  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul  necessarily 
followed ;  for  the  soul,  according  to  his  theory,  being 
material,  or  made  up  of  simple  atoms,  and  all  mate- 
rial substances  being  indestructible  or  eternal,  the  soul 
was  necessarily  eternal  or  immortal. 

Notwithstanding  this  propensity  to  speculate  on 
abstract  topics,  the  daily  wants  of  man  in  the  earhest 
stages  of  society  must  have  impelled  him  to  make 
trial  of  the  various  productions  of  nature  as  articles  of 
food ;  so  tliat  amongst  fruits  and  vegetables  some  were 
found  to  possess  one  property  and  some  another :  and 
in  this  way  it  may  be  conceived  that  a  system  of 
dietetics  originated,  and  that  an  accumulation  of  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject  gave  rise  to  the  art  of  medicine. 

"  For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use 
Kevolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse." 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Schulzius  and  others,  that 

the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine  in  a 

state  of  considerable  advancement  from  the  Persians ; 

but  Dr.  Adams,  instead  of  looking  on  it  as  an  exotic 

production  in  the  land  of  Hellas,  thinks  that  it  was  the 
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offspring  of  the  soil,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ascle- 
piada>,  the  earliest  practitioners  of  whom  we  have  any 
record,  who  probably  accumulated  medical  knowledge 
by  means  of  tablets  or  archives  preserved  in  tlie 
Asclepia,  And  this  opinion  appears  to  be  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  from  the  earliest  time  of  which  any 
historic  record  exists,  the  Hellenic  physicians  were  in 
high  repute  at  tliQ  court  of  Babylon ;  so  that,  although 
the  origin  of  Grecian  inedicine  is  involved  in  the  most 
profound  obscurity,  the  resources  of  the  Asclepiades 
were  ob\'iously  appreciated  over  and  above  the  appli- 
ances of  the  Persians,  which  were  chiefly  derived  from 
astrology  and  magic. 
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CHAP.  n. 

THE   GREEK   SYSTEMS  OF  MEDICINE,   FROM  THE   TIME   OF 
HIPPOCRATES   TO   THE   CHRISTIAN   ERA. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  the 
temple  of  Cos  acquired  great  renown  by  the  produc- 
tion of  an  individual  among  its  officiating  priests,  who 
was  destined  to  effect  a  great  and  permanent  revolu- 
tion in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  all  its  future  greatness.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  sentiments  of  his  contemporaries, — for  he  inveighed 
with  great  warmth  against  all  who  corrupted  medicine 
by  introducing  vague  hypothesis  to  account  for  disease, 
— the  accident  of  his  birth  appears  to  have  commanded 
a  certain  respect  (being  acknowledged  by  his  country- 
men as  a  Uneal  descendant  of  .35sculapius  *),  and  he 
was  well-nigh  adored  by  many  of  his  followers,  for 

*  The  foUowing  mythical  genealogy  of  Hippocrates  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  Tzetzes ;  but  Mr.  Grotc,  in  his  "  History  of 
Greece,"  insists  that  it  is  unworthy  of  credit :  — 

^sculapius  was  the  father  of  Podalirius,  who  was  the  father  of 
Hippolochus,  who  was  the  father  of  Sostratus,  who  was  the  father  of 
Dardanus,  who  was  the  father  of  Criaamis,  who  was  the  father  of 
Cleomyttades,  who  was  the  father  of  Theodorus,  who  was  the  father 
of  Sostratus  H.,  who  was  the  father  of  Theodorus  H.,  who  was  the 
father  of  Sostratus  HI.,  who  was  the  father  of  Nebrus,  who  was  tlie 
father  of  Gnosidicus,  who  was  the  father  of  Hippocrates  I.,  who  was 
the  father  of  Heraclides,  who  was  the  father  of  Hippocrates  H., 
otherwise  calJed  the  Great  Hippocrates. 
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ti  inwroKr  ok  mkdicixk. 

Oul/'ri  J/r/^lar^f^  fhut  lii«  writingH  nhould  be  reverenced 
iMi  Um?  voir^f  of  th(f  I)c;ity,  IIip[HM:mteH,  the  second  of  the 
iiurij<%  II  m/ii  of  Hi5nwj|idr*H,  was  bom  at  CV^s  460  years 
\sx,^  mill  wiw  tli(f  Hi;iriri  of  a  family  which  had  followed 
|Im<  |iiirwiiit  of  fni'dicinc  for  at  Kiitst  300  years,  and  had 
jirodiiri'd  Hofni*  ('^•h'bratijd  |)hyHicians  before  him. 
Miirh  of  Ihi'  infonriation  contained  in  his  writings,  and 
whirh  hiw  biM!n  triuiHniitted  to  uh,  appears  t(3  have  been 
IJmi  iMT.inrnihitrd  knowhidgo  of  his  immediate  ancestors; 
and  it  In  NiippoHrd  by  conip(*t(jnt  judges  in  tlie  matter, 
Unit  many,  if  not  most  of  th(;  numerous  treatises  which 
iiro  ciMnnionly  aUrihntcd  to  him,  were  simply  collected 
Mild  writUii  by  him;  for  he  had  the  great  advantage, 
whii'h  ran  H(*arcely  be*  a|)pr(»ciated  since  the  introduce 
tion  of  printing,  of  accpiiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
tho  obHorvutions  of  his  pred(»cessors ;  and  having, 
nu>i*tu)ViM',  arcosH  to  all  the  records  and  votive  tablets 
In  tho  tomph^  of  (\)s»  he  had  i)eculiar  facilities  to 
ucliiovo  thi»  honom*  which  is  univei^sallv  accorded  to 
him. 

Uo  livtMl  at  the  most  ivmarkable  epoch  of  intellec- 
tunl  devclopn\out,  having  as  contomponiries  the  pliilo- 
i«K^phors  Sinnates,  rial\\  and  Xom^pluMi :  tho  i^tatesman 
l\MicKvt;  tho  historians  Uoixnlolus  ami  Thucvdido>: 
tho  jHHis  riu\lat\  -•V.^ohyhis,  Kuripidos,  vN^phix^loiJ^  and 
Avistv^phanos ;  and  last^  thvnigh  not  least,  tho  sculptor 
riudias. 

riw^  a\v\u^u*v  with  which  ho  him<^^lf  olv?orvo\h  and 
tho  tUK^Uty  with  which  ho  di^MiKxl  tlio  phouomona 
.HUvl  pwyiwssS  v^f  vlis\\^.s\\  havo  uovor  Kvn  surjvissovl : 
ai\\K  altJuniith  uxauY  v^f  his  dvv:r::u^  a:v  orrv^iiev^^is, 
iluv    ha\o   a!    U«4S5    ;ho   xucn:   v^f    Kitii:  i:r^:if-v   in 

h\^\\o\vn\  if  iN^  :tujv\^b\\  10  doron:i::>v'  thv^  prwifo 
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value  of  his  writings ;  for  when  the  Ptolemies  were 
forming  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria,  an  midue 
value  was  set  on  all  ancient  manuscripts,  and  many 
works  of  inferior  authors  were  collected  and  sold  as 
the  productions  of  master  minds.  To  this  cause 
chiefly  is  imputed  the  mutilation  and  interpolation  of 
the  works  of  Hippocrates.  But  Galen,  in  his  time, 
distinguished  and  separated  much  of  the  true  from  the 
false,  by  collecting  several  versions  and  separating  the 
most  ancient,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  which  may  be  defined 
as  a  rational  empiricism.  He  did  not,  Hke  Pythagoras 
and  Democritus,  fi*ame  hypotheses  from  carefully 
reasoning,  but  dihgently  observed  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  faithfully  drew  his  conclusions  therefrom. 
He  regarded  the  body,  however,  as  composed  of  the 
four  primary  elements  —  air,  fire,  earth,  and  water, 
variously  combined  to  produce  the  four  cardinal 
humours,  blood,  phlegm,  bile,  and  black  bile,  to  the 
equipoise  of  which  he  attributed  health,  and  to  the  loss 
of  such  balance — disease. 

He  did  therefore  indulge  in  metaphysical  digressions, 
and  strange  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  not,  for, 
having  Herodicus  and  Democritus  as  teachers,  it  would 
have  been  something  superhuman  to  refrain  from  such 
exercise  of  the  intellect ;  but  the  concise  and  laconic 
style  of  his  writings,  reduced  generally  to  the  simple 
statement  of  inferences  from  observation,  shows  that 
his  chief  aim  was  to  establish  general  propositions 
from  individual  facts,  or  in  other  words,  to  pursue  a 
course  of  logical  induction ;  and  when  his  speculative 
hypotheses  appeared  to  be  at  variance  with  his  obser- 
vations, he  had  the  wisdom  to  cleave  to  the  latter  and 
reject  the  former.     For  this  cause  the  empirics  of  a 
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later  period  claimed  him  as  the  fomider  of  their 
scliisraatical  sect,  seeing  that  he  professed  to  be  guided 
by  observation ;  whilst  the  rationalists  argued  that,  as 
he  speculated  on  the  causes  and  progress  of  disease, 
he  should  be  identified  with  them.  As  generally 
happens  in  such  cases,  both  were  right  and  both  wrong, 
for  neither,  on  tlie  one  hand,  did  he  pursue  his  obser- 
vations but  as  a  means  to  deduce  from  them  general 
laws ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  found  liis  practice 
on  any  doctrine  of  occult  causes.  He  had  the  sagacity 
to  recognise  tlie  importance  of  studying  the  natural 
history  of  disease,  which  led  to  his  great  power  of 
prognosis.  He  conceived  the  chief  business  of  the 
physician  to  consist  in  watcliing  the  operations  of 
nature,  and  to  promote  or  check  them ;  and,  in  some 
rare  cases,  even  to  counteract  them  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  being 
affected  with  love-sickness,  was  cured  by  him. 

Galen  attributes  to  liim  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
elements ;  for  although,  as  I  have  stated,  Empedocles 
enunciated  the  existence  of  elements  and  their  active 
forces,  the  admixture  of  those  elements  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  animal  organism  originated  vnth 
Hippocrates.  But  how  worthless  and  unsatisfactory 
were  such  hypothetical  doctrines!  Discoveries  they 
cannot  be  Ciilled;  for  with  equal  reason  might 
Scheuchzen  be  regarded  as  the  truthfid  interpreter  of 
those  mute  yet  expressive  evidences  of  time  which 
modem  geology  reveals  to  us,  as  that  the  vague  sur- 
mise of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  combining  to  form 
tlie  animal  body,  should  be  accepted  as  tlie  discovery 
of  the  true  elementary  constituents  thereof 

He  gave,  in  fact,  too  ciisy  an  admission  to  the  doctrine 
of  Empedocles,  but  he  had  the  acuteness  to  reject  the 
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senseless  rites.  In  this  respect  no  biograpliy  su^ests 
more  instructive  rellections  than  that  of  Hippocrates, 
meagi'c  though  it  be.  He  was  a  profound  observer,  and 
a  faithful  recorder  of  the  pheuoniena  wliich  be  saw. 
He  was  however  fascinated  by  the  speculative  doctrines 
which  prevailed,  and  which,  as  no  one  existed  to  cen- 
sure so  no  one  scrupled  to  avow  ;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence followetl.  Left  to  the  conduct  of  liis  own 
unassisted  judfrnient,  wliich  had  neither  the  stimulus  of 
an  inductive  standard  to  approve,  nor  the  degradation  of 
fallacious  speculation  to  fear,  he  lent  a  too  wiUing  ear 
to  the  sjTen  charms  of  the  latter,  and  tainted  his  philo- 
sophy with  vain  hypotheses.  Unlike  philosopliers  in 
general,  whose  intellects  have  penetrated  to  truths 
hidden  from  their  own  generation,  lie  had  not  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  tardy  justice  of  a  late  posterity, 
but  at  once  mfluenced  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
contemporaries  and  received  their  praise.  He  had  no 
excuse,  therefore,  for  yielding  to  the  temptations  which 
beset  ordinary  men.  His  enemies  imputed  to  him  an 
act,  which,  if  true,  tends  to  show  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  influence  in  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  which  I 
am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
science,  and  which  warps  the  rainds  even  of  the  most 
successful  practitioners  towards  their  brethren,  however 
disinterested  they  may  be  towards  the  public.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  having  extracted  all  the  information 
which  the  records  contained  in  the  temple  of  Cnidos 
could  yield  him,  he  set  fire  to  it,  in  order  that  he  alone 
might  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  knowledge.* 

Thucydides  informs  us  that  lie  kindled  fires  to  neu- 

'  The  above  calumny  is  attributed  to  Andreas,  but  Tzetzcs  states 
that  it  \na  the  library  of  Cob,  and  not  that  of  Cnidos,  which  was 
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tralise  the  infection  of  a  pestilence  which  broke  out  on 
two  successive  occasions  in  Attica,  when  the  skill  of  the 
physicians  could  do  nothing  else  to  mitigate  it. 

To  Hippocrates  we  owe  the  first  acknowledgement 
of  the  principle  which  he  called  Nature  (^oang)^  as 
superintending  and  regulating  all  bodily  functions.  We 
may  clearly  perceive  the  starting-point  of  some  of  his 
errors,  which  was  the  limited  knowledge  that  he  pos- 
sessed of  human  anatomy.  It  cannot  however  be  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  fault,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the 
superstitious  respect  which  the  Greeks  stiU  paid  to 
their  dead. 

He  thought  that  the  arteries  contained  air,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  communication  existing  between  the 
large  vessels  and  the  heart.  He  knew  but  Httle  there- 
fore of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  indications  deducible  from  the  pulse.  He 
confounded  the  nerves  with  all  the  other  white  tissues 
of  the  body,  such  as  tendons  and  hgaments,  and  knew 
nothing  therefore  of  those  molecidai'  changes  which 
are  propagated  along  the  course  of  the  true  nerves, 
whereby  we  are  connected  with  the  external  world. 
He  regarded  the  brain  as  a  glandular  mass,  serving  to 
secrete  pituita  or  mucus,  and  consequently  knew  not 
that  in  it  resided  the  source  of  nen-ous  energy,  of 
voluntary  actions,  of  mental  operations,  and  of  the 
reasoning  faculties.  These  and  many  other  facts  in 
structural  anatomy  and  functional  endowments  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of,  and  could  not  therefore  have  any 
knowledge  of  special  pathology;  but  he  was  pro- 
foimdly  versed  in  all  the  external  manifestations  of 
disease,  and  on  these  he  first  propounded  the  doctrine 
of  critical  days.  His  mode  of  studying  disease  was 
founded  on  a  close  observation  of  natural  phenomena  ; 
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and  although  we  may  find  in  his  wi'itings  such  expres- 
sions as  the  origin  and  coction  of  humours,  yet  were 
the  hmits  of  hmnan  reasoning  more  nearly  touched  and 
his  remedial  agents  more  skilfully  administered  than  we, 
as  progressionists,  are  generally  willing  to  suppose. 
His  therapeutical  resources  were  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible :  the  Asclepia  were  generally  built  on  a  high  and 
healthy  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thermos  or 
mineral  springs :  on  first  entering  the  patient  was  sub- 
jected to  a  system  of  purification  by  bathing,  sham- 
pooing, abstinence  from  exciting  food,  and  medicated 
fomentations.  As  sedatives  he  used  henbane,  liemlock, 
the  juice  of  the  poppy  and  mandi'agora ;  as  emetics, 
hyssop  and  hellebore  ;  as  laxatives,  elaterium,  scam- 
mony,  spurge,  and  the  merciu-iahs  perennis. 

His  aphorisms  are  manifestly  a  collection  of  all  the 
conclusions  to  which  liis  investigations  had  conducted 
him,  and  give  a  general  view  of  all  that  was  known  in 
medicine  and  physiology  in  his  day.  They  are  the 
most  important  of  all  his  productions,  and,  as  such, 
have  been  translated  into  all  languages  of  the  civilised 
world.  They  have  been  commented  on  by  authors  in 
all  ages ;  and,  according  to  Suidas,  are,  collectively, 
"  a  performance  surpassing  the  genius  of  man."  They 
have,  moreover,  the  adventitious  interest  of  forming 
the  most  ancient  manuscript  known  to  exist  on  Unen 
paper,  there  being  an  Arabic  version  bearing  the  date 
of  1100,  previous  to  which  parchment  and  papyrus 
were  used. 

The  physical  speculations  of  Plato  have  an  interest 
here,  seeing  that  they  were  destined  to  influence  the 
literature  and  even  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  re- 
vival of  learning  in  the  foui^teenth  century. 

Plato  attached  great  weight  to  the  numerical  theory 
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of  Pythagoras,  but  qualified  his  adhesion  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  matter  by  substituting  an  ideal  for- 
mative principle,  or  emanation  of  the  First  Cause,  on 
which  he  founded  a  mythical  history  of  creation.     He 
described  the  world  as  a  living  animal,  gifted  vnth.  in- 
teUigence  and  a  hving  soul ;  and  each  individual  body 
as  composed  of  four  elements,  which  it  received  from 
the  elements  of  the  universe  generally.     "  This  little 
body  of  ours,"  he  writes  m  his  "  Timaeus,"  "  owes  its 
nourishment,  and  all  that  it  has  received  or  possesses,  to 
the  great  body  of  the  world.     Now  these  bodies  of 
ours  are  animated  by  souls ;  and  from  whence  should 
they  derive  their  souls,  if  the  great  body  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  has  all  the  same  elements  with  them,  only 
in  far  greater  purity  and  perfection,  did  not  possess  a 
soul  as  our  bodies  do  ?     Since  then  we  admit  in  all 
bodies  four  sorts  of  being  —  the  infinite,  the  hmit,  the 
compound  of  these  and  the  Cause  —  and  since  we  find 
in  the  part  of  the  universe  to  which  we  belong,  that 
there  are  causes  which  create  souls,  produce  health  of 
body,  and  efiect  cures  for  diseases  of  the  body ;  and 
causes   wliich    put   together   other   compositions   and 
amend  them  when  impaired  ;  this  being  the  case,  we 
caimot  but  think  that  the  whole  heaven  possessing  them 
pure  and  undepraved,  has  for  its  cause  the  nature  of 
those  things  which  are  most  beautiful  and  noble,  a 
cause  which  may  most  justly  be  called  wisdom  and 
mind  ;  and  as  wisdom  and  mind  cannot  be  without 
soul,  it  follows  that  the  world  has  a  soul  and  mind  from 
the  power  of  the  Cause,  and  that  mind  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  Cause  in  all  things." 

This  very  cursory  sketch  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
will  serve  to  render  any  future  remarks  I  may  have 
occasion  to  make  on  it  the  more  intelligible,  whilst  it 


Iiere  sliowa  how  such  abstract  speculations  ivere  calcu- 
lateil  to  free  mediciue  from  the  delusions  of  superstition 
by  substituting  the  en-ors  of  liypothescs  in  tlieir  place. 

IIcToclicus,  another  contemporary  of  Hippocrates, 
was  the  first  who  applied  gymnastic  exercises  to  the 
treatment  and  cui'e  of  diseases.  Before  his  time  horse 
exercise  constituted  a  gi'and  remedy  of  the  Asclepiades ; 
but  in  an  age  and  country  remarkable  for  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement,  when  force  and  valour  were 
esteemed  above  all  other  quahties,  and  everything  that 
sa%'oured  of  cflbminacy  and  luxury  was  despised,  gym- 
nasia quickly  became  popular,  and  were  regularly 
superintended  by  physicians,  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  prescribing  the  kind  and  extent  of  exercise,  as 
well  as  the  diet  and  obseirancei^  of  the  patients  and 
athletes. 

The  ministering  priests  in  the  temple  of  Cnidos  pro- 
fessed to  depend  on  experience  alone  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  arguetl  that,  if  reason  taught  tlifferently 
from  experience,  it  was  injurious  ;  but,  if  the  same,  it 
was  superfluous ;  and  on  such  ground,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Celsua,  they  denominated  themselves  Em- 
pirics. This,  the  fii"st  schism  wliich  is  recorded  in 
metlicinc,  appears  to  have  originated  with  Philinus,  the 
pupil  of  Ilorophihis.  about  250  years  before  Christ,  who 
according  to  Galen  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
Empii-ici.  He  repudiated  the  assistance  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  useless  studies,  and  rejected  the 
Eationalists,  as  redundant  in  words,  and  deficient  in  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  heaUng  ait. 

Serapion,  a  convert  from  the  school  of  Cos,  cherished 
in  his  breast  the  spirit  of  animosity  which  at  all  times 
actuates  an  apostate,  and  wrote  witli  great  vehemence 
against  Hippocrati'f.  who  was  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
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temple  of  Cos.  He  improved  the  system  of  Pliilinus, 
however,  and  became  a  clever  experimentalist  in  the 
nature  of  drugs.  He  was  sensible  of  the  inadequate- 
ness  of  personal  experience,  togetlier  with  the  recorded 
observations  of  others  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
contributed  a  third  power,  wliich  is  admitted  in  our  most 
approved  systems  of  logic  at  the  present  day :  I  allude 
to  analogical  reasoning  ;  but,  as  reasoning  is  at  variance 
with  empirical  practice,  he  employed  the  term  analogism, 
and  based  empiricism  on  the  tripartite  foundation  of 
history,  experience,  and  analogism. 

Thus  the  very  fountain-head  of  medical  science  is 
tainted  with  the  germs  of  empiricism ;  for  at  this 
early  period,  the  two  great  sects  of  Dogmatists  and 
Empirics  divided  its  domain  in  the  rival  scliools  of 
Cos  and  Cnidos.  The  empiric  started  with  an  argu- 
ment, which  in  the  abstract  is  true,  though  in  fact 
it  was  fallacious ;  whilst  the  rationalist  took  a  higher, 
but  equally  fallacious  stand  for  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect. 

The  expeditions  of  Alexander  from  the  hills  of 
Macedonia  opened  to  the  Greeks  a  field  of  observation, 
which  sei'ved  to  dispel  many  of  their  superstitions ;  and, 
amongst  others,  that  false  devotion  to  their  dead,  wliich 
restrained  them  from  the  dissection  of  human  bodies. 
It  is  true  they  found,  both  in  India  and  Egypt,  other 
superstitions  more  irrational  than  their  own ;  but  the 
very  fact  taught  them  to  question  those  to  which  they 
had  given  their  assent ;  and  the  result  was  an  emanci- 
pation from  most  of  them.  The  peculiar  philosophy  of 
the  orientals,  however,  reacted  on  the  Greeks;  for, 
from  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  astrology  and  magic  were 
the  chief  studies  of  the  Persians,  and  these  arts  were 
more  or  less  amalgamated  with  the  mysticisms  of  the 
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Asclepiades.  Even  Plato  himself  acknowledged  their 
potency.  And  what  more  hkely  to  occur  to  the 
minds  of  men  in  those  early  ages,  than  that  the  myriads 
of  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  (seeing  that 
they  regarded  them  as  created  for  their  own  especial 
use)  should  be,  in  some  mysterious  w^ay,  connected 
with  them  ?  The  constellations  being  observed  to 
change  with  the  changing  seasons,  were  naturally 
associated  with  them ;  and  as  the  constitution  of  the 
body  was  also  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  seasons, 
astrology  was  as  naturally  associated  with  the  destinies 
of  mankind.  The  Christian  Hamako,  in  the  "  TaUs- 
man,"  is  but  a  type  of  the  men  who  believed  that  the 
course  of  human  events  was  regulated,  and  might  be 
predicted,  by  the  movements  and  influences  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Aristotle,  who  w^as  a  disciple  of  Plato,  inspired  his 
royal  pupil  ^vith  the  love  of  nature,  and  no  means  were 
spared  to  accumulate  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
animals.  The  opportunities  which  were  thus  given  to 
Aristotle  of  <  omparing  the  organisation  of  the  lower 
animals  with  that  of  man,  led  to  the  refutation  of  many 
pre-existing  fallacies,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
very  important  branch  of  medical  science — collateral 
though  it  be — comparative  anatomy.  He  pointed  out 
the  structural  distinction  between  man  and  the  Qua- 
drumana,  or  monkey-tribe ;  he  named  and  described 
tlie  different  portions  of  the  aUmentary  tube  of  the 
elephant,  and  the  names  are  retained  to  this  day ;  he 
described  the  compound  stomach  of  ruminant  aninuds ; 
he  was  famiHar  with  the  structure  of  birds,  and  the 
development  of  their  eggs  during  the  period  of  incu- 
bation; he  doubtless  dissected  reptiles,  for  he  speaks 
of  many  large  animals  which  have  three  cavities  only 
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in  their  hearts ;  he  observed  and  studied  the  habits  of 
many  fishes,  especially  of  the  sturgeon;  the  cepha- 
lopoda, Crustacea,  and  insecta,  were  subjects  of  his 
research  ;  and,  if  he  admitted  some  of  the  errors  of  his 
contemporaries,  it  only  shows  that  he  held  by  such 
reports  until  he  could  combat  them  by  observation. 
He  discovered  the  contractile  action  of  muscles  by 
opening  a  hving  chameleon,  and  observing  the  action 
of  the  intercostal  muscles ;  he  first  described  the  true 
nerves ;  but,  in  some  instances  confounded  the  tendons 
of  muscles  with  them,  and  regarded  the  brain  as  a 
mere  excrescence  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  not  as 
nervous  matter.  He  first  assigned  to  the  heart  the 
origin  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  failed  to  distinguish 
between  arteries  and  veins,  which  was  effected  by  his 
contemporary,  Praxagoras  of  Cos,  who  described  the 
arteries  as  pulsating  vessels,  but  curiously  failed  to 
discover  their  function,  which  he  imagined  to  consist 
in  conveying  air,  as  the  source  of  \dtal  force,  fi:om  the 
lungs  to  the  heart,  and  thence,  by  the  aorta  and  its 
diverging  l)ranches,  to  the  body  generally. 

Antecedently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  as  well  as  of  tlie  functions  of  the  nervous 
and  respiratoiy  system,  a  natural  classification  of  the 
animal  kingdom  was  an  impossibihty ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  which  Aristotle  first  pointed  out  are  still 
accepted  as  such  by  modern  naturaUsts.  As,  however, 
the  full  development  of  such  classification  depended 
on  a  vast  amount  of  accumulated  knowledge,  it  woidd 
be  an  absurd  liomage  to  place  the  pretensions  of  the 
Stagirite  upon  an  equahty  with  those  of  Cuvier,  Agassiz, 
or  Owen ;  l)ut  wlien  it  becomes  a  question  of  original 
power  of  his  mind,  and  the  exercise  of  it  on  natural 
history  alone,    he   will  bear  comparison  with  either. 


Wc  may  trace  back  to  Ai-istotle  the  elements  of  tlie 
theory  which  ia  maintained  by  the  rrogressioniats  at 
the  present  day ;  for  he  distinguished  the  physical 
world  into  the  two  uiuversal  principles  of  matter  and 
form :  matter,  coutaiuiog  the  basis  or  possibility  of 
existence,  and  form,  the  realisation  of  the  same.  Form, 
in  short,  he  conceived  to  be  the  potentiahty  by  which 
matter  was  elaborated  into  its  various  forms — a  self- 
creating  agent  1 

Like  many  of  hia  predecessors,  he  mixed  up  many 
valuable  facts  with  much  useless  specidation ;  an  ex- 
ample, if  one  were  wantmg  beyond  those  which  we  see 
daily  around  us,  of  the  mivarying  will  of  Providence 
to  remind  ua  of  the  frail  nature  of  man,  by  mingling 
with  the  truthful  inspirations  of  genius  tlie  erroneous 
fallacies  of  ignorance ;  for  be  the  course  of  advance- 
ment in  any  science  ever  so  great,  there  are  never 
wanting  secondary  agencies  to  diminicih  their  efficiency. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  Aristotle,  seeing  that 
he  opposed  Plato's  characteristic  doctrine  of  "  ideas 
independent  of  the  objects  wliich  they  represent," 
chiefly  because  it  opened  the  door  to  the  dreams  of 
mysticism,  and  diverted  the  mind  from  an  accurate 
observation  of  natural  phenomena.  The  death  of 
Alexander  was  the  signal  for  the  dismemberment  of 
his  vast  empire,  and  the  Egyptian  portion  of  it  was 
inlierited  by  Ptolemy  Soter.*  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  tlie  ails  and  sciences,  and  founded  the  celebrated 
Library  of  Alexandria,  which  he  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Aristotle.     He  also  established  tlie  Ales- 


•  Ptolemy  Soter,  son  of  Lngui!,  one  of  tbe  body-guard  of  Philip, 
lullier  uf  AlexADtk'r,  or  perhaps  Philip  hiiUBClf,  and  iherefore  perhaps 
brolJicr  of  Ale.tander.     Born  about  3G0  B.C. 
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andrian  School,  and  encouraged  therein  the  dissection 
of  the  human  body,  which  formed  a  marked  epoch  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  subverting,  as  it  did,  many  old 
and  erroneous  doctrines,  by  the  opportmiity  which  it 
afforded  of  more  accurate  research.* 

"  The  Asclepiadae  of  Cos  and  Cnidos  had  discoursed 
upon  the  phenomena  of  disease,  without  attempting  to 
demonstrate  its  structural  relations  ;  Hke  the  sculptors 
of  their  own  age,  they  studied  the  changing  expression 
of  vital  action  almost  wholly  from  an  external  point  of 
view.  They  meddled  not  with  the  dead.  For,  by 
their  own  laws,  no  one  was  allowed  to  die  within  the 
temple.  But  the  early  Alexandrians  were  subject  to 
no  such  restrictions ;  and  turning  to  good  account  the 
discoveries  of  Aristotle  in  natural  history  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  they  undertook,  for  the  first  time,  to 
describe  the  organisation  of  the  human  frame  from 
actual  dissections. "  f 

In  this  school  Herophilus  taught  anatomy  from  dis- 
sections, for  which  purpose  the  bodies  of  all  malefactors 
were   appropriated ;  and  tlie   charge  was   also   made 


*  The  system  of  instruction  in  the  school  of  Alexandria  was 
divided  into  the  four  faculties  of  literature,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  medicine.  In  literature,  Theocritus  and  Callimachus  taught 
poetry ;  Hegesias  of  Cyrene,  philosophy ;  Timocharis,  astronomy ; 
Euclid  was  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical  department;  Philo- 
stephanus  occupied  the  chair  of  natural  history.  In  the  medical 
faculty  were  Cleombrotus  of  Cos,  Ilerophihis,  and  Erasistratus.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  high  repute  as  a  practitioner,  was  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Antiochus  when  that  king  was  dangerously  ill,  and  after 
curing  him,  received  on  his  return  a  present  of  a  hundred  talents, 
or  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as  a  reward  fj*om  Phil- 
adelphus. 

f  The  Medical  Profession  in  Ancient  Times,  J.  Watson, 
p.  90. 
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against  hiin  that  he  sometiiues  opened  the  bodies  of 
living  ciiniinals,  to  discover  the  secret  springs  of  life ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  bear  the  disappointment  of  all 
physiologists  who  have  attempted  to  separate  and 
investigate  the  different  agencies  wliicli  compose  an 
organised  living  body. 


"  By  followmg  life,  in  creatures  we  diasect, 
We  lose  it,  in  the  moment  we  detect," 

T(^ether  with  his  contemporary,  Erasistratus,  he  made 
clear  every  part  of  the  human  body,  and  he  first 
followed  the  nerves  to  their  termijiatioas  in  the  8[^)iiial 
cord  and  the  brain. 

He  traced  the  delicate  arachnoid  membrane  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  whicli  he  thought  to  be  the 
eeat  of  the  soul ;  he  also  traced  the  tortuous  sinuses 
of  the  dura-mater  into  the  veins,  the  meeting  point  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Torcular  nerophili.  lie 
saw  the  lacteal  vessels,  but  knew  not  their  use ;  he 
attributed  to  the  heart  the  force  and  character  of  the 
aiterial  pulsations,  and  to  an  affection  of  the  nerves 
the  paralysis  of  muscles,  thus  sturablijig,  as  it  were,  on 
truth  without  a  knowledge  uf  the  complex  facts  which 
invest  such  tiiitli  with  the  character  of  a  legitimate 
deduction ;  like  an  injudicious  judge,  he  assigned 
reasons  which  invalidated  a  perfectly  correct  judgment. 
Erasistratus,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  made  some  strange 
surmises  as  to  a  division  of  the  nerves  into  nerves  of 
sensation  and  nerves  of  motion  ;  but  they  were  vague 
suspicions,  seeing  that  he  assigned  to  the  ner\'e3  of 
motion  an  origin  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and 
to  the  nerves  of  sensation  an  origin  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  itself;  he  recognised,  however,  the  use  of 
the  trachea,  as  the  tube  tn  convey  air  to  the  lungs. 
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and  gave  it  its  name.  Seeing  the  necessity  for  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration,  and  observing  in  dead  bodies  the  empty 
condition  of  the  arteries,  he  connected  the  two  facts, 
and  supposed  that  the  air  which  entered  the  limgs  by 
the  trachea  was  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  thence,  by  the  aorta 
and  its  ramifications,  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  arteries  were  supposed  to  be,  like  the  trachea, 
simply  air-passages,  and  hence  their  name.* 

As  a  means  of  preserving  his  extensive  empire, 
Alexander  endeavoured  to  incorporate  the  philosophy 
of  the  Persians  and  Indians  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  hence  the  confusion  of  opinions  which  occurred  in 
the  Alexandrian  school ;  for,  witli  few  laudable  ex- 
ceptions, the  spirit  of  controversy  took  the  place  of 
observation,  and  thus  many  frivolous  hypotheses  re- 
placed the  study  of  nature.  The  public  discussions  in 
science  and  medicme  gave  to  the  physicians  a  great 
reputation  for  scholastic  disputation,  but  deprived  them 
of  much  practical  ability.  Nevertheless,  Alexandiia 
enjoyed  its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  as  a  school 
of  medicine,  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  638 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  same  rivalry  which  existed 
in  Greece  between  Cos  and  Cnidos  arose  also  between 
Alexandiia  and  Pergamus,  in  which  latter  place  Galen 
was  born,  and  ^Esculapius  was  held  in  great  respect  as 

*  Histoire  de  la  D^couverte  de  la  Circulation  du  Sang,  par 
P.  Flourens,  p.  2. 

"  Before  he  taught  in  Alexandria,  Erasistratus  distinguislied  him- 
self by  discovering  the  secret  ailment  of  the  young  Antiochus,  son 
of  Seleucus,  by  observing  the  acceleration  of  his  pulse  during  the 
presence  of  Stratinicc/' — Watson,  Med.  Prof,  in  Avclent  Times, 
p.  85. 
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one  of  its  most  celebrated  divinities ;  and  to  tlic 
jealousy  of  one  of  the  Ptok-mics,  wiio  interdicted  the 
export  of  papyrus,  lest  the  library  of  Pei^amus  should 
excel  that  of  Alexandria,  is  due  the  discovery  of 
parchment  by  Eumenea,  and  by  the  commerce  of  wluch 
that  kingdom  accumidated  great  wealth.  "  Thus  two 
of  our  own  words — parchment  from  Porgamus,  and 
paper  from  papyrus — stand  as  monuments  of  the  rivahy 
in  the  collecting  of  books,  which  once  existed  between 
Eumenea  of  Perganms  and  Euergetes  of  Egypt."  * 

To  80  great  an  extent  did  the  professors  of  medicine 
abound  in  Alexandria,  that  the  expeilient  of  pmctising 
special  branches  appears  to  have  originated  there.f 
Surgery,  pharmacy,  and  dietetics,  were  the  throe  parti- 
cular divisions  wliich  were  first  established,  and  by 
such  partition  a  great  impetim  was  given  to  each. 

Most  operations  which  are  now  practised  were  done 
in  the  school  of  Alexandria  ;  aud  it  is  even  recorded  of 
Ammonius,  tliat  he  invented  and  used  an  instrument 
for  crushing  stones  in  the  bladder.^ 

About    150    years    b.  C.  a  sect    arose     under    the 


"  Wntaon'B  Med.  Prof,  in  Ancient  Times,  p.  83. 

I  "  Jam  vera  mcdicina  apud  eoe  htmc  in  modum  est  diatributa,  ut 
mingulorum  morbonim  sint  roedici,  non  plurium:  itaquc  omnia 
rcferla  sunt  medicia.  AJii  cnim  sunt  ociilorum,  alii  capitia,  alii 
dentium,  alii  alvi  partiuin,  alii  morborum  occullomm."  —  Peli-i 
Lambecii,  Ilamimrgenaeg,  Prodromi  Hiatorice  Literari<s,  lib.  i. 
cap.  7. 

J  Pliiloxeniw,  a  sui^cal  teacher  iu  tlie  school  of  Alexandria, 
treala  of  tliia  branch  fully  in  several  volnmes.  Georgiaa  aliio,  and 
Sostratus,  ibe  two  Herons,  and  the  two  Apollonii  were  all  im- 
provers in  this  department.  Philotimus,  Nileus,  and  Heraclidea 
declared  that  ihey  had  auoceeded  in  reducing  ligations  at  the  hip- 
joini,  a  feet  which  otliera  called  in  question.  Wataon's  Ancient 
Medicine,  p.  88. 
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denomination  of  Essenes,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called 
tliein,  Therapeutes,  who  studied  the  virtues  of  natural 
substances  as  curative  or  poisonous  agents.  In  the 
application  of  their  remedies,  however,  they  practised 
on  a  large  scale  the  mysteries  of  the  Persians.  Many 
of  them  lived  most  exemplary  hves,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  white  gannents,  Uke  the  Pythagoreans  before 
them  ;  but  the  study  of  the  Essenes  was  not  confined 
to  physicians  alone,  it  was  pursued  by  kings  and 
princes,  amongst  whom  Mithridates  was  the  chief, 
lie  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Pontus  at  the  age 
of  twelve  (123  years  B.  c),  and  whilst  engaged  in 
thwarting  the  intrigues  of  his  courtiers,  was  always 
susjMcious  of  being  poisoned.*  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  studied  the  history  of  plants, 
to  obtiiin  a  knowledge  of  the  most  venomous,  by  way 
of  turning  against  his  enemies  the  arts  which  he  be- 
lieved they  were  practising  against  himself,  imtil  he 
became  so  experienced  that  he  pubhshed  a  book  on 
the  subject,  which,  by  order  of  Pompey,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  f  His  mother  was  his  first  victim, 
llis  wife  and  sister  Laodicea  soon  followed,  and  after 
them  a  wliole  host  of  conspirators  ;  imtil  at  last,  when 
defeated  by  his  enemies,  and  betrayed  by  liis  own  sons, 
he  tried  to  poison  himself ;  but  the  same  poison  which 

♦  Biographic  Univcrsello,  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  art.  "Mithri- 
ilates." 

f  A  conipasition  which  he  prepared  and  emploTcd  as  an  antidote, 
and  which  was  known  as  Mithridaticiun,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
bnited  nostrums  of  antiquity.  Pompey,  al\er  vanquishing  Mithri- 
dates, onlcred  dilig^^nt  search  to  W  made  for  the  method  of  preparing 
this  remedy,  and  acci^rding  to  Serenus  Sjunmonicus  it  consisted  of 
twenty  Kuwes  of  rne,  a  few  grains  of  salt,  two  wahnits,  and  two  figs, 
made  into  a  ciMifivtion,  which  was  to  be  taken  every  morning  fasting, 
and  a  draught  of  wine  after  it.     Sammon.  vol.  v.  p.  1064. 
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Jiad  been  effectual  in  killing  two  of  his  daughters 
proved  inopenxtive  on  his  own  peraon.  This  subject  of 
poifloning  has  so  often  agitated  society,  more  especially 
when  tlie  wicked  art  demanded  for  its  detection  more 
knowledge  than  the  practitioners  of  mediciue  possessed, 
that  I  shall  have  occaiiou  to  revert  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  as  deeply  interesting  to,  and  in  close  alliance 
with,  the  medical  profession. 

The  investigation  and  practice  of  Dietetics  were 
chiefly  pursued  by  Asclepiades,  a  native  of  Prusa,  in 
Bithynia,  but  not  of  the  family  of  jEsculapius.  He  is 
said  to  have  gained  Ids  bring  by  grinding  at  a  mill 
during  the  night,  in  order  tliat  he  might  attend  lectures 
on  philosophy  during  the  day.  After  his  studies  at 
Alexandria  he  went  to  Rome,  and  applied  liimself  to 
medicine.  He  was  a  sceptic  in  drugs,  whicli,  he  con- 
tended, injured  the  stomach  and  induced  complaints 
more  dangerous  than  those  which  they  were  intended 
to  cure.  He  professed  to  remove  diseases  "  tiito,  cito  et 
juamde"  by  dietetic  means,  in  which  he  attended 
studiously  to  the  most  minute  particiUars.  Pliny  speaks 
of  hiin  as  an  impudent  quack,  who  accommodated  Ida 
practice  to  the  luxury  and  indolence  of  Rome,  by 
humouring  the  whims  of  his  patients,  and  prescribing 
such  remedies  as  would  be  siu^  to  please.  Exercises, 
batlis,  and  ftictions,  togetlier  with  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  living,  were  his  chief  resources  j  and  if  Pliny 
was  right  in  regarding  him  as  an  adventiu-er,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  same  kind  of  competition 
existed  then  as  that  which  induces  many  men  to  start 
up  in  the  same  ambiguous  character,  and  with  the 
same  dubious  success. 

Themison  of  Laodicea,  tlie  pu]jil  of  Asclepiades, 
dissented  from  both  Dogmatists  and  Empirics;  asserting, 
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on  the  one  hand,  that  the  science  of  medicine  cannot 
consist  in  forming  conjectm-es  on  occult  causes ;  neither 
can  the  observation  of  experiments  alone  elicit  the  true 
method  of  treating  disease  ;  but  that  as  diseases  differ 
so  must  the  treatment ;  and  then,  in  violation  of  his 
stricture  on  the  principle  of  reasoning,  he  propounds 
three  forms  under  which  all  diseases  may  be  classified. 
He  embraced  in  his  system  the  analogism  of  Serapion ; 
but  in  yielding  to  it  he  plunged  deeper  into  the  doc- 
trine of  occult  causes  than  the  dogmatists  themselves. 
He  was  the  first  to  describe  rheumatism,  and  to  give  it 
a  place  in  nosology.  The  followers  of  Themison 
called  themselves  Methodici.  They  took  advantage  of 
everything  which  appeared  to  be  useful  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  of  the  treatment  of 
disease.  In  the  study  which  they  gave  to  anatomy 
they  approached  the  Dogmatists,  and  in  repudiating  all 
etiology  and  special  diagnosis,  they  approached  the 
Empirics.  They  separated  themselves  fi:om  both,  how- 
ever, by  deducing  their  indications  of  treatment  from 
the  general  principles,  which  they  denominated  strictum 
and  laxiwi,  on  which  their  analogism  was  founded,  and 
from  which  they  adopted  the  name  of  Methodici,  con- 
fining tliemselves  neither  to  the  remedies  wliich  the 
study  of  pharmacy  had  revealed,  nor  to  the  dietetic 
means  of  Asclepiades.  The  Methodici  founded  all 
their  propositions  on  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  (341  b.c.), 
who  followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Democritus. 
Both  regarded  all  matter  as  made  up  of  eternal  and 
indivisible  atoms,  which  atoms,  arranging  themselves 
according  to  a  natural  tendency,  irrespective  of  a 
Creator,  produced  all  physical  phenomena,  whether  of 
health  or  disease.  The  gi'eat  object  of  the  sect  was,  to 
reduce  the  science  of  medicine  to  as  few  general  laws 
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as  possible ;  hence,  starting  with  the  above  proposi- 
tions, they  referred  all  diseases  eillier  to  a  state  of 
strictum,  or  constriction,  in  which  the  pores  of  the 
animal  tissues  were  supposed  to  prevent  the  healthy 
escape  of  atoms  ;  or  to  a  state  of  laxum,  or  relaxation, 
in  which  the  pores  were  supposed  to  admit  too  free  an 
escape  of  atoms.  Their  remedies  were  naturally  divided 
into  relaxants  and  astringents.  They  repudiated  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  restorative  power  of  natiu-c  in 
the  removal  of  disease,  as  propounded  by  Hippocrates, 
and  trusted  entirely  to  their  remedial  appliances.  They 
inculcated  the  use  of  gymnastic  exercises,  not  only  as 
remedial  agents,  but  also  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  bad  effects  of  increasing  luxury  and  indolence; 
and  although  the  Gymnasia,  in  wliich  the  exercises  were 
conducted,  degenerated,  and  the  subjects,  like  oiu: 
modeni  pugilists,  became,  as  is  recorded  of  them,  dull, 
stupid,  and  gluttonous,  yet  can  it  not  be  doubted  that, 
under  proper  and  judicious  management,  the  Gymnasia 
might  still  be  resorted  to  as  a  meaus  of  insuring  a 
robust  habit  of  body,  and  a  vigorous  constitution  of 
mind.  From  tliis  mere  sketch  of  events,  as  they  suc- 
cessively occiured,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  sooner 
was  a  real  inductive  system  suggested  by  Hippocrates, 
than  it  was  forsaken  for  vague  speculations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  irrational  empiricism  on  the  other ;  but 
the  one  great  pathological  doctrine  of  Hippocrates, 
that  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  the  primary  seat  of 
disease,  became  the  fixed  idea,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  and  was  maintained  as  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  most  sects  and  theorists  \intil  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  medicine  as  developed  by 
the  Greeks,   I   have    exclusively   confined   my  obser- 
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vations  to  tlie  successive  discoveries  of  anatomical  facta,  ' 
and  the  assumptions  of  anatomical  fallacies.  I  have^J 
moreover,  endeavoured  to  show  how  their  various' | 
theories  and  hypotheses  were  founded  thereon.  But,.  | 
inasmuch  as  the  great  object  of  history  is  to  deduce 
from  the  past  instruction  for  the  liiture,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  iuquii-e  what  were  tlie  prevailing  forms  ' 
of  disease,  and  how  they  were  treated  ;  to  tlie  end  that 
we  may  judge  how  far  oiu-  resources  have  kept  pace 
with  the  advancing  requirements  of  society,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  likely  to  fulfil  the  exigencies 
which  the  pubhc  has  a  right  to  expect  from  every 
man  who  pretends  to  its  confidence,  and  aspires  to  ita 
guidance.  In  no  cla.sa  of  diseases  can  these  questions 
be  more  satisfactorily  solved  than  in  the  epidemics 
which  have  from  time  to  time  invaded  the  human 
race  ;  for  when  men  are  suddenly  brought  face  to  face 
vfith  emergencies,  they  are  apt  to  lose  the  fictitioua 
character  which  the  world,  or  their  own  habits,  may 
have  ci'eated,  and  betray  their  true  nature  and  capacity. 
Thus  may  we  ascertain,  to  some  extent,  what  men 
really  were  during  the  early  period  of  Greek  learnnig, 
as  well  as  in  subsequent  ages;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  accumulating  facts  full  of  interest  and 
significance,  showing  how  fatal  diseases  have  been 
engendered  and  propagated  by  influences  wliich  may 
have  been  more  or  less  imder  tlie  dominion  of  man, 
and  how  they  have  been  diminished,  and  may  be  still 
more  so,  by  aiTestmg  the  conditions  which  are  now 
known  to  be  most  favourable  to  their  production. 

Although  the  ancient  philosophers  ascribed  pes- 
tilential diseases  to  the  immediate  agency  of  tlie  gods, 
as  a  judgment  inflicted  on  mankind  to  pimisli  their 
misdoings,  yet  might  they  have  pondered  on  llie  sug- 
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ge3ti%'c  fact,  that,  whilst  epidemics  were  frequently 
occurring  in  Rome,  whicli  was  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  unwholesome  raarslies,  called  by 
Tacitus  "Ostienses  paludes,"  they  were  of  rare  oc- 
currence in  Greece,  where,  for  the  most  pail,,  the 
large  and  populous  cities  were  built  on  dry  rocky 
ground,  possessing  a  good  natural  drainage. 

The  pestilence,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
occiirred  430  years  b.  c,  and  it  has  been  made  re- 
markable from  the  narration  whicli  Thucydides  gave 
of  it — a  narration  which  Gail  has  referred  to  as  a 
masterpiece  of  liistorical  writing,  and  as  showing  the 
author  to  have  been  at  once  a  philosopher,  physician, 
historian,  and  poet.  It  has  been  invested  with  additional 
interest  in  having  been  imitated  by  many  ancient 
chroniclers,  such  as  Froiesart,  in  his  description  of  the 
■'  Plague  of  Paris  ; "  Bocaccio,  in  the  "Decameron ;"  and 
Defoe,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Groat  Plague  of  London."  • 

*  The  following  tranalation,  by  the  Itev.  Dr.  BloomfielJ,  vi  well 
worthy  of  the  originiU  Greek; — "The  pestilence  at  Athena  wus  said 
to  have  previously  spread  its  ravages  in  other  parts,  as  at  Lemnoa 
and  elsewhere,  fie  that  as  it  may,  io  great  a  pestilence  and  so 
sweeping  a  mortality  of  the  human  race  had  never  elsewhere  been 
■n  in  tlie  memory  of  naan.  For  at  first  not  even  physicians, 
through  ignorance  of  the  disorder,  were  able  to  devise  any  effectual 

medy  for  it  (nay,  they  themnelvos,  from  their  nearer  approach  to  the 
sick,  died  the  lastest) ;  nor  did  any  other  htunan  art  augbt  avail. 
And  aa  to  the  supplications  at  the  temple,  or  consultationa  of  oracles, 
and  other  religious  rites,  all  were  alike  vain  and  useless,  insomuch 
that,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  tlie  calamity,  the  people  at  last 
wholly  discontinued  them. 

"The  contagion  is  «aid  to  have  had  its  origin  in  that  part  of 
Ethiopia  which  is  Hitiiated  beyond  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  have 
passed  into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  After  spreading  over  a  conaidci'able 
part  of  the  King  of  I'ersis's  dominions,  it  at  length  broke  out  sud- 
denly at  Athens,  and  made  its  first  attack  in  the  Pineus,  where  it 
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According   to  Diodorus   Siculus,  much  heavy  rain  j 
had  falleu  during  the  precediug  wioter,  insomuch  that  ] 

WAS  reported  that  the  Peloponncsjana  had  thrown  poison  into  th«' J 
■welia ;  for  as  yet  there  were  no  fountains  there.  AAerwards,  it  1 
estcndcU  itself  to  the  upper  ci^,  and  then  t!ie  mortality  rapiijly  J 
increased.  And  nov?  I  leave  every  one  (whetlier  physician  or  other) 
to  pass  his  own  opinion  concerning  it."  "  I  shall  merely  rehite  the  ■ 
manner  of  it ;  and,  having  been  myself  fact  of  it,  and  seen  others 
afflicted,  I  shall  point  out  the  symptoms  of  the  aiidudy.  The  se; 
of  the  year  is  admitted  to  have  been  singularly  healthy,  as  fa 
regarded  other  diwrders;  nay,  if  any  one  previously  laboured  under 
any  malady,  it  merged  and  terminated  in  thia.  Othera,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  on  a  sudden,  and  when  in  perfect  health,  were 
attacked  first  with  violent  heats  about  the  head,  accompanied  with 
redness  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Then  the  internal  parts, 
both  the  gullet  and  the  tongue,  assumed  a  KaDguineoiiH  hue,  and 
emitted  a  noisome  and  fetid  odour.  Sneezing  and  hoarseiieas  then 
Rtipervened,  and  not  long  afl«r,  llie  malady  descended  to  the  breast, 
bringing  with  it  a  violent  cough;  and  when  once  it  fixed  itself  on 
the  stomach,  it  excited  vomiting,  inducing  what  phyeiciana  call 
discharges  of  bile,  and  those,  attended  with  e.iceaave  torment.  Tliia 
was,  in  most  cases,  succeeded  by  a  dry,  empty  hiccough,  accom- 
panied with  strong  colicky  conTtdaiona  and  spasms,  in  some  eosea 
immediately  ceasing,  in  others  of  longer  duration.  The  body  did 
not  externally  feel  very  hot  to  the  touch,  nor  was  the  skin  pallid, 
but  reddish,  livid,  and  bespcckled  with  minute  pimples  and  nmmng 
sores.  But  so  burnt  up  were  the  internal  parts,  that  the  patienla 
eouJd  not  bear  the  lightest  clothing  or  the  finest  sheets  to  be  tlirown 
over  them,  nor  endure  to  be  otherwise  than  stark  naked  ;  nay,  they 
would  most  gladly  have  plunged  into  cold  water.  Many  did  so, 
precipitating  themselves  into  wells,  urged  by  thirst  insatiable,  and 
whether  they  drank  much  or  little  it  was  tlie  same.  A  restlessness 
and  wakefulness  perpetually  oppressed  them;  and  so  long  as  the 
disorder  was  at  its  height,  the  body  did  not  fiill  away,  but  resisted 
the  malady  beyond  all  espectation ;  so  that  either  they  died  (most 
of  them  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  of  the  inward  fever)  while  yet 
in  possession  of  some  strength,  or,  if  they  escaped  tliat,  then  the  dis- 
order, descending  into  the  bowels,  affected  them  with  violent  ulce- 
ration and  esceaaive  diarrhiEa,  by  which  they  afterwards  were 
carried  oiF  through  mere  weakness;  or,  if  any  survived  those  grpate.st 
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tho  earth  was  overcharged  witli  moisture,  and  in  many 
places  lakes  were  formed,  which,  in  the  following  sum- 

dangera,  yet  the  disorder  seized  on  the  extremitips,  and  there  left  its 
nwu'k,  making  its  attacks,  for  instance,  in  the  fingers,  or  tho  tees, 
&c.;  and  many  with  the  deprivation  of  these,  and  Kome  e\ea  wit)i 
that  of  their  eyes,  escaped  witli  their  lives.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
tliose  whu,  on  recovery,  laboured  under  on  utter  forgetfnlneaa  of 
everything,  and  knew  neither  their  frienda  nor  indeed  tliemaelvea. 

"  For  as  this  was  a  kind  of  disorder  which  baffled  all  description, 
nay,  even  exceeded  human  nature  in  the  virulence  which  it  exer- 
cised on  the  Buflerers,  so  in  the  following  respect  it  plainly  evinced 
itself  to  be  something  wholly  differeni  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
diBtcmpers.  For  tliough  there  were  many  nnbnried  corpses,  thoae 
birds  and  beasts  which  prey  on  huninn  flcdi  eitlier  approached  them 
not,  or,  if  they  ta»tiL-d,  perished.  A  proof  of  which  was  seen  in  the 
total  disappearance  of  all  birds  of  prey,  which  were  found  neither 
about  the  carcasses  nor  elsewhere.  But  the  dogs,  from  their  do- 
mestic habita  and  familiar  interconrse  with  men,  aRorded  a  more 
manifest  evidence  of  the  thing.  Such,  then  (to  omit  many  other 
oases  of  peculiar  violence,  each  having  some  srymptomB  difiering 
from  those  of  othcrv),  was  the  general  nature  of  the  disorder.  And 
□one  of  the  usual  or  endemic  maladies  made  their  attack  during  its 
continuance,  or,  if  they  did,  soon  terminated  in  this.  The  «ufiererB, 
moreover,  died,  some  under  neglect,  others  with  all  the  care  and 
attention  possible;  nor  could  anyone  remedy  be  devised,  whose 
application  would  be  certain  to  do  good;  for  wliat  benefited  one,  was 
prejudicial  to  another.  Moreover,  no  constitution,  whether  in 
respect  of  strength  or  weaknesn,  was  found  able  to  cope  with  it ; 
nay,  it  swept  away  all  alike,  even  those  attended  to  with  the  most 
carefiil  management.  But  the  most  dreadful  part  ol'  tlie  calamity 
waa  the  dejection  of  mind  which  overwhelmed  those  who  felt  tliem- 
aclves  attacked  (for  RiUing  at  once  into  despair,  they  the  more 
readily  gave  theraselvi-s  up,  and  snnk  witliont  a  struggle),  and  that 
they  dropped,  filled,  like  diseased  fthcep,  with  infection  communi- 
cated by  their  attendance  on  each  other.  That  circumstance,  too, 
occasioned  most  of  the  mortality ;  for  if  men  forbore,  through  fear, 
to  visit  the  ^ck,  they  died  forlorn  and  destitute  for  want  of  attend- 
ance, and  thus  wliolu  families  became  extinct ;  and  if  they  ventured 
to  approach  they  met  their  death,  and  thia  was  especially  tlie  fiite  of 
those  who   aimed   at  anything  like  virtue,  since   tliey,  ashamed   of 
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iner,  heatiug  and  puLj-efyiiig,  sent  forth  tliick  fetid 
exIialatioHs.     This  occurred  in  the  aecond  year  of  the 

selfiab  caution,  were  unBparing  of  fLeir  own  lives  in  attending  on 
their  frieuda;  for  at  Inst  even  their  aen'ants,  overcome  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  calami^',  were  wearied  out  with  the  groaning  and  himen- 
lation  of  the  sick  and  dying.  Tliosc,  however,  who  survived  die 
disorder  were  the  more  compassioDate  to  the  dying  and  the  afflicted, 
bolh  as  knowing  by  experience  what  the  disorder  was,  and  being 
now  themHelves  in  eafeiy.  For  it  never  attacked  the  same  person 
twice,  so,  at  least,  aa  to  be  mortal.  And  such  persons  weri;  felicitated 
on  their  escape  by  othera;  and  they  themaelvea,  amidst  their  present 
joy,  nouriahcd  a  sort  of  light  hope  for  the  future  that  tliey  should 
never  hereafter  be  destroyed  by  any  disease.  An  overcrowded 
population  compelled  people  to  live  in  fltiding  hiits,  and  hence  a 
horribly  contused  mortality  occurred,  insomuch  that  corpses  lay 
stretched  out,  one  ujion  another,  as  they  had  died ;  and  hall-dead 
corpses  were  seen  tumbling  over  each  other,  both  in  tlie  sti-ects  and 
about  every  fountain,  whither  their  rage  for  water  had  hurried  them. 
The  veiy  temples,  too,  in  which  they  iiad  hutted,  were  fidl  of  the 
corpses  of  tljose  who  bad  expired  there.  For  aa  the  violence  of  the 
calamity  exceeded  all  bouDds,  and  men  knew  not  what_to  have 
recourse  to,  they  fell  into  a  neglect  alike  of  sacred  and  social  duties. 
All  laws,  too,  and  customs  which  had  been  in  force  respecting  sepul- 
ture, were  confounded  and  violated;  men  burying  just  where  and 
how  they  could,  and  many,  for  want  of  funeral  necessaries,  (so  many 
defltlis  having  before  occurred  in  their  families),  had  reeoui'se  U> 
very  indecorous  means  for  the  interment  of  their  friends.  For 
some,  resorting  to  funeral  piles  which  were  raising  for  others,  wouid, 
before  they  were  completed,  lay  their  own  corpeea  thereon,  and  set 
them  on  fire.  Others,  when  a  corpse  was  burning,  would  toss  upon 
the  pyre  another,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  go  their 
way.  This  jtcatilence,  too,  in  other  respects,  gave  rise  to  that  un- 
bridled licentiousness  which  then  first  begim  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
city;  for  now  every  one  was  readier  to  venture  openly  upon  those 
gratifications  which  he  had  before  dissembled,  or  indulged  in  secret, 
when  he  saw  such  sudden  change.i.  The  rich  hurried  away,  and 
those,  who  before  were  worth  nothing,  coming  into  immediate 
possession  of  their  property ;  insomuch  that  men  were  willing  tu 
snatch  the  enjoyment  of  auch  fugitive  delights  as  oiFered  themseives, 
and  to  live  solely  for  pleasure,  regarding  their  Hvcb  and  their  pos- 
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rtfloiTOiinesian  War,  when  all  the  inhabltauts  of  the 
Athenian  territory  crowded  into  the  city,  to  avoid  tlic 
dcstiiictive  ravages  of  tlie  Lacedaimonians ;  and  to  tliia 
circnnistance  the  enemies  of  Pericles  attributed  the 
disaster.  It  never  entirely  ceased  before  it  broke  out  a 
second  time,  and  continued  for  the  s|iace  of  an  entire 
year ;  and  then  it  was  that  Hippocrates  caused  fires  to 
be  kindled  to  neutralise  the  infection. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  above  description,  that  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  physicians  were  unequal  to  the 
emergency,  and  that,  too,  wlien  the  Greek  sc!iooi  was 
in  the  very  zenith  of  its  glory.  Supphcations  in  temples, 
consultations  of  oracles,  and  other  superstitious  rites, 
were  chiefly  relied  on ;  and  when  they  failed,  a  despair 
and  demoraUsation  ensued,  which  it  would  be  very 
consolatory  to  thhik  attributable  to  their  peculiar 
religion,  were  it  not  that  Froiesart  has  recorded  tlie 
self-same  result  of  the  plague  in  Paris  in  the  foiu'teenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

seaaions  as  only  lieJrl  by  the  temire  of  ihe  Jnj.  Ah  Ui  bestowing 
Ittbonr  or  pains  on  uny  pursuit  wliicli  seemed  lionDuruble  or  noble, 
no  one  cared  about  the  matter,  it  being  uncerlajn  whetJiPr  or  not  lie 
might  be  snatched  away  previouely  to  the  atlainment  of  hia  object. 
In  short,  whateyer  any  person  thought  pleasurable,  or  such  as  might 
ill  any  way  coulribute  thereto,  that  became  with  him  bolh  tlie 
honourable  and  u«elu].  No  tear  of  gods,  or  rcmpect  for  humau  laws, 
operated  as  any  check;  for  as  to  the  former,  they  accounted  it  ihe 
same  to  worsliip  or  not  to  worship  them,  since  tliey  saw  nil  alike 
perish ;  and  as  to  the  hitter,  no  one  expected  that  his  exialeiice  would 
be  prolonged  till  judgment  should  take  cfleot,  and  he  receive  the 
punishment  of  hia  oflcnces;  nay,  they  supposed  that  a  far  heavier 
judgment,  already  denounced  against  them,  hung  over  iheir  heads, 
and  before  it  fell  upon  them  they  thought  it  right  to  snatch  some 
enjoyment  of  life." —  The  Histori/  of  Thuct/didtt,  tmnelaleil  by  the 
litv.  J.  T.  Bloortifield,  D.D.  vol.  L  p.  398  et  eeq. 
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CHAP.  m. 

THE   HEALING  ABT  AS   IT   EXISTED   IN   ANCIENT   HOME. 

The  early  annals  of  Eome  having  been  written  many 
centuries  after  the  events  which  are  recorded,  this 
portion  of  its  history  is  necessarily  of  a  legendary 
character,  and  therefore  embraces,  with  some  measure 
of  truth,  a  considerable  amoimt  of  fiction.  Numa 
PompiUus,  for  instance,  like  the  Egyptian  Orus,  was 
supposed  to  possess  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  future 
events,  imparted  to  him  by  Egeria  during  their  nightly 
meetings  in  the  sacred  grove ;  and  to  have  fomided  a 
sacerdotal  college  of  augurs,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving and  reporting  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
good  or  evil  omens,  not  only  in  relation  to  pubUc 
events,  but  also  to  the  affairs  of  private  individuals. 
Twelve  youths  were  sent  to  Etruria  every  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  divination  (a  no  mean 
accomphshment  in  the  practice  of  medicine) ;  and  it 
was  imagined  that  Jupiter  revealed  the  foreshadowings 
of  coming  events  by  such  accidents  as  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  appearance  of  the  bowels  of  human  victims,  or 
the  enigmatical  passages  of  tlie  Sibylhne  books.  The 
eagle,  the  heron,  and  the  dove,  were  esteemed  as 
heralds  of  good ;  whilst  the  owl,  the  swallow,  and  the 
jay,  were  regarded  as  inauspicious.  In  taking  tlie 
auspices,  the  augur,  clad  in  ceremonial  gannents,  went 
out  at  dawn  of  day  to  an  open  and  elevated  spot,  and 
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with  his  fece  to  tlic  south,  marked  out  the  heavens  into 
fcFur  regions  with  his  crooked  staff.  Tlie  north-cast 
was  the  most  fortunate  quarter  ;  aud  there,  if  a  flash  of 
lightning  occurred,  or  a  dove  was  seen,  it  was  hailed  as 
a  happy  omen.  On  such  circumstances  as  tliese,  and 
others  equally  irrational,  did  the  Romans  depend  for 
relief  during  the  successive  outhreaks  of  pestilential 
diseases,  of  which  about  thirty  axe  recorded  by  Noah 
Webster,  in  hia  "History  of  Epidemic  Diseases,"  as 
having  occurred  between  the  periods  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city  and  the  birth  of  Christ.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  as  nai-ratcd  by  Plutarch,  the  disease  killed 
instantly,  without  any  previous  illness  ;  cattle  and  trees 
were  not  exempt,  and  it  was  even  said  to  have  rained 
blood  ;  tiie  citizens  of  Eome  were  made  to  beheve  that 
a  brazen  target  had  descended  from  heaven  into  the 
hands  of  Numa  to  check  the  pestilence ;  whereupon  ho 
instituted  the  Salii,  or  twelve  dancere,  to  whom  was 
confided  the  care  of  the  target. 

With  all  their  superstition,  however,  the  Romans 
had  the  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
wholesome position  of  their  city ;  and  they  dug  enor- 
mous cloacse,  or  receptacles  into  which  the  stagnant 
waters  were  drained ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
each  individual  house  had  such  a  sewer  for  its  out- 
pourings. In  the  year  464  B,c.,say8  Livy,"a  pestilential 
disorder  spread  itself,  not  only  through  the  city,  but 
over  the  country,  affecting  both  men  and  cattle  with 
equal  malignity ;  tlie  violence  of  the  disordei-  was 
increased  by  admitting  into  the  city  the  cattle,  and 
also  the  mhabitants  of  the  country,  who  fled  tliither  for 
shelter  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  Such  a  collection 
of  animals  of  every  kind  nearly  suffocated  the  citizens 
by  the  intolerable  stench ;  while  the  coimtry  people, 
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crowded  together  in  narrow  apartments,  suffered  no 
less  from  tlie  heat,  the  want  of  rest,  and  their  attend- 
ance on  each  other ;  besides  which,  mere  contact  served 
to  propagate  the  infection."*  On  another  occasion, 
accouling  to  Livy,  about  366  years  B.C.,  or  in  the 
year  of  Eome  3S3,  when  a  desolating  plague  of  three 
ye:irs'  duration  carried  off,  at  its  height,  as  many  as 
ton  thousand  victims  a  dav,  recom-se  was  had  to  tlie 
Lectistenmmf  (a  ceremony  wliich  consisted  in  placing 
tlie  statues  of  Apt>llo,  Latona,  Ilercules,  Mercury,  and 
Xeptune,  on  thi-ee  beds,  and  semng  them  daily,  for 
eiirht  conscinitive  davs,  with  rich  and  mamuficent  re- 
l^ists),  but  without  success.  In  their  extremity,  some 
old  citizens  suggesteil  an  ancient  practice  of  driving  a 
nail  into  the  wall  of  a  temple  J ;  but  the  plague  went  on, 
and  the  y«ir  after  the  earth  opened,  and  exhibited  a 
vast  chasm  in  the  miilst  of  Eome,  into  which  Martins 
Curt  ins  precipitated  himself  for  the  salvation  of  the 
oitv. 

Simie  few  yeai-s  after  (331  B.  c.)  an  epidemic  pervaded 
the  city,  which  was  suppi^seil  to  proceed  from  corrupt 
air:  but  it  was  obsoneil  that  the  principal  patricians 
only  were  the  victims.  ^  Their  deaths,  however,  were 
atiributoil  to  infiH^tiiMu  for  jH^isoning  was  then  scarcely 
known  in  l\onu\  nor  was  there  a  law  for  its  punishment. 
hi  ilio  giMion^l  grief,  a  female  slave  presented  hei-self  to 
tlie  inlile  ourule,  ij.  Fabius,  and  accused  more  than 
twenty  luMuan  ladies  of  poisoning:  designing  specially 

♦  N.vih    Woi^stcr.   llisron-    of  Kpidcmio    and    Postilontial    Dis- 
t>:ix,s  ^,^:.  i   ^x.  t:o.    l.ov.J.v-.^  ISiW     Sjrtii^ol  niors  the  lirsi  Lecti- 
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Cornelia,  a  lady  of  an  illustrious  family  of  that  name, 
and  Sergia,  another  patriciao  lady.  It  is  recorded  that 
as  many  as  366  ladies  were  similarly  accused ;  but 
Cornelia  and  Sergia  were  detected  in  comiwimding 
their  fatal  potions.*  When  led  before  the  popular 
assembly,  they  maintained  that  the  preparations  were 
healthy  remedies.  The  slave,  seeing  herself  accused  as 
a  false  witness,  asked  that  the  two  ladies  should  be 
required  to  swallow  their  own  potions;  which  they  did, 
and,  by  so  doing,  avoided  a  more  shameful  death. 
The  expedient  of  the  slave  waa  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  imitation. 

When  Greece,  or  rather  the  cluster  of  Greek  repub- 
lics, became  absorbed  in  the  Eoman  empire,  which 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  known  world,  and  engrossed 
all  the  learning  and  civilisation  of  the  period  within 
itself,  the  Bomans  themselves  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  vigorous  impulse  wliich  prompted 
each  individual  republic  to  rival  its  neighbour  in  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  and,  although  the  Eomans  were  so 
purely  an  imitative  race  that  all  their  early  custoraa 
were  essentially  Greek,  and  their  opinions  were  so 
moulded  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  are  reported 
to  have  given  practical  effect  to  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
who  considered  it  to  be  a  great  sign  of  an  intemperate 
and  corrupt  commonwealth  "  where  lawyers  and  phy- 
sicians do  abound;"  yet  the  peripatetic  pliilosophy  of 
Aristotle  greatly  prevailed ;  and  the  obscurity  of  hia 
writings  permitting  so  many  errors  to  creep  in,  it  soon 
became  a  scheme  of  frivolous  and  subtle  speculations, 
well  adapted  to  nurture  tlie  superstition  which  was  the 
ft     great  characteristic  of  the  Eoman  mind. 


•  Biographie  Universelle,  art.  "  Comelie.' 
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Fortunately,  some  of  the  most  pestilential  diseases 
did  not  occm'  in  Eome  at  a  very  early  period  of  its 
existence  ;  for  the  real  plague  was  a  disease  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  prevalence  of  tliat 
malignant  disease  in  that  country  which  occasioned 
the  minute  injunctions  of  Moses  in  regard  to  washing, 
cleansing,  and  purifymg  the  pereon.  The  Eomans 
had  no  intercourse  with  Egy})t  until  about  480  years 
B.  c,  when  Haniilcar  was  sent  forth  fi'om  Caithago 
to  subdue  Sicily ;  for,  although  Egypt  was  the  emporium 
of  com,  up  to  that  time  the  Eomans  drew  all  their 
supply  from  Italy  and  Sicily;  so  that  the  epidemics  of 
Eome  were  the  natural  productions  of  Eome  itself. 
But  the  plague  appeared  subsequently,  and  made  such 
dreadfid  havoc  on  one  occasion  (b.  c.  144),  as  described 
by  Orosius  in  his  "History  of  the  World,"  that  the 
dead  bodies  lay  putrefymg  hi  the  streets  and  houses, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  to  approach  the  city. 
This  visitation  was,  probably,  the  same  iis  tliat 
which  Pliny  recorded*,  when  all  the  alDsurd  rites 
which  I  have  described  were  practised  witli  most 
imphcit  faith,  and  none  more  so  than  the  consultation 
of  the  SibylHne  books,  which  were  supposed  to  contam 
the  causes  and  issues  of  all  human  cidamities,  as  well  as 
the  more  important  fate  of  the  Etei'nal  City  itself.    But 

*  "  Pestilcntia,  qiicc  prioi-e  anno  in  bovcs  ingruerat,  eo  vcrtcrat 
in  hoininum  morbos.  Qui  incidcrant,  hand  facile  soptinuim  diem 
superabant:  qui  superaverant  longinquo,  maxinic  quartanoe  impli- 
c^abantur  morbo.  Sen-itia  niaxime  moriel)antur ;  eorum  strages 
per  omnes  viaa  inacpultornm  erat.  Ne  liberorum  quidem  funeribus 
Libitina  aubficiebat.  Cadavera,  intacta  a  canibus  ac  vultiiribns, 
tabes  adsnniebat ;  satiscjue  constabat  noc  illo,  ncc  priore  anno,  in 
tanta  strage  bonm,  horainumque,  vulturium  iisipiam  visum."  S«^e 
also  Noah  Webster,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
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wlien  till  tlieae  failed,  they  glaiUy  fltw  to  iiutrit?(l 
powers  and  to  uuknown  gods  for  deliverance  from 
their  troubles.  An  instance  of  this  blind  and  siiiier- 
stitious  reliance  is  recorded  by  Livy  in  relation  to  the 
plague  which  occurred  about  296  years  B.  a 

The  senate,  deputed  to  consult  the  Books  on  the 
occafdon,  discovered  a  command  that  the  woi-ship  of 
jfecidapius  should  be  transfeiTed  fi-om  Epidaiirus  to 
Eome  ;  and  an  embassy  was  despatched,  in  accordance 
with  such  authority,  for  tlie  respeetfid  conveyance  of 
the  statue  of  the  god.*  On  tlie  introduction  of  the 
deputation  into  tlie  temple,  it  is  said  that  a  sei-pent 
glided  from  under  the  chryselephautme  (gold  and  ivory) 
statue  of  the  deity,  which  was,  of  course,  supposed  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  the  god  liimself,  and,  as  such,  was 
transported  f  to  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  on  which  his 
temple  was  forthwith  erected,  and  the  epidemic  stayed. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence  that  .^Escula- 
piua  ia  represented  with  a  serpent;  and  a  modern 
author,  with  a  certain  appearance  of  irony,  has  sug- 
gestctl  that  the  knotted  stick  may  be  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  knotty  questions  which  constajitly  sug- 
gest themselves  in  the  course  of  medical  practice. 

Another  impressive  illustration  of  tliis  gibe  oc- 
curred about  eixty-one  years  B.C.,  when  Porapey 
returned  to  Eome  to  celebrate  tlie  triumph  he  had 
achieved  in  Syria.  He  introduced  with  the  prL^onera 
who  attended  him,  the  elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks, 
which  many  authors  have  sujiposed  to  be  the  leprosy  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  described  by  Moses  in  the  thirteenth 


•  Penny  Cycloptcilia,  art.  "  jEscnInpius." 
I  Perhaps  "  swam  "  would  have  betn  a  n 
— "  in  insuliim  trunnnavit." 
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chapter  of  Leviticus.*  Tliese  frequent  outbreaks  of 
epidemics,  and  the  absence  of  efficient  remedies  for 
their  cure,  afforded  a  pretext  to  Plato,  who  so  abhorred 
physicians,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  associates  of  effe- 
minacy and  corruption,  for  declaiing  that  the  early 
Romans  refused  them  admission,  for  the  space  of  six 
hundred  years,  into  their  city.  This,  however,  was  not 
so.f  The  profession  may  have  suffered  in  reputation 
in  consequence  of  the  mflated  pretensions  of  many  of 
its  members,  and  Plato  made  a  handle  of  their  disre- 
pute to  display  the  shrewdness  and  tact  which  invariably 
characterise  a  cutting  sarcasm.  We  read  of  one 
Archagathus,  for  instance,  from  whom  so  much  was 
expected  and  so  little  obtained,  that,  in  a  fit  of  petulant 
disgust,  the  people .  banished  him  from  Rome ;  and 
others  may  have  been  served  the  same,  so  that  it  is 
possible  neither  the  account  of  Plato  nor  that  of 
Drelincourt  is  absolutely  true,  and  we  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  attach  implicit  faith  to  either. 

That  the  medical  men  of  ancient  Rome  occupied  a 
very  subordinate  position,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.  They  were  men  with  httle  or 
no  education,  and  they  were,  consequently,  but  Uttle 
esteemed.  But  it  became  the  custom  amongst  the 
Greek  physicians  to  migrate  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  their  profession,  which  gradually  assumed  a 
more  respectable  aspect,  and  eventually  Julius  Ca3sar 
bestowed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  on  all  prac- 
titioners in  the  city.     Subsequently,  Augustus,  after  his 


*  Encyclographie  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  vol.  xi.  art.  "Ele- 
phantiasis." 

t  See  Drelincourt.  Apologia  contra  Calumniam  :  "  Medicos  sex- 
centis  annis  Roma  exulasse  ;  '*  1672. 
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recoveiy  fi-oni  a  severe  illness,  coni'erred  tlie  liotiuui- 
of  kiiiglitliixid  on  his  physician  Antonius  Musa,  and 
exempted  all  other  phyaicians  from  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  other  public  buidens. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  appear  to  have  been  very  much  in 
the  same  condition,  as  far  as  their  sensual  pleasures 
were  concerned,  as  are  those  of  Loudon  and  Paris  at 
tliG  present  day :  they  enjoyed  and  abused  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth,  and  sullered,  as  men  suffer  now,  in 
consequence.  Every  lusurj'  that  ai-t  could  invent  and 
wealth  command  was  indulged  in,  and  the  capital  itself 
was  inundated  mth  practitioners  of  various  degrees  and 
sects;  some  promising  largely,  like  Asclepiades,  whilst 
others  myatilied  the  public  by  propounding  new  doc- 
trines, which  were  as  senseless  and  unreasonable  as 
many  which  ai'c  proclaimed  at  the  present  day,  and 
some,  even  then,  deserved  as  little  credit  for  originaUty.* 
Astrology  and  every  other  form  of  quackery  was  prac- 
tised, uor  were  men  wanting,  who,  Uke  Endemeus  and 
Thesaalus,  vilified  their  bretliren  with  the  imputation  of 
fallacies  to  the  total  disregard  of  honesty  and  truth. 

With  such  incentives  from  its  own  internal  jealousies 
and  schisms,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  medical  profession 
was  ridiculed  then,  as  it  is  sometimes  now,  by  those  who 
had  no  need  of  its  assistance ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace, 
iu  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  a   triumph,  if  such    an 


■  Asclepittdts  was  a  native  of  Pruaaa,  in  Bitliynia.  Cicero  alludta 
to  him  (De  Oratore)  as  hia  personal  friend,  and  the  moat  popular 
phynician  of  the  city  ;  celebrated  as  much  for  hia  refined  elociuence 
oa  for  hia  skUl  in  physic. 

Sueloaiua  also  refers  lo  Aaotepiadcs  (Octav,  Angnst,  cap.  59) 
as  Iiaving  more  than  any  other  individual  rallied  the  medical  profea- 
aion  in  Home  to  the  confidence  anti  rcipect  of  the  people. 
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expression  may  be  used,  over  the  absence  of  grateful 
motives.* 

Of  the  different  sects  above  alluded  to,  the  opinions 
of  the  Methodists  prevailed  in  Eome  from  the  time  of, 
Themison ;  yet,  although  a  step  in  advance  was  made 
by  that  school  in  general  therapeutics,  by  deducing  in- 
dications of  treatment  from  analogies  in  symptoms,  aa 
a  sect  they  were  not  celebrated  for  their  learning,  not- 
withstanding a  few  honourable  exceptions,  such  aa 
Aulus,  Cornelius,  Celsus,  and  Sorauus, 

The  former  was  supposed  by  Bianconi  to  have  been 
merely  a  secretary  of  Tiberius,  and  to  have  compiled  a 
large  and  comprehensive  work,  of  which  his  treatise  on 
medicine  is  but  a  small  part.  It  informs  us  of  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  Dogmatists  and  Empirics, 
as  well  as  of  the  Methodists  ;  but  to  Ca3hns  Aurelianus, 
also  a  Methodist,  we  are  indebted  for  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  exact  system,  which  acquired  its 
highest  degree  of  popularity  and  estimation  under  the 
teaching  of  Soranns, 

Celsiis  lived  in  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Cahgula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  It  has  been  tliaputed 
whether  he  practised  any  branch  of  metlicine  ;  and  if 
we  determine  in  the  afHrmativo,  it  is  only  because  we 
cannot  conceive  that  a  mere  amateiu-  would  have  been 
at  the  pains  of  acquiring  such  pert'ect  knowledge,  as  he 
had,  of  the  dogmaa  of  the  different  sects  of  physidans, 
or  would  have  been  able  to  describe  the  diseases  he 
treats  of  with  so  much  accuracy,  or  laid  down  the 
most  approved  methods  for  curing  them  that  were  then 


•  Need  we  refer  to  the  epigrams  in  Hippocrates  on  Symmaoua,  on 
Cams,  and  on  Hermocratea,  to  ehow  how  eaaiiy  eavj  raoklea  into 


n 


known.  His  work  *  contains,  in  an  epitome,  everj-- 
thing  that  is  valuable  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
which  he  also  translated  into  pui'e  and  elegant  Latin, 
In  medicine  he  approved  and  followed  the  doctrine  of 
Asclcpiades  ;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  treatise 
is  that  which  relates  to  surgery,  in  which  we  find 
methods  of  practice  laid  down,  and  modes  of  perform- 
ing several  operations  described ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
lateral  operation  for  stone,  and  couching  for  cataract,  in 
the  manner  still  used,  with  some  improvement.  In  liia 
tliird  book  he  gives  abimdant  evidence  tliat  very  active 
measures  were  adopted  in  the  cure  of  pestilential  and 
ardent  fevers.  Hence  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
Eomans  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  any  rational 
'  system  of  treating  the  formidable  epidemics  to  which 
they  were  so  frequently  a  prey. 

Had  it  been  tlie  decree  of  Providence  that  any  one 
science  should  advance  irrespective  of  othei-s,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  intellectual  men  engaged 
in  its  pursuit,  how  bright  would  have  been  the  lot  of 
medicine,  even  at  the  dawn  of  the  Cliristian  era  I  But 
history  exhibits  it  advancing  in  corresponding  steps 
with  other  sciences  :  for  a  philosophical  habit  of  thought 
had  estabHshed  itself  among  physicians,  and  they 
enlisted  themselves  under  various  schools,  which  either 
advocated  the  Epicurean  theory  of  atoms,  or  professed 
Stoical  dogmas,  or  incidcated  the  tenets  of  Scepticism, 
On  the  other  hand,  to  ward  off  or  alleviate  disease 

8  still  considered  as  sometliing  superliuman,  and  the 
studious  habits  which  tliis  pursuit  naturally  engendered 


•  "  De  Ru  Metlicit."  Thin  work,  wxitlen  in  elegant  Latin,  is 
itill  the  delight  of  medical  inen ;  there  have  been  many  editions 
publiBhed,  the  most  esteciiied  being  the  Aldine  edition,  8vo.,  1528. 
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exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  pliilosopliical  opinions 
of  the  age. 

The  mystical  phasis  was,  as  M.  Cousin  has  described 
it,  characterised  by  a  synthetical  method*,  or  in  other 
words,  by  the  habit  of  attributing  to  certain  combined 
agencies,  which  were  very  imperfectly  known,  the  ab- 
stract nature  and  final  cause  of  all  things ; .  but,  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Socrates  originated  a  more 
correct  mode  of  investigation,  by  attempting  to  reduce 
things  to  tlieir  ultimate  elements,  and  to  study  all  natural 
phenomena  in  their  most  simple  fonns,  as  presented  to 
his  senses,  rather  than  by  indulging  in  the  visionary 
speculations  of  his  predecessors.  He  practised,  in  effect, 
a  method  of  analysis  or  induction,  and  thereby  intro- 
duced the  first  stage  of  that  sensual  philosophy,  which' 
acquired  the  data  for  its  perfect  development  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Bacon 
and  Descartes. 

Hippocrates  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and 
was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  new  system  which  the 
latter  promulgated.  Without  extenuating  the  merits 
of  the  former,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
he  seized  on  that  system  which  was  so  obviously  cal- 
culated to  test  the  merits  of  speculative  philosophy  in 
medicine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  empiricism  on  the 
other.  He  embraced  it ;  and,  elevating  by  its  means 
empiricism  to  philosophy,  he  brought  down  specu- 
lative philosophy  to  the  details  of  empiriad  obser- 
vation. 

By  thus  combining  the  two,  he  established  medicine 
as  a  distinct  science,  and  impressed  on  it  that  character 

*  Cours    de    I'Histoire    de   la  Philosophic,  par  M.  V.  Cousin. 
Paris,  1841. 
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which  M.  Auguste  Comte  describes  as  the  theological 
phasis.  * 

Just  as  Pythagoras  elevated  mystical  philosophy  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  by  repudiating  the  mul- 
titude of  undefined  agencies  of  Eastern  pliilosophers, 
and  by  substituting  one  great  cause  or  original  unit,  80 
Hippocrates  raised  the  tlieological  phasis  to  its  cubni- 
nating  point,  by  attxibuting  to  one  divinity,  "  Natm'e," 
that  providential  superintendence  wljereby  the  even 
course  of  events  and  man's  health  were  mamtained, 
and  by  whose  disturbed  forces  all  aberrations  were 
produced. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Hippocrates  showed  the 
importance  of  observation,  and  established  medicine 
as  an  inductive  science,  than  it  was  again  debased  by 
the  speculations  of  conflicting  sectarians. 

The  new  discoveries  in  anatomy  were  made  the  found- 
ation for  discussing  the  cause  of  functions  in  health  and 
disease ;  and,  as  these  rhetorical  thsputations  were  not 
based  on  suiEcient  data,  conflicting  theories  became 
rife,  and  schism  quickly  followed ;  hence  Dogmatism 
and  Empiricism. 

The  Dogmatist  paid  great  attention  to  anatomy,  and 
speculated  on  the  vital  functions  as  well  as  on  the 
occult  causes  of  all  deviations  from  health ;  whence  he 
enunciated  the  idea  of  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  improved  general  therapeutics  by  founding 
them  on  fixed  and  rational  principles. 

In  opposition  to  the  dogmatical  physicians,  and  to 
the  confusion  m  which  their  preconceived  interpreta- 
tions of  experience  threatened  to  involve  medicine,  the 

•  CuUTB  de  Philosophie  Positive,  par  M.  Auguste  Comte,  toI.  i. 
p.  12. 
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Empiric,  whose  puriiose  it  was  to  adhere  strictly  to  ex?l 
perience  without  entering  upon  any  philosophical  in-T 
vestigation  of  principles,  disregarded  anatomy  as  uaeleaa 
and  the  causes  of  disease  as  superfluous  :  ho,  however^J 
stood  ou  much  higher  ground  than  the  charlatan  of  the! 
present  day ;  for  he  was  required  to  know  the  different  I 
philosophical  dogmas  in  order  to  combat  them,  and  de^l 
pended  ou  the  observations  of  othei's  in  the  treatment  I 
of  disease  where  his  own  experience  failed  him;  audi 
if  he  encountered  a  new  disease,  in  which  neither  hia  I 
own  observations  nor  tliose  of  his  predecessors  availed! 
him,  he  appealed  to  a  system  of  analogism  for  the  treat*  I 
ment,  and  tested  its  merits  by  subsequent  observation,  f 
The  dilFereuce,  however,  between  Dogmatists  and  Em*  1 
pirics  was  more  verbal  than  real ;  for  the  actual  prao  I 
tice  of  the  two  sects  was  very  similar. 

If  we  attempt  to  define  the  precise  fiicts  on  which 
the  art  of  medicine  was  then  based,  the  sum  and  ■  i 
substance  of  them  must  appear  lamentably  small,  con-  . 
aidering  the  number  of  years  which  were  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  them.  The  human  mind  was  more  begiiiled 
by  phantoms  than  exercised  by  observation,  and  almost 
every  dogma  which  was  advanced  was  worse  than 
simply  erroneous,  because  many  facts  were  distorted 
to  tally  with  their  delusions. 

It  was  a  theory  of  the  early  Egyptians,  that  some 
critical  evacuation  was  the  turning  point  of  disease,  and 
the  introduction  of  many  remedial  agents  in  the  shape 
of  evacuants  was  the  rosidt.  Of  these  the  squill  was 
one,  and  it  is  still  employed  at  the  present  day. 

To  Hippocrates  all  honour  is  due  for  studying  and 
describmg  what  may  be  called  the  natm-al  history  of 
disease,  and  for  the  aphorisms  which  he  bequeathed  to 
his  followers.     Aristotle,  Ilerophilus  and  Era.'iistratua 
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observed  and    accumulated    certain   anatomical   facts, 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  jiliysiology. 

Tliey  knew  that  the  bones  were  the  passive  organs 
of  support  and  locomotion ;  but  they  knew  not  the 
beautiflU  process  of  tlieir  development,  nor  the  con- 
dition of  their  perfect  structui'e.  They  knew  that  con- 
tractility was  the  essential  endowment  of  muscles,  and 
that  by  tliis  property  every  movement  of  the  body  was 
effected  ;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  ultimate  mus- 
culnr  filire.  They  bchevetl  that  the  nerves  communi- 
cated to  the  muscles  their  power  and  energy  of  action, 
and  stumbled  on  the  truth  of  there  being  nerves  of 
sensation  as  well  as  nerves  of  motion  ;  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  anatomy  and  structure  of  either  brain  or 
nerves.  They  knew  the  purpose  served  by  the  aii- 
mentiiry  canal ;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  apparatus 
by  which  the  nutritive  fluid  was  elaborated :  and 
although  Erasistratus  saw  the  lacteal  vessels,  he  knew 
not  that  they  conveyed  the  elaborated  fluid  from  the 
intestines  into  the  blood-vessels.  They  knew  that  the 
heart  was  the  starting  point  'of  tlie  arteries  ;  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  circidation  of  the  blood,  Tliey 
knew  that  a  constant  supply  of  atmospheric  air  to  the 
lungs  was  necessaiy  for  tlie  maintenance  of  life ;  but 
they  knew  not  tliat  it  was  for  the  conversion  of  venous 
into  arterial  blood,  and  for  the  generation  of  heat. 
They  knew  that  the  kidneys  were  oi^ns  of  excretion  ; 
but  they  knew  not  their  structure,  nor  the  pecuHar 
nature  of  the  eflete  elements  wliich  it  is  their  ofiicc  to 
carry  away.  They  knew  the  general  chai'acter  of  those 
organs  by  which  the  higher  classes  of  animals  are  per- 
petuated on  the  etath's  surface;  but  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  beautifid  phenomena  of  embiyology. 

Tlioy  deluded  themselves  with  the  erroneous  notion 
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that  the  heart  and  arteries  were  subservient  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Pneuma  or  vital  spirit  through  the  body  ; 
that  the  heart  itself  was  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  the  liver 
the  centre  of  all  emotions  and  desires ;  and  the  brain 
they  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  gland. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  achievements  in  medi- 
cine of  the  early  Eomans,  it  is  witli  a  painful  conscious- 
ness of  their  imperfection ;  for  neither  did  they  add  to 
the  store  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  nor 
did  they  give  practical  effect  to  the  doctrines  which 
these  latter  had  advocated  and  nursed  into  popularity. 
The  profession  was  exercised  by  men  who  lacked  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  character  so  essential  for 
its  successful  pursuit,  whence  much  of  the  decadence 
wliich  it  will  be  my  duty  to  record  in  many  subse- 
quent pages ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  satires 
of  Martial,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  Latin  poets, 
as  well  as  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  Cato  and 
Pliny  speak  of  our  profession,  were  not  altogether 
unmerited. 
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About  the  time  of  Clirist,  "when  the  Methodists  enjoyed 
their  highest  degree  of  popularity,  their  fundamental 
doctrine  was  called  in  question  by  Athenteus  of  Attila, 
who,  instead  of  accepting  the  combination  of  prmiitive 
atoms  as  tlie  condition  of  health  and  disease,  revived 
the  Platonic  theory  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial, 
active  principle,  called  Puemna  or  spirit.  Aristotle,  as 
we  liave  already  -seen,  described  the  channel  by  wliich 
this  hypothetical  pneunia  obtained  access  into  the  blood- 
vessels, and  Pi'axii^oras  explained  thereby  the-tbcory 
of  the  pulse,  which  he  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  arteries  during  the 
passage  of  the  pneuma. 

Those  physicians  who  could  not  accept  the  doctrines 
of  the  Methodists,  joined  the  Pneumatists ;  and  so 
enthusiastic  were  they  in  their  respective  creeds,  that 
Galen  at  a  later  period  said  of  them,  "  they  would 

I  rather  betray  their  country  than  abjure  their  opinions." 
These  conflicting  theories  gave  rise  to  a  sect  who 
thought- that  no  one  system  was  absolutely  true  nor 
absolutely  false ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  point  pre- 
cisely to  that  which  they  conceived  to  be  true,  or  to 
that  which  they  suspected  might  be  false,  they  estab- 
hslied  no  general  tlieory  of  their  own,  but  claimed  the 
right  of  private  judgment  m  each  particular  case,  pro- 
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fessing  to  select  the  good  and  avoid  tlie  bad.  In 
accordance  with  their  profession  they  denominated 
themselves  Eclectics.  Their  condition  was  one  of 
doubt  and  micertainty ;  but  as  they  had  no  fixed 
principle,  they  escaped  the  process  of  refiitation,  whilst 
they  oscillated  between  the  Dogmatists,  Empirics,  and 
Methodists,  aiding  neither,  but  introducing  new  terms 
which  compUcated  all.  Archigenes  of  Syria  was  the 
chief  of  the  Eclectics.  He  obtained  a  great  reputation 
in  Eome  under  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and  is 
honourably  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  his  contemporary,  as 
well  as  by  Galen.  Many  Empirics,  Methodists,  Pneu- 
matists  and  Eclectics,  dissatisfied  with  the  arrogant 
tenets  of  the  Dogmatists,  made  common  cause  against 
them,  and  united  themselves  with  a  sect  whose  philo- 
sophy consisted  in  a  suspension  of  judgment,  not  only 
in  relation  to  an  external  physical  world,  but  also  in 
that  of  their  own  personal  existence.  This  systematic 
scepticism  is  shown  by  Bitter*  to  have  had  great  influ- 
ence on,  and  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with, 
the  development  of  the  ait  of  medicine ;  and  not  a 
little,  perhaps,  with  some  of  its  delusions,  seeing  that 
the  number  of  physicians  who  subscribed  to  it  was  very 
great. 

From  the  time  of  Pyrrho  downwards,  we  have  a 
catalogue  of  Sceptics ;  but  the  succession  of  the  scliool 
was  broken  for  a  time,  until  it  was  revived  by  Ptolemy 
of  Cyrene,  who  had  Herachdes  and  Sarpedon  as 
pupils. 

u^Enesidemus,  a  disciple  of  Heraclides,  gave  to  tlie 
Sceptical  system  a  new  and  solid  foundation  ;  and  tlie 

*  Ritter's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  2G0. 
Translation  by  A.  J.  W.  ^Morrison,  B.A. 
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new  Sceptics,  collectively,  were  physicians,  since  all 
those  of  the  sect  of  whose  circumstances  in  life  we 
know  anything  —  and  these  form  by  far  the  majority  — 
were  so,* 

The  Sceptic  maintained  that  nothing  could  be  kuown 
and  nothing  demonstrated  f,  and  therefore  refused  to 
speak  positively  on  the  existence  of  a  real  entity. 


"  He  would  n 


with  a  peremptory  t 
c  upon  hia  fiice  hia  uv 


The  fallacy  and  extravagance  of  the  system  were 
never  better  exemplified  than  when  Hume,  the  greatest 
and  most  legitimate  sceptic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
accepted  the  forcible  and  conclusive  argiunenta  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  in  disproof  of  an  external  material 
world,  and  applied  them  to  prove  the  non-existence  of 
mind.  In  thus  making  a  clean  sweep  of  both  mind  and 
matter,  he  made  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  to  carry 
with  it  its  own  reftitatiou.  It  was  also  inimitably 
ridiculed  by  Moh^re  J,  where  Sganarelle  reproves  Mar- 
phurius,  whom  he  had  just  before  soundly  beaten,  for 
speaking  too  positively  on  the  fact:  "Corrigez,  s'il 
vous  plait,  cette  mauifere  de  pai'ler.  II  faut  douter  de 
toute  chose,  et  vous  ne  devez  pas  dire  que  je  vous  ai 
battu,  mais  qu'il  vous  semble  que  je  vous  ai  battu." 

We  have  no  positive  date  of  the  precise  period  when 
scepticism  was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  Hitter  shows 
satisfactorily  enough  that  it  must  have  been  from  the 
dawn  to  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  the 


•  Kitter'H  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  ii 
lation  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  B.A. 

t  rbid.  vol.  iv.  p.  275. 

j  "  Mariage  Forc^,"  Act  i.  Scene  8. 
VOL.  I.  F 


p.  2eO.    Trans- 
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Christian  era ;  for  it  was  a  leading  feature  with  the 
Sceptics  to  contrast  their  own  views  with  the  opinions 
of  every  other  school  of  philosophy,  whether  half 
extinct  or  still  flourisliing ;  and  Kitter  has  thence  de- 
duced a  tolerably  correct  account  of  their  course  and 
duration. 

Sextus,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  empirical  school, 
and  therefore  sumamed  Empiricus,  traced  the  history 
of  the  material  grounds  of  scepticism  *  ;  and  liis  fame 
rests  on  the  ckcumstance  of  his  having  given  the  most 
complete  collection  of  sceptical  arguments  against  the 
Dogmatists ;  from  which  we  may  clearly  see  that  the 
sceptical  school  must  have  been  formed  at  a  time  when 
the  stoical  school  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on 
scientific  thought,  for  the  stoical  school  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  attack.  Now  the  stoical  philosophy 
began  to  decline  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  ; 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  every  other 
system  of  philosophy  was  overshadowed  by  neo- 
Platonism.f  And  this  inference  is  corroborated  by  the 
writings  of  Galen  against  the  Empirics,  which  are  only 
directed  against  Menodotus  (one  of  the  later  Sceptics)]; 
while  in  a  later  work  he  mentions  Herodotus,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Menodotus,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  Sextus 
Empiricus,  the  disciple  of  Herodotus ;  and  as  he  col- 
lected into  one  book  the  whole  of  the  sceptical  doc^ 
trines,  and  Galen  does  not  mention  him,  we  must 
conclude  that  Herodotus  was  a  contemporary  of  Galen. 
Eeckoning,  therefore,  backward,  -aSnesidemus  may 
have  lived  about  the  commencement  of  our  era.  J 

*  Sexti  Empirici  Opera.      P3riThonianiin  Institutionum.      Cum 
Henrici  Stephani  versione  et  notis,  etc.,  Lipsi«. 
f  Ritter,  vol.  iv.  p.  260. 
t  Ibid.  p.  261. 
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The  introduction  of  Christianity  had  an  undoubted 
influence  on  the  course  of  medical  science ;  for  the 
Christian  was  taught  to  recognise,  in  every  bodily  in- 
firmity, the  dispensation  of  the  Almighty,  and  in  the 
calm,  absti-acted  pursuits  of  those  holy  men  who  passed 
their  time  in  prayer  and  meditation,  a  propitiatory 
influence  :  hence  medicine  fell  into  the  hands  of  monks 
and  anchorites,  who  assumed  to  themselves,  exclusively, 
the  power  of  interpreting  all  natural  phenomena  as  in- 
dications of  the  Divine  will,  aiid  pretended  to  possess 
some  occult  and  supernatural  means  of  curing  disease. 
These  pretensions  were  well  suited  to  weak  heads  then, 
just  as  similar  charlatanism  is  adapted  to  weak  under- 
standings now  ;  but  medicine  is  an  art  of  slow  growth, 
wherein  every  theory,  like  the  sturdy  oak,  ia  fed  by 
roots  which  burrow  firmly  in  the  depth  of  time  ;  and 
however  true  it  may  be  that  the  destinies  of  religion 
and  science  are  so  closely  imited,  that  whatever  pro- 
motes the  one,  must  have  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
other,  yet  the  timid  and  absurd  apprehension  that  fi-ee 
mental  exercise  might  end  in  refigious  scepticism,  has 
induced  many  a  well-intentioned  man  to  avert  from 
science  the  searching  eye  of  reason :  and  it  ia  to  be 
feared,  too,  that  the  enthusiasm  and  self-abnegation 
which  rehgion  was  able  to  inspire  in  these  ancient 
wortliies,  was  more  than  coimterbalanced  by  the  private 
advantage  which  necromancy  and  quackery  secured  to 
tlieir  votaries ;  for  the  Essenes,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken,  embraced  Cliristianity  because  its  prin- 
ciples resembled  their  own ;  but  it  did  not  restrain 
them  fi"om  disfiguring  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  of 
their  adopted  faith  by  amalgamating  with  it  mysterious 
prai;tices  for  their  worldly  profit.  They  ascribed  certain 
divine  powers  to  certain  tilings  wliich  they  called  ^ons. 
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and  Chxist  Himself  they  denominated  .32on,  wherefcr 
they  explained  His  miracles.  They  conceived  tliat  the 
Almighty  was  to  be  propitiated  by  signa  and  symbols, 
and  that,  as  words  were  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  man, 
those  signs  which  represented  words  were  of  most  avail, 
especially  words  of  the  most  ancient  languages  :  hence 
arose  the  use  of  talismans,  amulets  or  charms,  on  wliich 
cabalistic  signs  were  engraved,  and  which,  when  worn 
round  the  neck,  were  supposed  to  be  preservatives 
against  all  forms  of  disease  *  and  evil  spirits.  This 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  chaims  existed  long  before, 
therefore  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Christian  religion ; 
for  both  Greeks  and  Romans  suspended  every  kind  of 
talisman  on  their  bodies  by  means  of  chains,  and  if  by 
chance  the  supernatural  influence  failed,  die  inefficacy 
■was  attributed  to  some  disregard  of  the  ceremony  of 
prepai'ation.  The  Jews,  also,  from  the  earUest  periods, 
were  wont  to  carry  about  with  them  phylacteries,  or 
bits  of  parchment,  with  jiassages  from  the  Bible 
written  upon  them.  But  amuletw  and  talismans  were 
made  of  metal  or  stone,  and  formed,  with  the  strictest 


"  "A  taliaman  is  a  substance  composed  of  certnin  oabalistjc  charac- 
tere  engraved  on  atone,  metal,  or  other  material,  or  else  written  on 
dips  of  paper.  It  differs  from  an  amulet  in  this  respect,  that  it  may 
be  deposited  in  any  place,  or  carried  about  the  person  witliont  losing 
its  efficacy,  whilst  the  latter  requires  to  be  constantly  worn  about 
the  individual." — Fettigrew  on  Superstitions  connected  with  the 
Histori/  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  jiage  43. 

In  Arabit:  the  word  "amulet"  means  "  that  wiiich  is  suspended." 
— Page  47. 

"  Charms  and  amulets  have  a  eimilar  signification,  and  imply  a 
similarity  of  power,  the  difference  being  rather  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  severally  used  than  in  any  difference  of  Iheir  nature. 
Amulets  were  to  be  suspended  when  employed.  Charms  are  not 
neceeaarily  subji^cted  to  such  a  method  of  application." Page  47. 
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observance  to  certain  superstitious  ceremonies,  at  some 
particular  period  of  time  when  an  especial  star  was  in 
the  zenith,  or  when  some  particulai-  planets  were  in 
conjunctiou.  The  figures  which  were  cut  on  these 
charms  varied  according  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
nations  by  which  tliey  were  used  :  among  tlie  ancient 
Egyptians,  for  instance,  the  favoiuitc  figiu-es  were  the 
scarabeus  and  ibis;  they  were  wrought  with  great 
skill,  and  therefore  served  as  ornaments  as  well  as  for 
protection. 

Diuing  the  spread  of  these  mysterious  but  lucrative 
practices,  both  Jews  and  Pythagoreans  strove  to  outdo 
die  Essenes  in  their  superstitious  exorcisms,  and  all 
eventually  combined  to  form  the  sects  which  were 
known  as  Cabalists  and  Gnostics,  during  the  first 
centmy  of  the  Christian  era.  Tiieir  knowledge  con- 
sisted of  the  magic  of  tlie  Persians,  mixed  up  with  the 
dreams  of  the  Asclepiades,  the  nmnbers  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  atoms  of  Democritus ;  in  short,  there  was  no 
end  to  their  belief,  provided  mysticism  was  the  basis, 
and  magic  was  eventually  regarded  as  a  proper  science 
by  the  Sophists  of  Alexandria. 

The  Gnostics  were  dlstingtmhed  as  the  most  poUte 
and  learned  of  the  early  Christians ;  but  as  in  religion 
they  blended  with  the  fiiith  of  Christ  many  obscure 
tenets  which  they  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
Orientals,  so  in  medicine  they  launched  out  into  the 
wildest  speculations,  and  dehvered  themselves  over  to 
the  guidance  of  a  disordered  imagination.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  invisible 
world ;  and  were  led  to  the  doctrine  of  demons  as  tlic 
authors  of  aU  bodily  infirmities.  They  pretended,  by 
iuterrc^ting  the  evil  8pu*its,  to  discover  their  lurking 
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places,  and  by  their  charms  and  talismans  to  cast  them 
out. 

One  figure  of  supreme  efficacy,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  supposed  by  the 
Jews  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  sacred  name  of  God, 

was  the  double  triangle  interlaced  /\  ;  by  the  aid  of 

which  both  Cabalists  and  Gnostics  performed  all  sorts 
of  miraculous  cures.* 

Doubtless,  many  of  the  early  Churchmen,  foreseeing 
the  scandal  which  would  necessarily  befall  their  order 
by  the  necromancy  and  conjuration  of  some  of  their  bre- 
thren, set  their  faces  against  such  absurdities,  and  repu- 
diated both  Cabalists  and  Gnostics ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  divers  of  the  primitive  fathers,  St.  Anastasius 
amongst  others,  affected  a  power  of  penetrating  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and,  by  that  means,  of  revealing  the 
cause  and  issue  of  disease.  For  many  centuries  the 
priesthood  engrossed  the  scanty  knowledge  of  the  time 
in  their  own  body,  and  exercised  the  influence  which  it 
gave  in  impressing  the  laity  with  sentiments  of  super- 
stitious awe  of  their  divine  powers.  Somehow  or  other, 
there  has  always  appeared  to  be  a  connection  between 
the  contemplation  of  man's  relations  to  the  unseen 
world,  and  the  practice  of  quackery  in  this.  Theology 
has  ever  been  apt  to  run  into  superstition,  and  to 
degenerate  into  abuse  for  the  sake  of  power.  "  The 
love  of  power,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  "  has  led  the  priest- 
hood of  many  a  faith  to  affect  a  mystery,  the  key  to 
which  was  in  their  own  keeping." 

*  This  famous  diagram  of  the  Gnostics  is  placed  on  the  seal  of 
Solomon  in  the  "  Faust "  of  Goethe.  It  is  the  Trutenfuss  of  German 
magicians,  the  symbol  of  freemasons,  and  it  is  the  ensign  of  Alsatian 
brewers. 


This  is  but  too  faithful  a  commentary  on  the  first 
fourteen  ceaturies  of  the  Christian  era,  during  which 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  chiefly  confined  to  monks 
and  anchorites  ;  and,  altliough  some  few  brilliant  excep- 
tions are  on  record,  yet  tlie  sketch  which  vdU  now 
follow  of  the  80-caUed  "  noble  art  of  healing,"  up  to  tlie 
fifteentli  century,  at  least,  will  represent  it  a  prey  to 
the  various  opposing  systems  of  frivolous  subtleties  and 
fanaticism,  and  t«nd  to  show  how  man  became  more  and 
more  credulous  and  superstitious,  wliilst  the  priesthood 
became  more  and  more  oppressive  and  tyramiicaL  Thus, 
the  first  century  was  most  prohfic  of  supernatural 
events — so  much  so,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  very  fiir  from  being  esteemed  an  uncommon  event, 
as  we  may  collect  from  the  Chronicles  of  Orderic  Vital  • ; 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  tew,  if  any,  miraculous 
cures  are  recorded  as  iiaving  been  effected  by  men  who 
devoted  their  fives  to  the  observation  and  study  of 
natural  phenomena ;  all  were  accomplished  by  saints 
or  sovereigns,  and  to  the  disparagement  of  medical 
celebrities. 

It  is  true  that  rocdiciue  was  closely  united  with 
rehgion,  and  it  is  not  tlie  province  of  a  medical  writer 
to  inquire  whether  the  laws  of  nature  may  have  been 
occasionally  suspended  for  the  senice  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  but  miracidous  cures  of  disease  have  been 
continued  "  from  the  first  of  the  Fathers  to  the  last  of 

I  the  Popes,"  and  by  persons  who  appear  to  have  liad 
other  interests  than  those  of  religion  at  heart 
Both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  relate  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  Bupernatural  power  practised  by  the  Em- 
Ord. 


'  Collection  des  Mi^moires  nir  I'Histoire  6e  U  France,  par  GuJzot. 
c  Vital.     Tome  xxv.  p.  28. 
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peror  Vespasian  on  a  poor  blind  man  at  Alexandi-iaTI 
This  latter  came,  earnestly  entreating  the  Emperor  to 
assist  in  curing  his  infirmity,  alleging  that  he  'was 
prompted  to  apply  by  the  admonition  of  the  god 
Serapis,  and  importuning  the  prince  to  anoint  his 
cheeks  and  tlie  balls  of  his  eyes  with  the  royal  spittle. 
Vespasian  at  first  treated  the  suppHcatton  with  disdain, 
but  at  length,  moved  by  the  feiTour  of  the  petitioner, 
he  yielded  to  his  desire.  He  did  as  he  was  requested, 
and  success  immediately  followed. 

Another  suppHcant  appeared  at  the  same  time,  who 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  entreated  Vespasian 
to  touch  the  diseased  members  with  liis  foot,  and  he 
also  was  cured.* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  black  art. 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  practice  of  necromancy 
carried,  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  an  edict  of  banish- 
ment wa.s  published  against  all  magicians,  but  the 
practice  lost  nothing  of  its  popularity  :  on  the  con- 
trary, tlie  very  semblance  of  persecution  appeared  to 
give  it  increased  vitality,  for  a  spirit  of  rivalry  was 
established  between  magicians  and  the  priests  who 
officiated  in  the  temples  of  jEsculapius,  which  were 
still  famous  for  miraculous  ciu-es,  while  both  were  sua- 
tained  by  the  entire  faith  of  the  people.  Credulity 
performed  the  office  of  faith,  and  thus  an  unresisting 
acquiescence  in  supernatural  agencies  characterised  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity.  Happily,  however,  a  few 
men  appeared  from  time  to  time  who  checked,  in  some 
degree,  tlie  spread  of  superstition,  by  devoting  thera- 
selvea  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  and,  as  far  as  they 


•  Tacitus,  Historia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8;    SnetoniuH,  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  7; 
e  also  Lives  of  the  NecromancerB,  by  Williani  Godwin. 
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■were  able,  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  they  generally- 
set  out  with  some  preconceived  dogma  of  oue  or 
another  of  the  sects  above  described,  and  thus  per- 
petuated the  errors  which  tliey  endeavoured  to  correct. 

Nero  fii-st  conferred  the  title  of  Archiater  on  his 
physician  Andromachus,  who  obtauied  great  notoriety 
from  having  invented  a  celebrated  compound  called 
Theriaca.  The  prescription  for  its  preparation  was 
translated  into  verse  by  Damocrates,  and  the  poem  is 
preserved  in  Galen's  work,  "  De  Antidotia."  Soon  after 
Andromachus  had  this  honorary  distinction  conferred 
on  him,  other  physicians  were  called  archiatri  (from  the 
Greek  word  apj^iarpog,  or,  as  rendered  into  Latin, 
superposittts  medicorum),  and  were  chai-ged  with  a 
kind  of  superintendence  over  the  profession  generally. 

Marinus  was  one  who  paid  great  attention  to 
anatomy,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the 
muscles,  as  well  as  on  other  organs  of  the  animal  body.* 
He  examined  also  the  structure  of  the  glands,  and 
compared  them  to  sponges  for  the  purpose  of  moisten- 
ing and  lubricating  the  tissues  with  which  he  found 
them  in  contact  We  read  also  of  his  disciple,  Quintus, 
who  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  practitioners  by 
whom  some  colouring  was  given  to  the  calumny  of 
Plato ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  driven  out  of  liome 
because  he  killed  all  hia  patient8.f  He  lived,  inoppor- 
tunely for  him,  at  a  period  when  he  was  called  on  for 
greater  resources  than  he  had  at  his  command ;  for 
immediately  after  the  eruption*  of  Vesuvius  (a.d.  79), 
which  buried  Herculaneum  under  a  mass  of  ashes,  a 
pestilential  fever  broke  out  in  Rome,  of  which  it  is 
said   that    not   fewer  than  ten  thousand  people  died 

•  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  t  I*>id. 
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daily,  during  a  considerable  period.  This  malady  is 
very  generally  ascribed  by  historians  to  the  pollution 
which  is  supposed  to  have  affected  the  air  in  conse- 
quence of  the  volcanic  eruption  ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  originated  in  the  filth  and  poverty  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  ijicrease  made  to  the  population 
of  the  capital,  when  the  fugitives  from  the  ruined 
towns  and  villages  of  Campania  sought  an  asylum 
witliin  its  walls.*  Now,  when  we  read  of  the  treat- 
ment then  adopted  for  fevers,  and  consider  the  utter 
inefficacy  of  the  remedies  which  wore  employed 
against  so  formidable  a  disease  as  that  which  was 
perhaps  instrumental  in  causing  the  expulsion  of 
Quintus  from  his  native  city,  we  are  tempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  "  temerity "  which  Celsus  admitted  to  be 
"  beneficial  to  those  whom  reason  had  failed  to  cure," 
as  well  as  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Sir  Eobert  Talbor, 
a  celebrated  empiric  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who, 
on  being  admitted  to  a  consultation  with  grave  and 
orthodox  doctors,  when  asked  by  one,  "  Wliat  is  fever  ?  " 
rephed,  "A  disease  which  I  cannot  define,  but  can 
cure  ;  and  which  you  camiot  cure,  but  can  define.''^ 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  felt  their  deficiency  in  the  absolute 
number  of  remedies  which  they  possessed ;  for  Diosco- 
rides,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  described 
about  seven  hundred  medicinal  plants,  besides  ninety 

•  Encycloptedia  Metropolitana,  vol.  x.  p.  GIO. 

t  The  English  Remedy,  or  his  Wonderfiil  Secret  for  oureing  of 
AgTiEH  and  Feavers,  by  Sir  Eobert  Taibor.  1C82.  Thia  cure  for 
agues  contained  bark,  of  which  a  poor  Indian  accidenfally  dia- 
covered  the  virtues,  which  iho  Jeiraits  introduced  into  England, 
and  which  was  denounced  by  many  at  tie  time  as 
the  devil. 
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miuerab,  and  one  hundj-ed  and  aixty-eight  animal  sub- 
atances*,  a  number  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
so-called  simples  contained  in  any  pharmacopceia  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  tnje,  he  travelled  over  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
plants,  and  acquainting  himself  with  their  reputed 
qualities  ;  he  moreover  mvestigated  the  nature  of  many 
Indian  plants,  which  were  then  brought  to  the  markets 
of  Europe ;  so  that  he  alone  may  have  possessed  much 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  time  :  but  he  did  his  best  to 
difliiHo  it  by  writing  his  great  work,  "  De  Materia 
Medica,"  which  enjoyed  a  universal  reputation  for 
sixteen  centuries,  and  was  referred  to  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  as  the  fii-st  ajid  greatest  authority  either 
in  botany  or  the  virtues  of  plants.  Neither  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  resources  may  have  influenced  Nero  in 
issuing  his  edict  for  tlie  punishment  of  necromancy. 
The  lack  of  knowledge,  however,  in  estimating  the 
virtues  of  many  substances,  and  the  positive  Ignorance 
of  many  so-called  speciflcs  which  we  now  possess, 
justify,  we  may  think,  the  epithet  which  has  been  given 
to  their  remedies  generally. 

Archigenes  was  another  celebrity  of  the  first  century. 
He  was  the  earliest  writer  on  the  nature  of  dysentery, 
and  suggested  opium  as  the  remedy  for  it ;  he  also 
described  with  accuracy  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
hepatic  abscess.  In  other  respecte  he  drew  largely  on 
his  imagination,  accounting  for  the  false  hope  which  ia 
maintained  in  phthisis  by  representing  the  lungs  as 
insensible,  and  fancifiilly  describing  sympathetic  affec- 
tions   as    shadows     of    others.      His    contemporary, 


•  Alston  (Charletii,  Inde;?  Medicamentorum,  etc.    Edin.  1752. 
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Areticua  of  Cappadocia,  was  reno'wnec]  for  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  tlie  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  elegance  and  precision  of  his  writing.  He  was  the 
first  to  show  the  glandular  nature  of  the  kidneys,  and 
affirmed  that  the  terminal  branches  of  the  vena-porta 
in  the  Uver  were  continuous  with  tlie  commencing 
branches  of  the  veuEe-cavie-hepatica)  —  originating  an 
error  which  Gialen  afterwards  perpetuated.  Aretfeus 
was  the  first  person  who  employed  blisters  as  counter- 
initants,  and  used  the  same  material — the  cantharis- — 
for  the  purpose  as  that  which  is  now  employed.* 

Early  in  the  second  century,  Ruffus  of  Ephesus  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  anatomist,  and  was  the  first 
to  suggest  that  the  recurrent  nerve  might  be  sub- 
servient to  the  voice.  He  also  has  the  credit  of  having 
thus  early  demonstrated  the  investing  membrane  of 
the  crystalhne  lens  of  the  eye.f 

But  the  most  celebrated  man  of  this  period  was 
Claudius  Galen,  or  Galien,  who  was  bom  at  Pergamos 
A.D.  131.  At  an  early  age  he  was  destined  to  the 
medical  profession,  in  consequence  of  a  dj'eam  which 
occurred  to  his  father.  He  studied  under  the  rival 
sectarians  of  Dogmatists,  Empirics,  Methodists,  Pneu- 
matists,  and  Eclectics,  in  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  still  in  the  zenith  of  its  renown ;  and  by  the 
knowledge  which  he  gained  of  the  theories  of  all  he 
acquired  an  insight  into  the  faihngs  of  each,  and 
refused  to  join  the  Empirics,  on  the  one  hand,  neither 
was  he  satisfied  with  the  views  and  conclusions  of  the 
more  philosophical  Dogmatists.  He  accordmgly  adopted 
a  course  of  his  own ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  enun- 
ciating hia  particular  opinions,  he  framed  an  eclectical 


I 

4 


'  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  02. 


t  Ibid.  p.  74. 


method,  drawing  largely  on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but 
availing  himself  also  of  several  stoical  doctrines,  which 
at  tliat  time  had  gauied  considerable  currency.* 

He  travelled  through  Egypt,  Greece,  a  part  of  Asia, 
and  Italy,  justly  regarding  such  a  course  as  essential  to 
au  accomplished  physician.  On  his  return  to  Perga- 
mos,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  pontiff  of  that  place  with 
the  wounded  gladiators,  whereby  he  gained  an  insight 
into  surgery. 

By  long  and  careful  study  Galen  acquired  an  im- 
mense araomit  of  knowledge,  wliich  he  directed  to  tlie 
purpose  of  bringing  men  back  to  the  paths  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  he  averred  were  ideutical  with  those  of 
nature  and  truth ;  but  the  difficidt  task  which  he  im- 
dertook  was  greatly  increased  by  liis  desire  to  har- 
monise the  doctrines  of  that  great  man  witli  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  brought  on  himself  by  so 
doing  the  accusation  of  inconsistency,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  and  of  the 
effect  it  had  on  subsequent  ages,  I  may  so  far  anticipate 
my  subject  as  to  observe  that  the  Italian  surgeons  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  being  divided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  treatment  of  wounds,  appealed  to  the 
teaching  of  Galen,  One  sect  finding  in  his  wiitings 
that  "rnoisture  and  relaxation  of  tissues  are  more 
natural  than  dryness  and  tension,"  treated  their  wounds 
with  moist  applications ;  whilst  their  opponents,  find- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  same  author,  that  "dryness 
approaches  more  neai'ly  to  the  natural  state  than 
moisture,"  employed  desiccating  remedies  :  so  that  both 
parties  appealed  to  Galen  as  their  authority,  and  found 
reasons  for  two  diametrically  opposite  systems  of  treat- 

•  Hitter,  vol.  iv.  p.  251. 
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ment.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  did  good  service  to 
medicine ;  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  collecting 
and  transmitting  the  works  of  Hippocrates  as  a  text- 
book for  many  subsequent  generations.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  organic  nature,  and  dili- 
gently pursued  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  indications 
of  design  in  the  structure  of  the  animal  body.  In  these 
researches  he  adopted  the  teleological  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  without,  however,  blindly  following 
either;  for  his  independent  observations  led  him  to 
pecuHar  conclusions,  whereupon  he  wrote  original 
essays:  and  thus  he  treated  of  every  subject  con- 
nected with  medicine  except  chemistry.  He  sets  out^ 
however,  in  each  particular  instance  with  the  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  animal  body  is  composed  of  the 
four  elements,  and  in  all  his  precepts  his  great  object 
is  to  promote  or  restore  the  due  and  normal  mixture 
to  all  the  parts. 

For  thirteen  centuries  his  system  reigned  supreme 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Aftica.  Like  Hippocrates,  he 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  time,  and,  like  him  too, 
he  regarded  anatomy  as  the  basis  of  medicine,  although 
he  derived  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  chiefly  from  the 
dissection  of  the  lower  animals.  * 

His  osteology  was  very  perfect  and  very  correct. 
He  distinguished  and  named  the  bones  and  sutures  of 
the  cranium,  nearly  as  they  are  known  at  the  present 
time.  He  gave  the  first  clear  account  of  the  vertebne, 
and  their  division  into  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar; 
distinguishing  these  latter  from  the  os-sacrum  and  os- 
coccygis.     He  also  described  the  ribs,  sternum,  and 

*  Portal,  torn.  i.  p.  77. 
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pelvis,  as  well  as  the  boues  of  the  extremities  and  thoir 
articulations.  ♦ 

It  is  very  evident  that  he  was  conversant  with  most 
of  the  muscles,  which  he  defined  as  fleshy  and  tendi- 
nous parts,  destined  to  execute  the  voluntary  move- 
mentsf,  and  very  far  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  tliese 
investigations.  The  abdomen  and  thorax  he  repre- 
sented as  separated  by  tlie  diaphragm,  and  the  viscera 
contained  in  these  cavities  of  the  body  as  covered  with 
the  peritoneum  and  pleura.  The  alimentary  canal  he 
subdivided  into  the  following  parts — viz,  gula,  cesopha- 
guB,  Btomachus,  jejimum  or  intestinum  tenue,  ccecum, 
colon,  and  rectum;  and  assigned  to  the  veins  distri- 
buted throughout  the  intestines,  the  function  of  im- 
bibing the  fluid  nuUiment,  and  of  convoying  it,  by 
means  of  the  vena-porta,  to  the  liver ;  where  he  sup- 
posed tliat  tlie  process  of  sanguification,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  blood,  took  place.  He  then  traced  the  blood, 
through  the  venas-eavie-hepaticse,  to  the  right  auricle 
or  sinus  of  the  heart.  These  veme-cavre-hepatica!  ho 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  venous  system 
from  the  Uver.J 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  all  the  works  of 
Galen  is  that  which  pertains  to  the  heart,  and  the 
veffiels  proceeding  therefrom  ;  for  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations constitutes  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  § 

•  Galen,  De  Ubu  Partium,  lib.  i.  caji.  1 — 12;  Epiwnic,  by 
Theophilus  ProtospaUiriufi,  18mo.     Paris,  I5i0. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap,  2 — 6 ;  and  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

J  Galea,  De  Ubu  Partium,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

§  Flourens,  Hiatoire  de  la  Diicouveite  dc  la  CirciJation  du  Sang, 
pp.  7,  8. 
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The  heart  itself  he  described  as  a  hard  fleshy  organ, 
of  a  conical  figure,  containing  two  cavities  or  ventricles 
— a  right  and  a  left— the  right  being,  as  he  supposed, 
the  receptacle  of  blood,  with  a  Uttle  spirit ;  the  left, 
the  source  of  spirit,  but  containing  also  blood.  •  He 
moreover  dedicated  a  chapter  to  the  vessels  proceed- 
ing from  the  heart,  wherein  he  represented  the  venaj- 
cava3  and  pulraonarj'  artery  as  being,  for  the  purpose  i 
of  conveying  the  blood  to  the  gi'osser  organs  and  the  • 
body  generally  ;  and  the  pulmonary  vein  and  aorta  as  , 
set  apart  for  the  distribntion  of  a  more  spiritual  blood 
to  the  lungs,  brain,  ifccf  But  we  have  seen  that  , 
Erasistratus  beheved  the  air  which  entered  the  lunga, 
through  the  trachea,  was  conveyed  by  the  puhnonary 
veins  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  thence,  by 
the  aorta  and  ita  ramifications,  to  every  part  of  the 
body ;  the  question,  tlierefore,  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  hia  followers,  "  If  the  arteries  contain  blood,  how  can 
they  transmit  the  air  which  passes  from  the  lungs  into 
the  left  ventricle  ?  "  Galen  simply  repUed,  "  It  does  not 
so  pass,"  J  This  attribution  of  the  true  character  of 
arteries  was  the  removal  of  one  great  stumbling-block 
which  lay  in  tlie  path  to  tlie  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  In  assuming  the  difference  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  he  supposed  that  the  arteries 
carried  a  purer  blood  to  the  more  refined  and  delicate 
organs,  sucli  as  the  brain  and  lungs,  wliilst  the  veins 
conveyed  blood  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  more  gross 
and  solid  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  spleen.  § 

•  "  SangumiB  quidem  receptaculum  dexter  est,  pauciim  apiritum 
continens;  at  spiritlJB  fons  est  ainiater,  modicum  sanguinja  habens, 
quando  quidem  et  arteriee  affluentea." — Frotaspatarius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

t  Theflphiius  ProtoBpatariua,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

i  FIourenH,  Hiat.  p.  4.  §  Ibid.  pp.  7,  8. 
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He  affirmed,  liuwever.  tliat  the  venous  bliiod  was  not 
equal  to  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  uidess  some  portion 
of  the  essence  or  spirit  contained  in  the  left  ventricle 
and  arterial  blood  was  uifused  into  it ;  and  the  question 
was,  how  this  infusion  could  be  efiected  P  He  solved 
the  difficidty  by  framing  a  theory  which  was  as  great 
an  impediment  to  the  discovery  of  the  circidation  as 
that  which  he  had  removed.  He  affirmed  that  the  two 
ventricles  of  the  heart  commuiiicuted  by  holes  through 
the  septum,  or  partition,  which  divides  them.  His 
theory  required  for  its  confirmation  the  fact  of  the 
holes;  and  holes  were  seen,  not  only  by  himself, 
but  by  Le  Vasseur,  Mundinus,  liL^renger,  and  others, 
although  no  such  holes  existed.  Yet,  so  paramount 
was  the  opinion  of  Galen,  that  no  one  presumed  to 
question  what  he  had  asserted ;  and  the  error  was 
accordingly  pei-petuated  until  Vesahua,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  dared  to  say  that  no  such  liolcs  ap- 
peared. 

The  theory  of  respiration  which  Galen  propounded 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  physiology. 
The  heart,  according  to  his  belief,  was  the  source  of  an 
essence,  or  vital  spirit :  he  did  not,  therefore,  stand  in 
need  of  the  uifluence  which  we  know  is  communicated 
to  the  blood  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
could  afford  to  attribute  to  the  air  the  less  important 
use  of  cooling  the  blood  by  its  temperature  alone,* 
His  conclusion  was  the  reverse  of  truth  ;  but,  in  adopt- 
ing it,  he  aboUshed  the  eiToneous  doctrine  of  Erasi- 
stratus  relative  to  the  function  of  the  arteries,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  chemical  theory  which  was 
destined  to  destroy  his  own,  and  to  initiate  the  idea 
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of  the    vety  antithesis  in  its   place.     He  entertainec 
however,  a  very  correct  notiou  of  the  importance  of 
respiration  for  the  puipose  of  speech  ;  aud  his  remarks 
thereon  would  not  disgrace  a  physiologist  of  the  present 
day.* 

His  acquaintance  with  the  nervous  centres  and  their 
functions  was  most  Umited  ;  yet,  when  we  contemplate 
the  amount  of  it,  and  compare  it  with  what  we  know, 
even  at  the  present  day,  how  impressively  are  we 
admonished  that  it  is  unseemly  to  smile  at  his  igno- 
rance, seeing  how  little  of  it  has  been  dispelled  during 
a  period  uf  seventeen  centimes.  The  notions  ^vhich  lie 
entertained  of  the  brain  and  spinal-cord  were  extremely 
vague,  allhuugh,  like  Erasistratus,  he  surmieed  the 
existence  of  nerves  of  sensation,  and  nerves  of  motion  : 
he  considered,  too,  that  tlie  cerebnun  was  the  soiux*  of 
them.f 

He  recognised  seven  pairs  of  nerves  originating  from 
the  brain :  the  fa-st  he  named  the  optic  :J; ;  although,  if 
we  may  depend  on  the  acciu-acy  of  the  epitome  which 
Protospatarius  has  given  of  his  works,  he  was  also 
acquauited  with  the  olfiictoiy  nerves.  § 

He  gave  the  names  to  the  corpus  callosum,  the  sep- 
tum lucidum,  the  fornix,  and  the  corpora  quadrigeraina 

•  Speiiking  of  the  thora-x,  Gulcii  snj's,  "  Uoc  aiitem  ainu  piacibuB 
quideia  cor  Boium  continetiir ;  ob  eanifjuG  caiisain  gemis  ipsoruin 
universum  Bine  voce  eat,  qnod  imo  inBtrumcntorum,  que  od  vocia 
generationem  sunt  necessaria,  pulinone  videlicet  careat :  nam  om- 
nibus, qua:  ex  atw  inspirant,  aaiinamibuB,  nc  rursuB  in  ipaum  expi- 
tant,  pulino  per  os  implevit  ihoracia  cavitalem,  ut  qui  vocis  Einiul 
ao  reepirationiH  instrumenmin  tstitit,"  —  Ktihn'*  Galen,  vol.  iii. 
p.  411. 

f  Protonpatai-ius,  lili.  iv.  cop.  5  nnd  8,  De  Cerebri  nalurfl,  etc. 

j  Portal's  nist.  torn.  i.  p.  88. 

§  ProtoBpaluriii«,  lib.  iv.  cap.  11,  De  Nasi  foriimiiiibiis,  «ic. 


in  the  brain,  and  described  the  nerves  of  the  spine  as 
passing  out  in  pairs — one  on  each  side,* 

The  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself  was,  to  found 
a  perfect  system  of  medical  science  by  the  application 
of  certain  logical  ndes  and  ideas,  derived  from  tlie  older 
pliilosophy,  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  experience,  and 
a  few  traditional  principles  of  the  school  of  Hippocrates,  f 
Accortlingly  he  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  supe- 
riority of  theory  to  mere  empiricism,  but  wisely  al>- 
stained  from  the  vague  speculations  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries. 

He  recognised  an  external,  or  accidental,  and  an  in- 
ternal or  predisposing  cause  of  disease,  and  endeavoured 
to  found  his  system  of  treatment  thereon  ;  so  tliat,  in 
truth,  medicine  in  Ms  liands,  as  in  those  of  Hippocrates, 
was  a  science  which,  more  than  any  other,  anticipated 
the  Baconian  philosophy — for  it  was  based  on  an  induc- 
tion proceeding  by  select  experience,  always  observant, 
always  cautious,  and  ascending  slowly  to  the  gene- 
ralities of  theor^'.J 

The  gi'eat  duty  of  the  physician  ho  described  to  be 
that  of  maintaining  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body  in  their  healthy  condition,  aJid  of  re-establishing 
their  healthy  functions  when  diseased.  His  theory  of 
tlie  action  of  medicines  prevailed  so  long,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  so  many  nations,  that  a  brief  exposition  of  it 
may  not  be  unuiteresting.  He  assumed  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  actions  of  medicines  arose  from  each  one 
being,  to  a  certain  degree,  either  hot  or  cold,  or  dry  or 


•  Portars  HiBt.  Win.  i.  p.  88.  ' 
t  Ritter,  ^ol.  iv.  p.  250. 

J  Ilallam'fl  Inlroduclion  to  the  Litciaturo  of  Europe  in  the  loth, 
IGth,  and  17th  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  465. 
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moist,  or  (joiisisl 


iting  of 


minute- or  gross  pan 


tides.     In  1 


eacli  of  these  qualities  he  recognised  tour  degrees,  or 


orders 


tible 


the  I 


and 


one  being  imperceptibl 
only  to  be  infen-ed  from  reflection ;  the  second  being 
perceptible  to  the  senses ;  the  third  being  strongly 
heating,  or  cooHng,  or  desiccating,  or  humectating ; 
and  the  fourth  so  strong  as  to  destroy  the  tissues  of  the 
body  to  which  it  might  be  apphed.  His  descriptions 
of  particular  substances,  and  his  detailed  accotmt  of 
their  properties,  are  mostly  borrowed  from  Dioscorides. 

In  liis  treatise  "  De  Usu  Partium,"  he  attempte  to 
prove  from  the  framework  of  the  human  body,  tlie 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  philosophy  of  Epicmois  which  then  pre- 
vailed, A  great  portion  of  the  system  of  medicine 
wliicli  he  compiled  at  Eonie,  under  the  patronage  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  tlie  Temple  of  Feace,J 
wherein  his  manuscripts  were  kept. 

Between  Hippocrates  and  Galen  there  is  this  differ 
ence :  the  works  of  the  first  consist  cliiefly  of  factsi 
observed  by  himself  or  others ;  whereas  those  of  t 
latter  contain  much  reasoning  and  many  hypothesc 
which  have  furnished  more  matter  of  dispute  than  hav< 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates.     Galen's  system  was  in-J 
genious  ;  and  when  he  illustrates  any  part  of  Hipp 
crates  we  are  mdebted  to  his  sagacity  and  industry  .y 
but  when    he   discoiiraes  conceniing  faculties,  spmts, 
and  occult  causes,  altliough  he  reasons  well  from  pre- 
carious and  sometimes  false  principles,  he  leaves  us  in 
the  dark.* 

That  Galen  was  a  most  sagacious  as  well  as  learned 
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man  there  can  be  uo  doubt ;  but  hia  success,  together 
with  his  extreme  vanity  and  arrogance,  brought  on 
him  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  professional  brethren, 
whose  treatment  induced  him  to  leave  Eome,  where  lie 
had  established  liimself,  at  the  age  of  tloirty-fom'.  The 
brilliant  reputation,  however,  which  he  had  acquired, 
incited  the  Emperor  Aureliua  to  recall  him  to  the  "city 
of  the  world,"  and  he  continued  there  during  the  re- 
maining period  of  his  Hfe. 

Living,  as  he  did,  in  an  age  of  charlatanism,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  quite  free  from  its  influence  ;  and 
it  is  reported  of  him  that  he  had  a  superstitious  vene- 
ration for  dreams,  of  which  he  professed  to  have  many 
from  jEscuiapius  himself,  whereby  he  boasted  tliat  he 
was  infallible  in  some  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
prognosis  of  disease.     lie  practised,  too,  the  means  by 
which  many  physicians  of  his  day  conciliated  the  favour 
of  the  public  ;  namely,  the  preparation  of  cosmetics  for 
the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  skin,  t!ie  plump- 
ness of  tlie  form,  and  the  growth  of  the  hair.     It  was 
the  custom  of  the  physicians  to  acaimulate  and  preserve 
nostrums,  which  practice  Galen  adopted  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  often  paid  enormous  prices  for  some  of 
them.     Notwithstanding  ail  his  failuigs,  and  even  the 
cowardice  of  which  he  was  accused  in  nmning  away 
■       -from  the  ph^gue,  with  which  he  was  subsequently  at- 
H       tacked,  Galen  was,  as  Dr.  Bostock  iias  described  him, 
^^      "  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  are  destined  to 
^M      form  an  era  in  science,  both  from  the  actual  improve- 
^1      ments  which  they  have  introduced  into  it  aa  well  as 
H      from  the  ascendency  which  theu-  genius  enabled  them 
^1      to  acquire  over  the  minds  of  then'  contemporaries,"* 
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Gal™  was  eeteemed  by  many  during  his  life  and  vena- 
rated  after  his  death. 

Soranus  of  Epliesus,  whom  we  have  before  notii 
was  a  contemporary  of  Galen.  He  was  educated 
at  Alexandria,  from  which  place,  during  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  he  migrated  to  Rome,  where  he  taught 
and  practised  medicine  with  great  success,  and  raised 
the  sect  of  the  Methodic]  to  its  highest  degree  of 
reputation.  He  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  Btnicture  and  function  of  those  organs  which  are 
subservient  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species — a 
subject  of  investigation,  which,  as  it  affords  an  un- 
bounded scope  for  hypotheses,  has  evidently  been 
favourite  topic  witii  all  ancient  anatomists ;  for  theref' 
is  scarcely  one  of  any  note,  from  Pythagoras  onward, 
who  has  not  written  concerning  it.  In  his  time  the 
leprosy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Pompey  brought  fr^)m 
the  li^t  into  Italy,  was  making  the  greatest  ravages ; 
and  the  physicians,  who  were  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  disease,  suggested  various  preparations  against  each 
of  its  particular  symptoms.  Some  of  those  employed 
by  Soranus  have  been  preser\'ed  to  us  by  Galen.*  To 
Soranus  also  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  observations 
upon  tliat  curious  parasitic  worm  known  as  the  Guinea- 
wonn  (FiUiria  Medinensif)  which  aboimds  in  Abyssinia, 
Ep;i'pt,  Arabia  and  Guinea,f  His  opinion  on  the  ab- 
suiflity  of  nijigical  songs  and  incantations,  which  were 
then  frequently  pi'actised  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
shows  how  httle  he  was  imbued  mth  the  prejutHces  of 
his  age, 

Ciclius  Aurelianus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  shortly 
after  Soranus,  but  the  precise  time  is  uncertain:  as 

*  De  Conipositione  MedicAin.  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  8. 

I  I'auius  /ISgineta,  De  Re  MedicA,  lib.  iv.  cap,  59. 
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neither  he  nor  Galen  mentions  each  other,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  were  contemporaries.  He  described 
the  system  of  the  Methodic!  in  a  more  perfect  and  com- 
prehensive manner  than  any  other  writer;  so  that  with- 
out his  work  we  should  not  have  any  correct  knowledge 
of  the  sect.*  Ca^hus  Aurelianus  appears  to  have  been 
an  observant  practitioner,  for  he  gives  several  well-re- 
corded and  original  cases  both  in  medicine  and  surgery; 
he  also  translated  the  works  of  Soranus  into  Latin. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Webster,  epidemic  dis- 
eases were  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  so  many  con%T.ilsions 
of  nature  happened  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  re- 
ferred to  the  period  as  an  illustration  of  his  theory, 
that  in  all  great  plagues  the  epidemic  principle  extends 
to  different  countries  and  coexists  with  great  natural 
phenomena,  f  It  generally  happened,  however,  that 
the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks,  eo  that  the  surrounding 
country  was  saturated  with  water  before  the  disorders 
appeared  in  Eome:J  hence  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  good  di-ainago  and  cleanliness  had  been  appre- 
ciated and  practised,  the  catacljfsmal  theory  of  Webster 
would  never  have  been  framed. §  If  it  be  permissible 
to  animadvert  on  these  subjects,  with  the  imperfect 
data  which  we  possess,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
conclude,  that  the  great  and    exci'ptional  men    above 


•  The  best  edition  of  "  Ciclius  Aurelianus"  is  that  of  T.  Jansen 
«b  Almelovecn.     AmBterdant,  1722  and  1755. 

■f  Webster's  History  of  Epidemic  DiBcaBes,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

J  C.  Corneiii  Tacici  Annalintti,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  l.S. 

5  The  above  seema  to  require  some  (jiialification,  for  (he  Cloaca 
Maxima  ahows  that  the  city  was  diuineil ;  but  where  rirei^  like 
the  Po  and  Tiber  orerflow  a  eampaguH  almcBt  level,  fetid  evapora- 
rily  take  place,  and  produce  rcmillcnt  ferere,  etc. 
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referred  to,  were  not  in  possession  of  sucli  resource 
as  were  required  to  meet  the  frequent  recuirence  i 
pestilential  visitations ;  and  that,  notwitlistanding  tlM 
stimulus  to  exertion  which  tlie  continuance  of  these 
scourges  ought  naturally  to  give  bu'th  to,  the  death  of 
Galen  may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  when  anatomical 
research  and  the  healing  art  began  to  fail. 

In  the  second  century  a  total  separation  of  the  sick  j 
from  the  healtliy  was  proposed,  in  order  to  check  the! 
spreading  of  leprosy.     But  the  recommendation  ■ 
opposed  by  the  public,  and  physicians  were  blamed  for^ 
proposmg  such  hareh  measures.     There  was,  howeverJ 
a  greater  disregard  of  human  Ufe  then,  than  now  exists..^ 
as  every  page  of  early  history  shows  ;  and  it  appearsl 
to  have  been  rather  from  carelessness  than  sentiment 
that  the  ancients  objected    to  the  measure.      Where 
their  interests  lay  they  were  carcfid  enough  ;  for  they 
made  a  general  practice  of  arresting  the  progress  of  i 
murrains  among  their  cattle,  by  a  separation   of  the  j 
diseased  from  the  liealtliy. 

When  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Ca;sarea,  who  was  one  otm 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  Cliristian  chroniclerfiyf 
undertook  to  ^vl•ite  the  history  of  the  first  three  cen-* 
turies  of  the  Christian  era,  he  confessed,  at  the  veiya 
outset  of  his  narrative,  that  he  was  entering  on  a  desettrl 
and  untrodden  road.  He  had  acquired  so  great  aM 
reputation  for  learning  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  1: 
was  acquainted  with  ail  that  had  been  written  before  J 
him.  Seeing,  then,  that  he  compiled  his  Univei*sal  J 
History*  early    in    the    fourth    century,   when  li\-ing1 

"  The  "  Chroniule,  or  Uiiivorsal  History,"  iras  known  only  by 
fragments  until  it  was  discovered  early  in  the  ninetfltnlh  ceatmy  in 
an  Armenian  manuflcript  version  found  at  Conslanlinople,  and  pub- 
Mied  by  Zohrab  and  Mai  at  Milan  in  1818. 
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amongst  the  very  people  whose  immediate  antecedents 
and  customs  he  was  about  to  narrate,  ho^v  faint  should 
be  our  assurance  of  many  circumstances  connected 
with  the  period  when  he  himself  started  mth  such  a 
declaration  !  There  are  some  tilings,  however,  in  which 
no  uncertainty  exists  :  but,  unfortunately,  they  testiiy 
to  the  perversion  of  natiu-jil  knowledge  which  very 
generally  characterised  the  early  Christian  ages  ;  and, 
although  many  interesting  details  may  be  lost  to  us, 
yet  is  there  httle  or  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  relative 
to  the  influence  which  so  universally  prevailed.  The 
noble  art  of  healing,  which  acknowledges  uo  other 
divinity  but  nature,  and  no  other  code  of  laws  but 
that  which  governs  and  regulates  tlic  animal  organism, 
fell  into  decay  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  senseless  infatuation  of  the  Cabalists,  but  mani- 
fested some  flickering  symptoms  of  revival  under  the 
masterly  hands  of  Galen,  and  again  yielded  to  the 
darkness  of  superstition,  and  a  slavish  acquiescence  in 
the  most  insensate  pretensions  which  ever  held  the 
himian  mind  in  thraldom.  It  was  another  proof,  if 
one  were  wanted,  added  to  those  recorded  in  all 
hifitory,  that  a  good  cause  has  no  exemption  fiT)m  the 
changes  and  chances  of  fortime ;  but  it  is  painful  to 
reflect  that  those  evils  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
inflicted  by  individuals  possessing  the  greatest  amount 
of  intellectual  culture,  though  often,  perhaps,  the  least 
amount  of  common  sense.  There  are  noble  exceptions 
to  the  rule ;  but  it  is  true,  aa  we  shall  produce  abundant 
evidence  to  show,  that  the  delusions  which  have  from 
time  to  time  obstructed  the  course  of  improvement  in 
medicine,  have  generally  been  nurtured  by  those  whose 
early  education  should  have  developed  the  faculty  of 
learning  virtue  from  experience.     The  fact,  however, 
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Still  exists,  and  brings  down  to  the  nineteentli  century  i 
the  traditions  of  the  early  and  middle  ages. 

Whenever    an    extravagant   instance   of    fanaticism 
comes  out  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  these  latter 
periods,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  it  reveals  a 
continuous  cnn-ent  of  superstition  and  credulity,  which 
gave  a  ready  acceptance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  most  J 
impudent  charlatan  ;  and  if  any  man  boasted  of  super- 1 
natural  power  he  was    the  more  certain  of  success,  T 
A  cmious  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the  biography  I 
of  ApoUoniua,  who  was  reputed  to  be  in  immediate  I 
communication  with  Heaven.     The  body  of  a  yoimgj 
lady  of  beautiful    pei'sou,  laid  out  upon  a  bier,  was  1 
being  conveyed  to  the  tomb ;  she  was  followed  by  a^  ^ 
multitude  of  weeping  fiiends,  amongst  others  a  youth  to 
whom  she  had  been  affianced.    Apollonius  met  the  pro- 
cession, commanded  the  bearers  to  set  down  the  bier, 
exhorted  the  proposed  bridegroom  to  dry  up  liis  tears,  ■ 
and  enquired  the  name  of  the  deceased ;  saluting  hefJ 
accordingly,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  murmured  1 
over  her  certain  mystical  words,  whereupon  the  maiden  | 
raised  herself  on  her  seat,  and  presently  returned  home  | 
to  the  house  of   her  father,*     By  way  of  sustaining  J 
the  fraud,  but  assigning  the  luxurious  habits  of  tht 
citizens  of  Tarsus,    wlierein  he    dwelt,    as    a  pretest,  ' 
lie    retired    to    one  of   the    temples    of  jEsculapiua, 
where  he  imposed  on  himself  all  the  restraints  of  the 
most  austere  Pythagorean,  and  by  his  staid  demeanour, 
together  with  his   usual  gasconade,  lie  acquired  the 
character  of  philosopher  amongst  sages,  and  of  magician 
amongst  the  laity.     After  his  death  the  inhabitants  of 

•  PluloBtratuB,  lib.  iv.  cap.  45.     See  alw  "  Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers," by  William  Godwin. 
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Tyana  erected  a  temple  wliereui  he  received  divine 
honours.*  In  spite  of  the  edict  of  Nera,  which  has 
been  referred  to,  most  of  the  Komau  Emperors  favoured 
magic,  and  permitted  the  practice  of  it  amongst  their 
subjects.  Hadrian,  for  instance,  hke  Vespasian  before 
him,  was  reputed  to  have  restored  sight  to  a  bUnd 
man  by  simply  touching  him  with  liis  hands.  Titus, 
Aurelius,  and  Severus,  were  all  devoted  to  magicf 
Cavacalla  had  a  marked  contempt  for  all  kinds  of 
learning,  as  well  as  for  men  of  letters.  The  peaceful 
pursuit  of  the  student,  and  the  abstract  researches  of 
the  philosopher  were  regarded  by  him  as  an  avowed 
dereliction  of  manhood.  This  opposition  to  learning 
generally  was  adverse  to  the  cause  of  necromancy; 
but  it  continued  to  find  many  advocates  among  the 
clergy,  whose  desire  of  secular  advantages  absorbed  all 
spiritual  concern. 

It  is  recorded  of  Diocletian  that,  for  the  pm-pose  of 
destroying  tlie  universal  behef  in  sui>eniatural  power, 
he  interdicted  the  practice  of  it  (a.  d.  296)  together 
with  the  use  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  a.s 
well  as  of  all  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  art  of 
making  gold  and  silver.  It  has  been  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  these  latter  books,  which  were  then  ascribed 
to  Pytiiagoras,  Solomon,  and  Hennes,  were  probably 
the  pious  fraud  of  more  recent  adepts ;  for  Pliny,  wlio 
recorded  all  the  arts  and  errora  of  mankind,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  transmutation  of  metals.  But  the 
Emperor  was  not  proof  against  the  weakness  of  the 
age ;  for,  in  his  anxiety  to  pry  into  futurity,  lie  con- 
sulted both  soothsayere  and  oracles,  which  returned 
answers  adverse  to  t)ie  Christians, 
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•  Biographie  Universellc,  art.  "Apollot 
f  Encyclopipdia  Metropolitan  a. 
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The  check  which  was  given  to  the  pecuhar  quackery  ' 
of  tlie  age  by  the  imperial  ordinance  of  Diocletian,  was 
strengthened  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  had  a 
great  respect  for  orthodox  physicians.     He  subdivided 
them  into  two  great  classes,  for  tlie  puipose  of  insuring 
a  better  performance  of  tlieir  respective  duties,  although 
they  had  been  separated  before  into  two  sections  byj 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  named  respectively  the  ArchiatriJ 
of  the  palace  and  the  Arcldatri  of  cities   (Archiatril 
Palatini  and  Archiatri  Populares).     Tlie  Archiatri  of* 
the  court  were  selected  by  the  Emperor  to  fonn  a  cop-  ' 
poration,  to  which  tlie  exemption  from  pubUc  burdens, 
as  granted  by  Augustus,  was  confirmed  ;  certain  rights 
and  privileges  were  bestowed,  and  the  distinction  of 
rank  accorded,  which  became  more  important  during 
the  reigns  of  the  later  Emperors,  when  strict  rules  of 
precedency  were  estabbshed.    The  Count  of  the  Aichi- 
atri  was  a  "  vir  spectabilis,"  equal  in  rank  to  the  dukea  i 
and  vicars  of  the  Emperor.* 

The  Archiatri  Populares  were  elected  by  the  citizens  J 
and  approved  by  the  Arcliiatri  Palatini.     Five  resided  I 
in  every  small  town,  seven  in  larger,  and  ten  in  the  J 
largest.     In  Rome    fourteen  were  appointed    for   thef  I 
diflerent  districts  of  the  city,  one  for  the  vestal  virgins,  [ 
and- one  for  the  gymnasia.     They  also  were  exempt  I 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  public  burdens,  besi ' 
which,  they  derived  from  the  towns  a  remuneration  in  ' 
kind  (annonaria  commoda),  as  well  as  a  salary  from  the 
state,  for  which  they  undertook  to  treat  the  poor  gra- 
tuitously;   but  for  treating  other  patients,  they  were 
authorised  to  take  fees,  like  their  professional  bretliren. 
They  formed  medical  committees,  or  a  college  in  each 


"   Penny  Cyclopedia,  art.  "  Archialer." 
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city,  and  superiatcnded  the  public  heidtli  as  well  as  the 
medical  profession  generally.  Tliey  also  taught  medi- 
cine, as  we  raay  infer  from  a  decree  of  Constantine. 
which  states,  "We  order  rewards  and  salaries  to  be 
given  to  them,  that  they  may  the  more  readily  imbue 
many  pupils  with  liberal  studies,  and  the  said  art." 
Thus: 

"  Leiirning  and  Rohig  alike  in  empire  grew. 
And  arts  still  follow'd  where  the  eagles  flew." 

The  Archiatri  did  not  comprise  all  ttie  practitioners 
of  medicine,  for  the  exemption  of  all  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  &c.,  was  found  to  be  too  extensive  a  privilege. 
Were  it  possible  to  represent  to  the  mind's  eye  the 
precise  condition  of  the  entire  class  at  tins  paiticular 
period,  in  all  probability  an  orthodox  and  ingenuous 
minority  woidd  appear,  intent  oidy  on  achieving  an 
efficient  and  perfect  sj-stem  of  practice,  pui^ng  their 
sacred  calling  for  the  good  of  all  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  subordinate  and  superstitious  operatives,-  of 
whom  the  greater  part  were  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  as 
we  may  learn  from  the  melancholy  picture  whicli 
Cyprian  and  Origen  have  drawn  of  the  time ;  or,  worse 
atill,  of  ignorant  pretenders  who  trafficked  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  their  fellow-creatures  by  magic,  and  other 
delusive  fi'auds,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  common  sense, 
and  of  the  rules  deduced  from  the  experience  of  the 
ancients.  It  was,  in  short,  an  age  of  miracles  and 
prodigies,  when  sorcerers  vied  with  saints  in  tlieir  pre- 
temions  to  supernatural  power ;  and  the  popularity  of 
the  illusions  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  which  was  still  regarded  as  the  focus  of  all 
learning.  That  school  felt  and  reflected  the  influence 
of  tlie  transitional  state  of  that  mighty  power  which. 
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for  70U  Jem's,  overshadowed  the  earth  with  its  uni"  J 
versal  dominion  ;  aud  when  histoiy  comes  to  be  mado  I 
a  faithful  exponent  of  the  medical  profession  as  it  then  % 
existed,  we  find  it  rapidly  degraded  to  a  vacillating 
compromise,  wherein  the  views  of  the  old  sectarians 
are  jumbled  together  as  in  a  kaleidoscope,  to  form  a 
dogmatico-empiiical  school,  combined  witli  the  tenets 
of  the  Methodists  and  Eclectics.  Eventually  it  is  dwarfed 
to  the  narrow  compass  of  a  mere  biographical  sketch  of  , 
a  few  individuals,  whose  names,  with  one  or  two  excep-  i 
tions,  are  worthy  of  record  more  in  consequence  of  I 
their  conservative  virtues  than  of  any  advance    they  f 
made  in  knowledge ;  whilst  the  western  world,  gene-  } 
rally,  sunk  back,  as  by  one  common  consent,  into  that  j 
benighted  ignorance  which  characterised  the  succeeding  I 
centuries,  so  justly  called  the  dark  ages. 

The  firat  exceptional  name  is  that  of  Oribasius,  of  j 
Pergamos,  a  celebrity  of  the  fourth  centuiy.     He  waa  [ 
a  friend  and  confidant  of  Julian  tiie  Ai)0state,  who  J 
coriimanded  liim  to  compose  a  summary  of  all  that  had'  ' 
been  previously  written  on  medicine.    The  result  was 
an  epitome,  which  lie  dedicated  to  liia  patron,  wherein  i 
he  drew  so  largely  on  Galen  that  he  has  been  called  j 
Galen's  Ape.    It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  tliat  in  the  • 
preface  of  his  work,  of  wliich  only  seventeen  out  of  i 
seventy  books  lia\'e  been  transmitted  to  us,  he  professes 
to  attach  more  importance  to  Galen  than  to  any  other 
medical  authority  ;  notwithstanding  which  lie  inter- 
prets the  ideas  of  Hippocrates  with  fideUty  and  truth, 
as  well  as  with  great  order  and  precision.* 


'  Oribauua  entitled   bis    great  work    "  Collecta   Mediciualia 
(aurayiiyai    larpitoi),   which   waa  first   published   in  Ijatin 
1550.      Vcnct.,  edJied  by  J.  Btipt.  RasariiiB. 
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He  also  wrote  an  abstract  of  the  above  work,  in  iiine- 
teeu  books,  the  whole  of  which  we  possess  at  tiio 
present  clay.  This  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Eiinapius, 
who  wrote  an  accomit  of  his  life. 

He  moreovei"  composed  a  description  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  remedies,  wliich  he  compiled  chiefly  from 
Dioscorides ;  and  gave  an  account  of  a  strange  dLs- 
temper,  which  he  regarded  a^  a  kind  of  melancholia. 
"  The  affected,"  says  he,  "  go  out  of  their  houses  in  the 
night  time,  and  in  everj-tliiug  imitate  wolvcf,  aud 
wander  about  the  sepulclires  of  the  dead  till  daybreak. 
You  may  know  thcni  by  their  symptoms.  Their  looks 
are  pale ;  their  eyes  heavy,  hollow,  diy,  without  the 
least  moisture  of  a  tear ;  their  tongue  exceedingly 
parched  and  dry ;  no  saMva  in  the  mouth ;  extreme 
tliirst ;  their  legs,  from  the  falls  and  bruises  tliey  re- 
ceive, are  full  of  incurable  sores," 

So  talented  was  he,  that  there  are  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in  lionour  of  him  ;  and 
it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  conlined  himself  to 
the  office  of  a  mere  compiler,  seeing  that  his  works 
contain  some  original  observations,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  first  description  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  (mem- 
brana  tympani)  and  of  the  salivary  glands,  which  were 
not  noticed  by  Galen. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  letter  from  Juhan  to  Ori- 
basius  is  said  to  exist,  showing  how  deeply  botti  were 
tainted  by  the  pre\'aihng  superstition.  On  the  deatii  of 
the  emperor,  Oribasius  fell  into  disgrace  through  tlie 
en'vy  of  his  enemies ;  all  his  estate  was  confiscated,  and 
he  was  banished  by  Valentiniau  and  Valens.  He  sup- 
ported his  misfortunes  with  fortitude,  and  by  his  medi- 
cal talents  gsiined  so  much  love  and  reverence  that  the 
bariiariiuis  (as  tlu?y  were  called)  begRU  almost  to  adore 
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hiin  as  a  god.  At  last  the  emperors,  feeling  their  lose 
of  his  professional  skill,  recalled  hira  from  banishment, 
restored  Lis  confiscated  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with 
honours.* 

About  the  same  time  lived  another  remarkable  man,  i 
Nemosius,  Bishop  of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  to  whom  the! 
enemies  of   Har\-ey   (Bishop  Fell    amongst   the   reat)J 
ascribed  the  first  description  of  the  circulation  of  the'I 
blood.     In  his  treatise  entitled  "  De  Natura  Hominis,""! 
this  curious    passage    occurs  :  — "  The  motion  of  the 
pulae  takes  its  rise  from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  it.     The  artery  is  with  great  vehemence 
dilated  and  contracted  by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony 
and  order."     So  far,  certainly,  he  may  be  said  to  haven 
described  a  portion  of  the  circulation  atul  a  phenomenon 
connected  therewith  accurately ;  but  in  the  following 
part  of  the  passage  he  as  signally  fails  to  follow  the 
course   of    the   blood   into    the   veins ;    for,   say^   he, 
"  wliile  it  (the  artery)  is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins,  the 
exhalation    or  vapour   of  which  blood   is   made   the 
aliment  for  the  vital  spirit.     But  wldle  it  is  contracted 
it  exhales  whatever  liimes  it  has  through  the  whole 
body,  and  by  secret  passages,  as  the  heart  throws  out 
whatever  is  fuliginous  through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  ex- 
piration." Now,  in  this  concluding  part  of  the  passage,  he 
may  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  artery,  in  dilating, 
draws  the  blood,  by  the  inteiTention  of  the  heart,  from 
the  venous  system  ;  and  even  this  is  a  too  hberal  admis- 
sion ;  for  he  says  "  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  from 
the  next  veins,"  but  he  is  altogether  silent  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  thence  to 

*  Penny  Cyclopaidin,  ail.  "  Oribasius." 


Uie  lieart,  whidi  was  undoubtedly  first  deecribud  iu  the 
sixteenth  century." 

Meletius  is  referred  by  Portal*  to  the  fourth  centuiy. 
He  wrote  cliiefly  on  physiology  ;  but  before  sjieculating 
on  the  function  of  a  part  he  gave  an  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  organ  concerning  which  he  was  about  to 
treatf 

The  knowledge  of  the  time  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  amongst  them 
instances  of  the  gi'ossest  ignorance  were  very  common  ; 
for  many  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Im- 
mersed in  the  pursuit  of  the  marvellous,  proud  of  their 
prejudices,  and  happy  iu  ignoring  the  responsibiUty 
attached  to  the  healing  art,  all  were  content  with 
things  as  they  found  them,  and  little  tlisposed  to  besti;- 
themselves  for  anything  better.  The  prevalence  of 
msgic,  and  the  reign  of  all  ancient  superstitions,  re- 
sumed their  importance,  and  came  to  be  regarded  with 
80  much  alarm,  that  tribunals  were  erected,  both  at 
Antioch  and  Rome,  to  pmiish  all  who  were  eveu  accused 
of  exercising  or  conniving  at  sucli  dark  and  mysterious 
crimes.  The  practice  harmonised  so  well  with  the 
taste  of  the  age,  thai  the  prisons  were  crowded  with 
iimocent  people,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  addicted  to  divination.^  These  perse- 
cutions, however,  were  instituted  against  political  ne- 
cromancy, which  grew  out  of  the  spells  and  incanta- 
tions exercised  against  evil  si)ints  and  diseases.  One 
Jamblicua  of  Chalcia,  a  disciple  of  Porjjhyry,  pretended, 
by  certain  forais  and  ceremonies,  to  call  down  and  com- 

•  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

t  De  Ntitura  ol  Struotura  Hominia.     Opus  e  Graco  in  Latinum 
versoH  k  Nicolao  Pefreio  Corcyreo.     Venet.  1552. 
J  Zosimun,  lib.  iv. 
OL.  I.  H 
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mand  tlie  assistance  of  supernatural  beings  •  ;  but,  like 
most  of  the  craft,  his  character  seems  more  liable  to 
the  charge  of  studied  imposture  than  of  overheated 
fanaticism. 

Although  the  clergy  were  so  given  to  tiie  black  art, 
to  the  monastic  establishments  alone  are  we  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  all  the  ancient  authors  which 
have  escaped  the  Wind  fuiy  of  Gothic  ignorance. 
Moreover,  as  Mi'.  Hallam  has  observed,  "  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  Latin  language,  in  wliich  tlie  Scriptures, 
tlie  canons,  and  otiier  autliorities  of  the  Church  and  the 
regular  liturgies  were  ivritten,  and  in  which  alone  the 
correspondcuce  of  their  well-organised  hierarchy  could 
be  conducted,  kept  flowing  in  the  worst  seasons,  a 
slender  but  hving  stream. "f  And  there  was  more 
difficulty  even  in  this  than  we  are  aware  of;  for  the 
Christians  were  forbidden  the  use  of  the  best  classical 
writers  by  Juhan,  on  the  plea  that,  as  they  rejected  the 
heathen  gods,  they  ought  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
learning  and  genius  of  those  who  believed  in  them. 
In  this  respect,  then,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tiarpty  had  a  beneficial  influence  :  for  it  prevented  the 
total  estmction  of  learning,  and  the  loss  of  many 
manuscripts  which  the  monks  iiave  transmitted  to  om* 
times,  whereby  the  classical  languages  have  been 
restored  to  their  original  piu^ty.  But  it  did  something 
more,  as  we  may  readily  collect  from  the  address  of 
Bemetrius  of  Ephesus  to  his  fellow-craftsmen  in  the 
making  of  charms  J;  it  counteracted  also  tlie  bloody 
idolatry  of  the  Celts,  and  tended  to  soften  the  ferocity 
and  humanise  the  feeluigs  of  the  times. 

•  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptiana,  Ac.  by  T.  Gale.    Ojrforil,  1S78. 
t  Hallam's  Literature  of  tLe  Middle  Ages,  toI.  i.  cliap.  i.  sec.  4. 
%   See  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  eliap.  ."ris. 
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In  the  fifth  centmy  both  Rome  and  Constantinople 
could  still  boast  of  medicjil  schools  worthy  of  the  iii'st 
two  cities  of  tlie  civilised  world  ;  but  the  iucursiou  of 
the  Gotlis,  whose  infancy  was  cradled  in  the  dark 
forests  of  Scandinavia,  and  whose  mighty  nations 
spread  their  victorious  swarms  over  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  woild,  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  decadence  of  medicine  as  well  as  of  general  litera- 
tui-e ;  for  the  only  class  of  citizens  likely  to  advance 
knowledge  by  independent  researcli,  was  tliat  wliich 
most  nearly  approached  in  its  character  the  middle 
classes  of  the  present  day — the  Cnriie,  or  wards^who 
were  so  oppressed  with  taxes  and  imposts  that,  not- 
■withstanding  all  the  vicissitudes  and  confusion  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  the  successive  invasions  of 
Belisarius,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Saraceng,  they  hailed 
with  joy  the  advent  of  the  barbarians,  for  it  gave  them 
the  oppoi-tunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  oixlinaiy 
vocations,  and  amalgamating  themselves  with  the 
priesthood  into  monastic  institutions,  where  their 
private  lives  became  so  cornipt  and  dissolute,  theii- 
covetousness  and  i-apacity  so  unljounded,  ttieii'  ambition 
and  tyranny  so  worldly  and  despotic,  their  hypocrisies 
and  impostui-es  so  manifold,  and  their  ignorance  and 
superstition  so  esti-eme,  that  tlie  sacred  behests  of 
Christianity  were  constantly  violated,  and  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  gave  way  to  every  perversion  of  truth. 

"  Witli  tyranny  iLen  HUpcrstition  joined ; 
Ah  tliat  the  body,  tJiia  enslaved  the  mind." 


To  such  influences  and  t^j  the  slavish  subordination 
of  the  people  to  the  wilt  of  their  superiors,  must  be 
attributed  the  advent  and  perpetuation  of  the  dark 
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age,  during  which,  as  Gibbon  lias  observed  *,  "  it  1 
would  be  difficult,  within  the  same  liistoricnl  space,  to  ■ 
find  more  vice  and  less  virtue,"  The  moral  and  intel- 
lectual cliaracter  of  tiie  laity  could  not  attain  a  high 
standard  when  that  of  their  teachers  was  so  low  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  abuse  of  power  and  erroi's  in  practice 
which  tlie  raonlvs  connived  at  and  exercised  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  wicked  and  selfish  pmpoees, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  to  them  is  due  the 
first  estabhahmcnt  of  Hospitals,  "With  all  their  super- 
stition and  contempt  for  learning,  some  few  of  them 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  sxifferings  of  the  sick 
poor ;  and  even,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  this  act  of 
paternal  care  originated  ui  a  sordid  motive,  the  result 
has  been  preeminently  beneficial.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  if  not  the 
very  first,  was  bmlt  at  Eome  by  Fabiola,  a  Eoman 
lady,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  consequently  in  the  fifth 
century.  As  pubUc  I'eccptacles,  they  were  originally 
instituted  for  the  alleviation  of  sickness  exclusively, 
and  not  for  the  puipose  of  serving  as  medical  scbools.'f- 
With  the  first  siege  of  Eome  in  408,  the  unfortunate 
citizens  were  reduced  to  the  distress  of  scarcity  of 
food,  and,  at  length,  to  tlie  horrors  of  famine.  Accord- 
ing to  Gtibbon,  "  the  most  repugnant  food,  either  to 
sense  or  imagination,  and  aliments  the  most  miwhole- 
some  and  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  were  eagerly 
devoured,  imd  finally  disputed,  by  the  rage  of  hunger. 
A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained  that  some  wretches 
fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures,  whom  they 


■  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Empire,  toI.  vi.  p.  340. 
I  Beckmann's  Hisloiy  of  Discoveries  and  Inventions,  art.  ' 
nnries  and  lIuBpitals.'' 
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had  secretly  iniirdercd ;  and  even  mothers  arc  said  to 
have  tasted  the  flesh  of  then-  slaugliterod  infants.  Many 
thousands  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Home  expiied  in  their 
houses,  or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance  ;  and 
as  the  public  sepulchres  without  the  walls  were  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  tlie  stencli  which  arose  from  so 
many  putrid  and  unburied  carcasses  infected  the  air ; 
and  the  miseries  of  famine  were  succeeded  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  contagion  of  a  pestilential  disease. 

When  these  calamities  subsided  all  Uberal  studies 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  from  this  time  forth  until  the 
eleventh  century  ignorance  and  superstition  reigned 
supreme.  Medicine  shared  the  fate  of  ail  other  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  although  perhaps  not  to  quite  so 
great  a  degree,  as  it  had  but  the  one  heresy  of  magic 
to  contend  against,  whilst  religion  was  exposed  to  more 
numerous  points  of  attack. 

lu  this  state  of  things  the  Jews,  who  were  hated 
and  pei-secuted,  acquired  legitimate  influence  by  the 
medical  knowledge  which  they  obtained  in  their  com~se 
of  trafficking  with  the  Orientals,  from  whom  they 
brought  drugs,  and  thus  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  medicine.  The  fate  of  learning  was 
less  deplorable  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  than  in 
the  western  nations  ;  and  long  before  the  Vesigotliic 
conquests  the  Jews  had  settled  in  great  numbers, 
especially  in  Spain.*  But  the  polar  star  dining  this 
mediD3val  night,  to  whom  Aetius  in  tlie  fifth  century, 
as  well  as  Alexander  and  Paulus  in  tlie  sixth,  lo<)ked 
for  their  guidance,  was  Galen,  whom  they  followed 
devoutly.  Aetius,  a  famous  physician,  bom  at  Aniida 
in  Mesopotamia,  compiled  all  the  medical  knowledge  of 


•  Encyclnprcdin  Metropoli' 
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hia  predecessors,  more  particularly  of  Galen,  in  a  workJ 
entitled  Tetrabibloa,  in  sixteen  books.     He  describi 
therein,  for  the  first  time,  8ome  few  diseases  of  th&M 
eyes;  but  the  work  is  professedly  nothing 'more  thaaj 
an  account  of  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  o^f 
earlier  writers.      Wc    learn  from    it   that  the  actual  j 
cautery  was  exteusively  used  in  his  day,  particularly 
in  palsy.     He  quotes  Archigenes,  who  say^,  "I  should 
not  at  all  hesitate  to  make  an  eschar  in  the  nape  of  the  . 
neck,  where  tlie  spinal  marrow  takes  its  rise,  two  on  e 
side  of  it,"  iSrc.  ;  "  and  if  the  ulcers  continue  running!: 
a  good  while,  I  should  not  doubtof  a  perfect  recovery.^ 
This  passage  has  additional  interest  from-  the  fact  thaw 
a  comparatively  modem  surgeon  (Mr.  Pott)  revive* 
this  practice  in  palsy  of  the  lower  limbs,  applying  thS' 
actual  cautery  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  a  httle  aboTU 
the  sacrum ;  and  in  some  cases  with  so  much  succes 
that  it  seems  wonderful  the  use  of  it  is  not  continued^ 
in  that  and  other  intractable  diseases. 

Aetius  is,  moreover,  the  earhest  writer  who  ascribet 
medical  efficacy  to  the  external  use  of  the  magnet ;  butj 
this  also  he  does  upon  report,  and  not  upon  his  owo« 
experience.     "Tradunt"  (says  he)  "magnetem  deten^j 
tum  manu  chiragrorum  ac  podagrovum  dolores  ipso- 
rum  sedare :    icque    convulsis  opitulatur,"     (They  say  1 
that  those  who  are  afflictetl  with  gout  in  their  hands  or 
feet,  or  witli  convulsions,  are  relieved  by  holding  a 
magnet  in  their  hands).     Hia  account  of  Galen's  prin- 
ciples of  the  Materia  Medicii  is  particularly  comprelien- 
sive  ;  and  is  calculated  to  convey  a  more  distmct  idea, 
of  the  system  than  the  more  lengthy  exposition  of  it  by 
Galen  himself;  he  sliows,  too,  that  the  Greeks  were 
well  provided  with  vegetable  medicines.     But  his  great 
care  was    to    enumerate    all   the   pretended   .=tpecifics. 
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charms,  taJiaraans,  and  amiUeta,  which  were  held  in 
liigh  repute.* 

In  the  works  of  Aetius  we  have  a  perfect  represen- 
tation of  the  period- before  and  during  which  he  Hved  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  witliout  discerning 
the  real  source  of  all  the  deception  and  artifice  which, 
for  so  long  a  time,  kept  in  subjection  the  faint  glim- 
mering of  reason  and  truth. 

However  strong  may  be  the  disposition  to  ideahse 
and  approve  of  past  events,  a  careful  study  of  Aetius 
can  do  no  other  than  dispel  the  illusion,  if  any  such  be 
indulged  in,  as  far  as  that  particular  epoch  is  concerned; 
for  the  coloiuy  in  which  he  paints  the  delusions  of  the 
age,  are  calculated  to  reconcile  the  most  determined 
Cynic  to  existing  circumstances. 

Unlike  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Christians  had  been 
taught  to  regard  the  soul  and  body  as  of  unequal  value, 
for  inunortahty  had  been  made  to  the  latter  a  great 
and  recognised  fact ;  but  it  had  not  the  effect  of  re- 
straining them  from  practices  which,  with  certain 
predilections  in  favour  of  cx>nscicntiousness,  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  as  constituting  the  lowest  depths  of 
human  degradation. 

Those  of  them  who  professed  to  cure  disease,  con- 
tributed abundantly  to  propagate  tlie  mischief  which 
impotence  is  so  prone  to ;  and  what  so  congenial  with 
such  natures  as  the  pen'ersion  of  truth  and  common 
sense  ?  Accordingly,  we  find  them  intensifying  the  one 
great  curae  from  which  medicine  lias  ever  been  the 
suiTerer.  From  the  highest  and  wildest  fanaticism,  to 
the  lowest  and  most  astute  fraud,  every  sort  of  irapo- 


•  The  works  of  Aetiua  were  tranBlated  tuto  Latin  by  Jaoua  Cor- 
-iits,  n  physician  of  Frankfort,  and  published  at  Basle  in  1542. 
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Bition  was  practised  ;  and  in  the  writings  of  Alexander  1 
Trallianus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  imme- 
diately, we  have  something  hke  a  reason  given  why 
learned  men  were  induced  to  give  a  negative  sanction 
to  these  doings,  if  such  a  term  be  permissible,  just  as 
any  one  who  demurs  to  be  thought  ilhberal,  is  disposed 
to  do  towards  the  thousand  forms  whicli  quackery 
assumes  at  the  present  time. 

As  an  instance  of  tlie  most  lofty  pretension,  we  read 
of  Produs,  the  last  i-ector  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at 
Athens,  "  whose  life,"  says  Gibbon,  "  with  that  of  hiS 
scholar  Isidore,  composed  by  two  of  their  most  learned 
disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second 
cliildhood  of  human  reason."  According  to  his  suc- 
cessor and  biographer,  Marinus,  by  long  fasting  and 
constant  prayer  for  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
Divine  Bemg,  he  possessed  tlie  supernatural  power  of 
expelling  all  diseases.* 

Monastics  in  all  ages  have  required,  for  want  of 
more  healthy  occupation,  some  object  of  veneration, 
and  they  have  made  for  themselves  idols  in  the  shape 
of  popular  saints ;  but  how  fiir  the  miracles  attributed 
to  these  saints  were  tlie  result  of  honest  fanaticism,  and 
how  far  of  deception,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
result,  however,  was,  that  men  generally  acquired  a 
rooted  habit  of  demanding  overt  and  immediate  signs 
of  the  favour  of  God  on  iill  occasions  of  hfe.  Hence 
the  Latin  Church  has  either  a  saint,  a  relic,  or  a  charm, 
for  almost  every  disease.  St.  ApoUonia  has  been  in- 
voked against  toothache  ;  St.  Avertin  against  lunacy  ; 
Bt.  Benedict  against  stone ;  St.  Clara  in  sore  eyes ; 
St.  Herbert  in  hydrophobia ;  St.  John  in  cpUepsy ;  St. 
Maur  in  gout ;  St.  Pemel  in  agues ;   St.  Genevieve  in 

•  Works  tif  Mariniia,  published  by  FabriciuB.     Hamburg,  1700. 
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fevers ;  St.  Sebastian  in  plague.  Iii  affections  of  the 
}iead  generally,  St.  Otlila  "was  prayetl  to ;  in  those  of 
the  neck,  St,  Blazius ;  in  diseases  of  the  body,  St. 
Lawrence'  and  St.  Erasraus ;  and  in  those  of  the 
legs  and  feet,  St.  Eochiis  and  St.  John.  St.  Mar- 
garet was  supplicated  for  cliildren,  as  well  as  in 
parturient  danger ;  and  a  long  Ust  of  others  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Pettigrew's  work  on  Superstition  (page  37). 
In  Brand's  "  Observations  on  Populax*  Antiquities "  * 
many  others  may  be  read  of, 

"  Amulets  were  approved  by  Eenodeus,  Platanus, 
and  others.  Biissardiis  Vieeontiniis  commends  Hyperi- 
con,  or  St.  Jolm's  wort,  gathered  on  a  Friday,  in  the 
hour  of  Jupiter  (that  is,  about  the  full  moon  in  July) 
when  it  comes  to  its  effectual  operation.  So  gathered, 
and  hung  about  the  nock,  it  mightily  helps  melan- 
cholia, and  drives  away  all  fantastical  spirits.  Philes,  a 
Greek  author  that  flourished  about  the  time  of  Michael 
Paleologus,  writes  that  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  kid, 
whom  a  wolf  has  worried  ('raptus  ab  ore  lupi')  ought 
not  to  be  worn  about  a  man  at  all,  because  it  causetli 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  A  ring  made  of  the  hoof 
of  an  ass's  right  forefoot  is  an  amulet  of  great  virtue. 
Pasony  doth  cure  epilepsy ;  precious  stones  ciu-e  most 
diseases ;  a  spider  bom  with  one  helps  the  ague."  f 
The  reason  which  Burton  assigns  for  his  beUef  in  the 
spider  is  curious  enough.  He  did  not  believe  in  it 
when  he  saw  his  mother  use  it;  but  when  he  found  it 
recommended  by  Dioscorides,  approved  by  Matthiolus, 
repeated  by  Alderovandus,  he  had  a  better  opinion  of 
it,  and  gave  credit  to  it, 

•  Obsen-ationa  on    Popular   Aiiliqiiiiiea,    hj    J.    BraiuJ,  M.A. 
vol.  iii.  p.  2S9. 

■j'  Burton's  Anatomy  ol' Meliincholy,  p,  45G. 
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The  Bezoar  stone,  of  which  little  is  now  known,  but 
which  Bontius  describes  as  being  an  alvine  concretion 
which  forms  in  goats  or  gazelles,  and  has  generally  a 
little  piece  of  chaff  as  a  nucleus  *,  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  melancholic  affections;  Manardus  says  of  it 
that  it  takes  away  sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that 
usetli  it.f  It  is  certain  that  these  bezoars  were  much 
used  in  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  as  they  are  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  they  are  not  described  in  any  of 
the  Arabian  works  on  the  Materia  Medica,  with  the 
exception  of  Ebn  Baithar,  and  his  account  of  them  is 
very  indistinct  and  unsatisfactory.  We  may  gather 
from  his  description,  however,  that  the  term  was  ap- 
plied to  other  substances  than  these  alvine  concretions. 
One  of  his  authorities  speaks  of  the  best  kind  being  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  stag.  Like  all  his  countrymen,  he 
recommends  the  bezoar  as  an  amulet  and  an  antidote 
to  poisons.  J 

Lupton,  in  his  second  book  of  "  Notable  Things,"  says 
that  the  jewel  called  aitites,  found  in  an  eagle's  nest, 
that  has  rings  with  little  stones  within,  if  tied  to  the 
left  arm  or  side,  brmgs  this  benefit  to  women  with 
child,  that  they  shall  not  be  delivered  before  their 
time ;  besides  that,  it  brings  love  between  the  man  and 
his  wife.  Again  he  says,  let  the  woman  in  labour 
be  girded  with  the  skin  that  a  serpent  or  snake  casts 
off,  and  she  will  quickly  be  delivered.  §  Many  virtues 
have  been  attributed  to  the  Elder  :  there  was,  for  in- 

*  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  179 186. 

•}•  Burton's  Anat.  p.  454. 

J  Paulus  .^gineta.     Translated  for  the  Sydenham   Society  by 
Francis  Adams.     Vol.  iii.  p.  427. 

§  Brand's  Observations,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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Stance,  a  vulgar  prejudice  that  if  boys  were  beatea  with 
an  elder  stick  it  hindered  growth.*  An  amulet  against 
erysipelas  is  "  elder  on  which  the  aun  never  shiiied." 
A  piece  cut  out  between  two  knots,  and  hung  about 
the  patient's  neck,  was  much  commended.f 

Dr.  Heniy,  in  his  '*  History  of  Britain,"  informs  us 
that  amongst  the  ancient  Britons,  when  a  birth  waa 
attended  with  difficulty  or  danger,  they  put  certain 
girdles  made  for  that  purpose  about  the  woman  in 
laboiu",  which  they  imagined  gave  immediate  and  ef- 
fectual relief.  Such  gti-dles  were  kept  with  care  till 
very  lately  in  many  families  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. They  were  impressed  with  cabalistic  figures, 
and  the  ceremony  of  applying  them  was  accompanied 
by  words  and  gestures,  showing  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom,  and  that  it  came  originally  from  the  Druids.  % 

M.  de  Montfaucon  has  examined  and  given  plates 
of  many  Gnostic  amulets  or  abraxas  §,  and  has  divided 
them  into  seven  distmet  classes,  according  to  theii- 
inscriptions.  The  first  contains  such  as  have  at  the  top 
the  head  of  a  cock,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  sun ; 
the  second  class  such  as  have  the  head  or  body  of  the 
lion,  expressive  of  strength— on  these  the  word  Mythras 
is  often  inscribed ;  the  third  class  embraces  all  tliat 
have  the  figure  or  inscription  of  Serapis ;  the  fourth 
class  is  composed  of  such  as  have  sphinxes,  apes,  and 
other  animals  engraved  on  them ;  the  fifth  have 
human  figures  with  the  names  lao  (the  abbreviation 

•  Brand's  Obson-nlinna,  vol.  iii.  p.  284. 

t  Idem.  p.  28-1. 

J  Idem.  Tol.  ii.  p.  C7. 

§  L' Antiquity  exjiliqu^e  et  repr^sentfe  en  Figwrea,  par  Bern  de 
Moniraucon.  Paris,  1719-24.  The  term  abraxas  ia  an  anagram 
of  nomps,  implying  the  mystery  of  th(>  Trinity. 
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of  Jehovah),  Sabaoth,  Adouai,  &c. ;  the  sixth  cla 
cimtaiiis  such  as  have  inscriptions  without  figures ; 
tlio  seventh  class  includes  those  wliich  have  monstroai 
forms.  The  interlaced  double  triangle  has  been 
luded  to  as  a  charm  of  great  repute,  and  whei 
sacred  name  of  God  (mn')  was  engraved  in 
centre,  the  amulet  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  every 
miraculous  power,  even  to  the  extent  of  suspending  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  cabalistic  word  Abracadabi-a, 
which  may  liave  arisen  from  the  expi-cssion  Abraxas,  ■ 
written  in  a  triangular  form,  thus, 

ABRACADABRA 

DRACADABR 

E A  C AD AB 

AC  AD  A 

CAD 


1  considered  to  be  peculiarly  efEcacious  against  all 
diseases  ;  and  if  suspended  round  tlie  neck  or  worn  over 
the  stomach,  it  was  supposed  to  prolong  humau  life  to 
an  indefinite  extent. 

It  has  been  thought  proper,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  to  dwell  somewhat  on  these  superstitions  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  an  age  when  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  fimily  beheved  in  them.  Thus  Alex- 
ander, a  learned  physician  and  jilulosopher  of  tlie  sixth 
centuiy,  who  was  born  at  Trallos  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
therefore  smTiamed  Trallianus,  after  traveUing  for  im- 
provement into  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Eorae,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion. Ee  described  diseases  with  great  truth ;  his  stylo 
of  writing  was  elegant ;  he  was  tlie  lirst  to  open  the 
jugular  vein  in  disease,  and  was  also  the  first  to  ad- 
minister steel  in  substance.     He  was  more  learned  and 


niore  exact  tliau  his  predecessors  in  Therapeutics,  and 
collected  those  remedies  principally  which  he  fouud  to 
be  raost  effectual  in  their  oi}eration ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
this  he  partook  of  the  credulity  of  his  time,  and  tnisted 
to  amulets,  talismans,  and  charms.  Por  epilepsy  he 
prescribed  a  piece  of  a  sail  from  a  wrecked  vessel, 
worn  round  tlie  arm  for  seven  weeks  (lib,  L  c.  20) ;  for 
colic,  the  heart  of  a  lark  attached  to  llie  right  tliigh ; 
in  nephritic  pains,  an  amulet  representing  Hercules 
overcoming  a  lion.  As  an  excuse,  however,  for  this 
senseless  practice,  he  states  that  his  most  affluent 
patiente  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  rational  treat- 
ment, and  that,  to  content  them,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  such  other  means  as  were  reputed 
to  be  emotive,  amidet  and  charms  amongst  the  rest ! 
(lib.  viii.  c.  7,  10.) 

He  was  not,  like  his  contemporaries,  a  blind  follower 
of  Gfalen ;  for  lie  occasionally  criticises  his  curative 
rules  as  uncertain,  and  sometimes  even  condemns  them 
as  erroneous.  He  accepted  the  general  principles  of 
the  Methodici,  denominated  strictum  and  laxxim,  as 
indications  for  his  rules  of  practice  ;  but  recommended 
his  fellow-practitioners  to  consider  the  age,  sex,  natural 
forces,  individual  constitution,  and  ordinary  habits  of 
their  patients  in  the  administration  of  remedies.  In 
Ills  treatment  of  gout  he  imposed  a  severe  regimen, 
and  prescribed  the  Herraodactylus  as  a  remedy.  As 
far  as  we  know,  he  is  the  earhest  writer  that  treats 
of  the  hermodactylus  by  name,  and  he  recommends  it 
for  the  cure  of  arthritic  diseases.  Now  the  hermodac- 
tylus was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  an  Aristolochia ; 
but  in  the  commentary  on  the  former,  as  contained  in 
the  translation  of  Pauliis  -Higineta  by  Mj-.  Adams,  there 
is  presumptive  proof  of  ils  identity  with  the  Colchicum 
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auhimnale  *,  which  is  stiU  employed,  iind  which  forme 
the  basis  of  the  famous  "  Eau  Mediciniile  d'Husson."  ^  '1 

The  works  of  Trallianus  were  translated  into  Lati 
by  Haller,  together  with  Dr.  Freind's  account  of  ] 
practice.  This  work  was  abridged  by  Dr.  Edward 
Milwfird,  mider  the  title  of  "  Trallianus  Eedivivus,"  for 
the  purpose  of  sliowing  that  many  of  the  Greek 
autliors  who  flourished  after  Galen  are  far  from  de- 
serving the  imputation  of  mere  compilators.  J  Alex- 
ander Trallianus  acquired  the  reputation  of  being,  next 
to  Hippocrates,  the  best  Greek  physician.  He  studied 
nature,  observed  coiTectly,  and  described  as  he  observed. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  and  glorious  tliuig  if  we  j 
could  have  represented  him  as  a  model  of  stem  virtutf  ■ 
and  heroic  indepeudencc,  scorning  alike  to  abjure  the! 
resources  which  Dioscorides  bequeathed  to  Wm,  as  well  J 
as  to  pander  to  the  caprice  of  his  patients  on  the  score  \ 
eitlier  of  sentiment  or  convenience  ;  for  it  would  have 
argued  the  consciousness  of  possessing  sound  principles 
and  rules  of  practice  which  satisfied  his  reason  :  but  it 
is  perhaps  too  raucli,  even  with  sucli  advantages,  to  look 
for  a  standard  of  purity,  ideally  lofty,  in  an  age  of  cor- 
ruption ;  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  motive  that  may  , 
have  beguiled  him  into  the  heresy  which  he  endea*j 
voured  to  extenuate  by  reason  of  the  crotcliets  of  hijfl 
patients. 

There  is  a  subject  in  the  history  of  the  sixth  cea*! 
tury  which  possesses  pecidiar  uiterest,  and  that  is,  the  I 
outbreak  of  the  plague.    Gibbon,  in  liis  Roman  History,  I 

'  Paulus  iEgiaela,  vol.  iii.  pp.  114,  115. 

■f  Nouvelle  Biographie  UniverseUe,  art.  "  AJesandre  de  Tralle," 

t  The  earliest  Greek  edition  of  Trail ianus  was  one  corrected  &oia'4 

a  MS.  copy,  and  ptibliahed  by  Peter  du  Cliiilcl,  Bialwp  ol"  MacoO,  J 

jutfl  Grand  Almoner  of  France,     Puns,  1548. 
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has  made  that  awfiil  visitation  a  prominent  featui-e  of 
the  period.  It  is  the  more  interesting,  in  a.  medical 
point  of  view,  because  it  points  most  significantly  to 
seconilary  influences  as  predisposing  causes  of  the 
epidemic,  rather  than  to  the  immediate  agency  of  those 
natural  phenomena  which  then  occmred ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  nations  of  Eui-ope  were  seized 
with  teiTors  and  apprehensions  which  were  fearfully 
fulfilled  by  the  events  which  followed. 

In  526,  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
when  250,000  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  Five  years 
after,  a  resplendent  comet  appeared  in  tlie  west,  which 
was  followed  by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun  ;  so 
much  so  that,  according  to  Cedrenue,  it  gave  only  a 
gloomy  light,  like  that  of  the  moon,  and  appeared  as 
if  eclipsed.  The  crops  failed,  and  Baronia'S  states  that 
the  corn  which  was  gathered  was  deficient  in  nourisli- 
ment.  In  addition  to  these  ca,lainities,  Italy  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Goths,  and  the  land  was  left  imtilled, 
so  that  a  dearth  prevailed ;  and  in  539,  when  another 
comet  appeared,  this  was  aggravated  into  an  absolute 
famine,  so  that  many  persona  are  said  to  liave  fed  on 
human  flesh.  This  continued  until  542,  when  a  de- 
structive plague  began,  first  at  Pelusimn,  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  and  from  thence  estended  eastward  into 
Palestine  and  India  ;  and  westward  to  Alexandria,  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  aud  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
over  the  whole  of  which  it  spread  its  fatal  influence. 
In  the  spring  of  543  it  extended  to  Constantinople, 
wherein,  during  four  successive  months,  from  5000  to 
10,000  individuals  perished  daily.  Procopius,  who 
was  then  living  and  versed  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
was  the  historian  of  the  ])eriod,  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
connecting  link  l^ietween  ancient  and  modem  historv. 
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and  was  the  spectator  of  the  events  wliicli  Jie  I'ecordcd, 
Gibbou  affinned  that,  in  liis  narration  of  the  symptoms 
and  progi-ess  of  the  disease,  he  emulated  the  skill  and 
diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the  description  of  tlie  plague 
of  Athens.  The  liomage,  however,  which  Gibbon  paid 
to  the  physicians  of  Constantinople  is  somewhat  incom- 
patible with  the  remark  of  Procopius,  that  the  most 
celebrated  of  them  gave  au  unfavourable  prognosis  in 
the  case  of  most  of  those  who  recovered,  and  predicted 
a  recovery  to  many  who  died  immediately  after.  * 

We  can  midcrstand  the  anxiety  which  every  good 
and  honest  physician  would  feel  for  the  reHef  of  those 
fellow-creatures  who  committed  themselves  to  his  care, 
and  how,  when  driven  to  his  wits'  end  for  remedies 
against  so  dreadful  a  distemper,  he  slioidd,  for  the 
want  of  tliem,  have  grasped  at  a  shadow  which  was 
universally  approved. 

We  are  slenderly  supplied  with  traditions  and  nar- 
ratives exhibiting  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  our 
own  coimtrymon  during  tlie  sixth  centurj',  when  the 
events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  England  took  place  ;  yet  surely  those  circmnstancea 
may  be  thought  to  have  considerable  interest  attached 
to  them  on  their  own  account,  as  they  also  have  oH' 
accoimt  of  the  influence  which  they  exercised  oai 
medicine. 


1 


*  CoqiUB  ScrifitoriHu  Hisloria  IJyzaiitiua!,  eiiitio  emcndatior  pt 
copioMor,  consilio  B.  G.  Niebulirii.  Bonnw.  Procopius,  vol.  i. 
pp.  249-254.  "  Id  porro  vera  afSnnare  poMimi,  celeberrimos 
medicos  mortem  pJuribus  pncdixisHe,  cjui  paulu  post  contrn  omniura 
opinioncm  convaluerunt ;  vice  versa  salutem  nmltiB,  quoa  manebat, 
qui  Btatim  eat  consccutiis,  interitim.  Qiiarc  nulln  in  hoc  morbo 
cau«t,    qua;    ad    hmnanam    ralioiicm    ducat,   occurre    quibusdam 
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We  know,  however,  that  tlie  Druitls  were  the  only 
physicians  amongst  UieGaula  ant!  Critoas;  and,  as  Strutt 
observes*,  "  the  people  were  the  more  particularly  in- 
clined to  make  application  to  them  for  relief,  because 
they  thought  that  all  internal  diseases  proceeded  from 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  none  could  be  so 
proper  to  make  intercession  for  them  aa  the  priest  of 
those  very  deities  from  whom  their  afflictions  came ; 
for  this  cause  also  they  offered  sacrifices  when  sick ; 
and  if  dangerously  ill,  the  better  to  prevail  upon  the 
gods  to  restore  them  to  health,  a  man  was  slain  and 
eacrificed  upon  their  altars." 

Tlie  Bruids  appear  to  have  had  some  genera!  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  which  they  probably  derived  from 
the  long  course  of  human  sacrifices  which  they  made. 
Their  practice  of  surgery,  without  doubt,  extended  to 
the  healing  of  wounds,  setting  of  broken  bones,  the 
reducing  of  dislocations,  and  such  obvious  branches  of 
the  art.  Yet  all  this  was  not  done  in  a  plain  ready 
way ;  but  the  simplicity  of  their  jiractice  was  con- 
cealed, and  numberless  charms,  spells,  and  incantations 
made  use  of,  to  deceive  the  patient  and  increase  their 
own  consequence. 

Tlicir  medicines  were  composed  of  the  juice  and 
decoctions  of  various  herbs ;  hence  botany  was  studied 
by  them.  The  Mistletoe  and  the  herb  Samulos  they 
greatly  esteemed,  and  observed  certain  ceremonies  in 
cutting  the  one  from  the  tree  whereon  it  was  found, 
and  in  gathering  the  other.  First,  the  collector  was  to 
do  it  fasting ;  secondly,  he  was  on  no  account  to  look 
backward  whilst  doing  it ;  and,  thirdly,  he    was   en- 

'  The  Chronicle  of  England,  by  Joseph  Strutt,  vol.  i.  pp.  278, 
279. 
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joined  to  do  it  with  his  left  hand.  When  thus  pos- 
sesaed,  the  bi*anches  or  Iierbs  were  laid  in  water,  and 
all  who  partook  of  that  water  were  effectually  pro- 
tected from  diseases.  Selago  (a  kind  of  hedge-hyssop) 
and  Ver\'ain  were  highly  piized  by  the  Druids.  The 
person  gathering  them  was  clothed  in  a  wliite  garment, 
and  offered  a  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wme  before  taking 
them ;  when  he  had  so  duue,  he  covered  his  right  hand 
with  the  skiit  of  his  robe,  and  with  a  hook  made  of  a 
more  precious  metal  than  iron,  cut  up  the  herb,  placed 
it  carefully  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  when  tlius  gathered, 
either  herb  was  supposed  to  possess  various  wonder- 
fid  quahties,  being  a  powerful  charm  and  preser- 
vative against  misfortunes  aud  sudden  accidents  of 
all  kinds. 

Gregory  L  (sumamed  the  Great),  whose  name  is 
celebratecl  in  English  history  from  bis  mission  for  the 
conversion  of  our  islands,  affected  the  most  supreme 
contempt  for  profane  hteratui'e  as  well  as  for  the  arts 
and  sciences  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  it  was  his  fate  to 
help  most  materially  the  cause  to  which  he  was  bo 
vehemently  hostile ;  for,  although  he  cared  not  for 
science,  he  endeavom'ed  to  propagate  his  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity by  sending  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
many  of  whom,  hke  Theodoric  in  England,  encouraged 
the  study  of  literature  and  medicine.*  A  most  remark- 
able passage  occurs  in  the  vratings  of  Gregory,  which 
is  probably  the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  unequi- 
vocal entmciation  of  one  great  dogma  of  the  system  of 
Homoeopathy,  and  strikingly  accords  with  another  pro- 
pounded by  a  Saracenic  writer,  which  we  sliaU  have  to 


•  V,  A.  Hubner  on  the  English  Univemties,  tnmalated  from  the 
German  bj  Francis  W.  Newiniiii,  vol.  i,  p.  45. 
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refer  to,  as  tending  to  confirm  the  notion  that  that 
system  was  practised  at  this  early  period.  It  rmis 
thuB— "Moa  mediciuaj  est  ut  aliquaudo  similia  sirni- 
libiis,  aliquando  contraria  contrariis  curet  Nam  sajpe 
calida  calidis,  frigida  frigidis,  stepe  autem  frigida  calidis, 
calida  frigidis  eanare  consuevit."*  The  identity  of 
words  renders  it  impossible  to  read  the  above  para- 
graph without  a  suspicion  that  an  old  and  obsolete 
tenet  may  liave  been  reproduced  to  the  world  under 
the  garb  of  a  new  discovery  ;  but  if  it  be  not  abt^olutely 
tine  that  human  nature  is  destined  to  renew  its  ac- 
quaintance from  time  to  time  with  exploded  doctrines, 
juBt  as  we  renew  our  acquaintance  with  bygone  die- 
eases,  it  is  an  apt  Ulustration  of  the  proverb  advanced 
by  an  authority  far  more  unerring  than  we  can  pretend 
to,  that  "  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  The 
last  classical  Greek  author  of  whom  I  shall  have  to 
speak,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  which  he  en- 
joyed, is  Paulus  .^^ineta,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
-■Egina.  Although  it  is  not  positively  known  in  which 
century  he  flourished.  Dr.  Milwai-d  has  shown  by  in- 
ferential reasoning  that  he  cannot  have  lived  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh.f  He  studied  at  A  Icsandria  before 
it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  thei-e  copied  part  of  the 

I*  Patrologiw,  seu  Bibliotheoa  UniversBlis,  integra,  luiiformia, 
comnioda,  oecdnoroica,  onmiam  SS.  Patriam  Doctonun  Soripto- 
nimque  EccleeiaHtipormn,  &c.  Moral,  lib.  Kxiv.  caput  2.  My 
friend,  Sir  John  Dalberg  Acton,  pointed  out  to  me  this  curious 
and  intereBtiiig  pasaage  in  the  writingB  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which 
has  been  copied  also  into  the  Literaty  Notices  of  the  Batnbler, 
vol.  ii.  part  iv.  page  105. 
I  Milward,  Edward,  Letter  to  Sir  Haua  Sloane,  in  Vindication  of 
the  Greek  Writers  in  Phjack  aft«r  Galen,  particularly  Alexander 
Trallian.     London,  1783. 
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works  of  Alexander  Trallianus,  who  was  his  favourite 
author :  after  which  he  travelled  over  Greece  and 
other  countries  to  gain  information  respecting  the  medi- 
cal art  On  his  return  he  established  himself  in  Eome, 
where  he  wrote  an  abridgment  of  tlie  works  of  Qulen, 
and  an  original  treatise  on  Dart  and  Arrow  Wounds, 
which  was  greatly  admired  by  Fabricius  of  Aqua- 
pendente.  He  appears  to  have  been  particularly  skil- 
fid  in  the  disorders  of  the  female  sex,  and  is  the  first 
in  antiquity  who  deserves  the  title  of  accoucheur.* 
But  in  every  branch  of  his  profession  he  attained  great 
eminence,  and  was  looked  on  as  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  His 
principal. work,  "De  Ee  Medica,"  has  been  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Mr.  F.  Adams  for  the  Sydenham 
Society,  and  contains  a  commentary,  embracing  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks, 
Eomans,  and  Arabians  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
medicincf 

In  spite  of  the  many  blank  pages  in  the  history  of 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  we,  no 
doubt,  may  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  course 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  medical  profession  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, and  trace  its  relations  to  the  pubhc  for  many  ages 
after.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous sects  into  which  it  was  divided ;  and  to  each  we  are 
bound  to  concede  the  advantage  of  its  being  the  off- 
spring of  a  deep  and  honest  conviction.  However  much 
we  may  be  disposed  to  underrate  them  now,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  still  no  legitimate  mode 

•  EI07  (N.  F.  J.),  Dictionnaire  Historique  de  la  M^decine, 
Ancienne  et  Modeme. 

•f  The  Seven  Books  of  Paulus  -^gineta.     1847. 
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of  acquiring  medical  knowledge  which  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  some  one  or  other  of  those  sects. 

The  Dogmatists  were  undoubtedly  the  most  philoso- 
phic, insisting,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  necessity  of 
exercising  the  faculty  of  reason  on  the  structure  and 
functions  of  organs  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
Pneumatista,  Methodists  and  Eclectics  allied  themselves 
more  closely  with  them  than  with  the  Empiiics,  who 
affected  to  despise  the  emploj'ment  of  reason,  and  re- 
garded experience  and  analogy  as  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations. 

All  assented  to  the  importance  of  correct  observa- 
tion, and  all  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  tlie 
Pyrrhonian  scepticism,  which  was  certainly  intended  to 
act  as  a  preservative  against  error  and  precipitate  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  univei'sal  doubt  which  it  engendered 
undermined  beUef  in  the  infallible  laws  of  nature,  to 
the  perversion  of  sound  judgment,  and,  "  by  corrupt- 
ing the  best  things,  it  favoured  the  production  of  the 
worst." 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  labours  of  each  sect, 
the  balance  appears  greatly  m  favour  of  the  Dogmatists; 
for,  much  as  the  Empirical  school  is  entitled  to  our 
respect  for  the  curious  and  interesting  information 
which  it  has  transmitted  to  us  respecting  the  manner 
in  which*  medicine  was  studied  *,  when  we  refer  to 
the  successive  discoveries  of  facts  which  advanced  the 
science,  we  find  them  associated  with  the  names  of  the 
Dogmatists  and  their  aUies-f 


» 


•  This  homage  ia  more  porticuJarly  due  to  Nicandcr,  Scribonius, 
Majcellus,  Sextus  Erapiricus,  and  Volcrianas. 

t  AreteuB,  Galen,  OribasiiiH,  Cieliiis  Aurelinnus,  Trallianue,  and 
Pauliu  ^gineta. 
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After  the  death  of  Ghilen,  notwithstanding  that  A 
andiia,  Kome,  and  Constantinople  maintained  their 
reputation  as  schools  of  medicine,  the  science  itself 
waned,  in  consequence  of  the  Gothic  invaaions  over  the 
civilised  world.  The  sects,  aa  we  have  seen,  dwindled 
down  to  individuals,  who  acliieved  for  medicine  what 
the  monastics  effected  for  ancient  classical  hterature : 
they  maintained  it  in  the  condition  of  a  small,  but  con- 
tinuous stream,  ui  the  midst  of  so  much  charlatanism 
that  no  man  could  talk  nonsense  so  gross,  or  profess 
supernatural  powers  so  incredible,  but  that  the  igno- 
rance of  the  community  would  give  credit  to  his 
assertions. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  person  to  read,  without 
amazement  and  humiliation — not  unmixed,  however, 
with  a  certa.in  amount  of  pride — an  account  of  the 
display  of  incapacity  and  credidity  which  encouraged 
the  union  of  so  much  falsehood  with  the  mere  threads, 
and,  as  such,  a  continuity  of  tiiith.  They  were  not 
simply  united,  but  positively  interwoven  like  warp  and 
woof.  And  yet  how  incompatible  was  the  simple  ob- 
servation of  the  acts  of  nature  with  a  behef  in  those 
miracles  wliich    violate  all  her  laws ! — 

"  Thinlc  vra,  like  some  weak  prince,  th'  Eternal  Cause 
Proue  for  hia  fiivouritea  Ui  reverse  liis  lawa  ?  " 

contradicting  sense  and  reason  so  entirely,  that  it  would 
now  seem  to  those,  at  least,  who  are  so  prosaic  as  to 
enquire  into  the  chai-acter  of  the  agents  and  the  antece- 
dents of  the  objects  of  supernatural  events  before  ac- 
cepting them  as  true — to  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  adduce  an  argument  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
a  doctrine  so  unworthy  of  refutation.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  curious  in  the  matter,  and  are  desirous 
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of  testing  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  testimony  re- 
specting miraculous  and  supernatural  acts,  we  would 
commend  the  observations  of  Hume*  on  this  dark 
page  of  our  history :  and  with  the  final  extinction 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens  in  641,  we  terminate  this  part 
of  our  subject 

*  Hmne^s  Essays  on  Miracles,  vol.  ii. 
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CHAP.   V. 

SARACENIC   SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE. 

Having  established  their  dominion  by  force,  the  Sara- 
cens gave  early  promise  to  perpetuate  it  in  ignorance ; 
for  the  destruction  of  the  celebrated  Ubrary  of  Alex- 
andria was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Caliph  Omar. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  competent  judges  that 
the  loss  may,  probably,  have  been  accidental,  and 
attributable  to  the  disorders  and  tumults  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  capture  of  the  city  * ;  but  the 
researches  of  others  tend  to  confirm  the  beUef  that  the 
conquerors  tarnished  their  laurels  by  sacrificing  to  the 
Alcoran  800,000  volumes,  which  could  never  be  re- 
placed. Mr.  Ockley  has  given  the  following  account 
of  itf : — "  On  the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  (Amrou)  became  so  well  pleased 
with  the  famous  scholar  John,  sumamed  the  Gram- 
marian, on  account  of  his  learning  and  conversation, 
that  the  latter  ventured  to  petition  Amrou  for  the 
books  contained  in  the  Ubrary,  seeing  that  they  had  not 
been  noticed  in  the  list  of  proscribed  things  contained 
in  the  city,  and  which  had  been  sealed  up.  Amrou 
replied,  that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  the  request,  but 
that  he  would  write  to  the  Caliph  Omar  to  see  what 
might  be  done.     This  he  did,  and  the  Caliph  answered 

•  Essai  Historique  et  Litteraire  sur  la  MMecine  des  Arabes,  par 
P.  J.  Amoreux,  p.  8. 

t  History  of  die  Saracens,  Ockley,  vol.  i.  pp.  312,  313. 
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as  follows :  '  Wliat  is  contamecl  in  tliese  books  you 
mention  is  either  agreeable  to  what  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  God  (meaning  the  Alcoran),  or  it  is  not ;  if  it 
be,  then  the  Alcoran  is  sufficient  witliout  them ;  if 
otherwise,  'tis  fit  they  should  be  destroyed.'  "  Amrou, 
in  obedience,  distributed  the  books  throughout  the  city 
amongst  those  who  kept  batUs  (of  wliom  there  were  in 
Alexandria  4000),  to  heat  the  baths  with  ;  and  it  took 
sis  mouths  to  destroy  them  alL  Despising  science 
generally,  they  burnt  all  scientific  books ;  but,  cherish- 
iug  life,  they  rescued  those  medical  works  which  were 
likely  to  assist  in  prolonging  it.* 

Happily  there  were  those  who  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  medical  works;  or,  at  least,  of  suspecting  tliat 
they  might,  at  some  future  time,  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleviatijig  diseases,  to  wliich  all  were  liable,  and 
thus  many  manuscripts  were  preserved, 

It  was,  perhaps,  wisely  determined  that  the  western 
world  should  pass  through  the  crisis  of  this  particular 
period ;  for  the  Greeks,  with  whom  civilisation  still 
Uogered,  were  sadly  degenerated  from  those  sages  who 
graced  the  classic  ages,  and  had  sunk  under  the  tram- 
mels of  despotism,  superstition,  and  ignorance. 

The  Arabians  possessed  a  copious  and  expressive 
language,  their  imaginations  were  hvely,  and  their 
passions  violent  They  were  active  and  energetic ; 
and,  although  they  had  made  no  progress  in  science 
when  they  overran  the  western  world,  they  had  cnl- 
tivated  poetry  and  fiction  with  some  succe^  They 
were  not,  therefore,  absolutely  insensible  to  the  cliarms 
of  hterature ;  on  the  contrary,  after  their  conquests 
were    completed,   their  destructive  violence  subdued, 


Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  135;  see  also  Ainoi'eiix,  p.  13. 
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wid  their  Caliphs  quietly  seated  upon  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  thi'one  that  the  world  had  ever  seeu, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  endeavoui'ed  to  atone  for  the  destruc- 
tion they  had  practised  by  accumulating  manuscripts 
for  the  library  of  Cleopatra.*  In  tlie  mean  time  we 
may  obtain  a  gUmpse  of  tiie  relationship  which  existed 
between  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  pubUc,  by  casual  narratives  rather  than  by  any 
special  histoiy.  The  most  vivid  instance  that  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  reading  has  furnished,  does  not 
represent  the  medicid  practitioners  in  the  most  digni- 
fied position ;  but  it  is  so  far  clothed  in  circumstances 
as  to  supply  the  information  we  seek  for. 

"  The  famous  Ziyad  (brother  of  the  CaUph  Moawiyah), 
being  struck  with  the  plague  (a.d,  672),  felt  such  in- 
tolerable pain  in  his  hand  that  he  consulted  a  Cadi  f 
whether  it  were  better  to  cut  it  off  or  not.  The  Cadi 
told  him  that  he  was  afraid,  if  his  time  was  come,  he 
would  go  before  God  without  that  hand  which  was 
cut  off  to  avoid  the  appearing  before  lum ;  and  if  it 
was  not  come,  he  would  remain  lame  among  men, 
which  would  be  a  reproach  to  his  child  ;  wherefore  he 
was  of  opinion  that,  Uve  or  die,  he  had  better  let  it 
alone ;  and  so  left  him.  However,  notwithstanding 
this  grave  decision,  Ziyad,  impatient  of  the  pain  wliich 
increased  every  moment,  was  resolved  to  have  it  cut 
off;  but  when  he  saw  the  fire  and  the  cauterising 
irons,  his  heart  failed  him.  It  is  said  he  had  about 
him  no  less  than  150  physicians,  tliree  of  whom  had 
belonged  to  Cosroes,  the  son  of  Hormuz,  King  of  Persia ; 


"  Amoreux,  p.  D. 

t  The  Cadis  were  i 
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but  it  was  not  iu  their  power,  to  reverse  the  sealed 
decree,  nor  the  thing  that  was  determined."* 

When  all  public  instruction  had  ceased  at  Alexandria, 
and  before  its  renewal  became  an  object  of  solicitude 
with  the  Cahphs,  a  school  was  formed  at  Antioch,  the 
capital  of  Syria  (a.d.  721),  where  many  Greek  works 
on  medicine  are  said  to  have  been  translated  into 
Syriacf  In  763  the  Cahph  Mansur,  or  Almansor, 
founded  tlie  city  of  Bagdad ;  and,  two  years  after,  he 
estabhshed  a  college,  wliicli,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
acquired  great  celebrity  ;  he  also  instituted  pubhc  hos- 
pitals and  a  medical  school  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  disease.  Laboratories,  moreover, 
were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  prepaiing  medicines ; 
and  in  these  establishments  it  is  supposed  that  the 
science  of  chemistry  may  have  first  originated.:!;  Here 
G^ber,  the  patriarch  of  cliemistry,  laboured  to  produce 
an  universal  remedy,  of  whicli  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter ;  and  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
the  latter  especially,  were  made  the  text-books,  and 
were  assiduously  studied  by  professors  and  pupils,  of 
wliom  there  were  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  6000  ; 
l)ut  inasmuch  as  the  practical  study  of  anatomy  was 
forbidden  to  the  true  disciples  of  tlie  Prophet,  they 
were  compelled  to  trust  for  their  knowledge  of  tliis 
subject  to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  were 
content  to  do  for  that  of  moat  other  subjects,  seeing 
that  Islam  ism  and  true  science  were  too  much  at  vari- 
ance to  admit  of  any  original  investigation.  §  Galen, 
being  more  discursive  than  Hippocrates,  gave  a  greater 


•  Ockley,  vol.  ii.  p,  112. 

f  Amoreux,  p.  12. 

J  ThomHon'a  Hiatoiy  of  ChemiBtry,  vol.  i 

§  Sprengel, 


p.  112. 
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scope  to  their  iaiRginatione,  and  was  therefore  their 
favourite  author ;  and,  as  tlieir  commerce  mth  India 
fm-oished  them  with  many  new  simples,  an  amplifica- 
tion of  then'  Materia  Medica  was  an  early  result  of 
their  increased  apphances.* 

From  the  eighth  to  tlie  tenth  centmy  Spain  was  pre- 
eminent in  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  and 
wealth  ;  the  sciences  were  cherished  and  protected,  if 
not  absolutely  advanced  ;  and  at  Cordova  a  college 
was  established,  whicli,  under  the  Caliphat  of  the  thi-ee 
Abdalralunans  and  Alhakem,  was  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  whole  world.  Thither  all  the  Christiana  of  the 
western  world  repaired  for  information,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, for  its  library  contained  no  fewer  than 
280,000  volumes  in  the  tenth  century,  and  in  the 
twelfth  there  were  seventy  pubhc  libraries  in  that  part 
of  Spain  subject  to  the  Cahph  of  Coixlova-f  Colleges 
of  a  similai"  character  were  likewise  estabhehed  at 
Granada  and  Malaga. 

The  most  enlightened  of  all  the  Caliphs  was  M- 
mamon,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  813.  During  liis 
reign  the  Saracenic  schools  acquired  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Greek  science  ;  for  he  commanded  new  trans- 
lations to  be  made,  wherein  he  was  obeyed  with  as 
much  earoestness  as  had  formerly  been  employed  in 
the  work  of  demohtion.  His  conduct,  however,  in- 
flamed the  rehgious  zeal  of  the  faithful,  who  devoted 
him  to  destmction  for  favoming  philosophy,  and  in 
that  way  thniinishing  the  authority  of  the  Alcoran.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Almotassam,  who  also  cherished  the 
sciences  and  extended  his  protection  to  learned  men 


•  AmorciLV,  p,  17. 

■f  Thomson,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
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who  were  Christians.  Motawakkel  followed  this  latter 
on  the  throne,  and  re-estabUsbcil  the  school  aiid  library 
of  Alexandria. 

To  these. Saracenic  colleges  some  authors  have  been 
disposed  to  attribute  the  institution  of  all  other  uni- 
versities*;  but,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  justly  remarked, 
"they  were  imconnected  with  each  other,  though  in 
the  same  city ;  nor  had  tliey,  of  course,  those  privileges 
which  were  conferred  in  Chiistendom.  They  were, 
therefore,  more  hke  ordinary  schools  or  gymnasia  than 
universities. "f  Altliough  the  Arabs  extended  their 
conquests  over  so  many  other  nations,  they  never  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  state  of  pupillage  themselves.  The 
truths  which  the  Greeks  had  mastered  were  the  boun- 
daries beyond  wluch  the  most  exalted  intelligence 
failed  to  transcend  ;  "  where  the  Greek  ceased  to  com- 
municate, there  the  Saracen  ceased  to  advance,  "J 
There  are,  in  fact,  few  Arabian  writers  in  whose  works 
we  find  either  phUosopliic  ideas,  successful  researches, 
new  facts,  or  great  and  important  truths.  A  servile 
habit  of  compilation,  and  the  multiplication  of  spurious 
writings  characterisedtheir  literary  efforts  :  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  content  to  •write  commentaries  on  the 
classical  authors  of  Greece,  and  to  select  fi'om  them 
suci  fancies  as  taUied  with  their  own  superstitious 
minds ;  so  that  every  tributary  stream  was  tainted 
with  the  marvellous,  and  the  maui  channel  of  medical 
hterature  was  greatly  comtpted. 

Physicians,  however,  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
who  were  obviously  men  of  genius  and  erudition  ;  but 

•  See  for  this,  Andre's  Hietoire  Litti^raire  de  la  France. 

■f  Hallara'H  Literary  Hislory,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

J  Advaneement  of  Society  in  Knowledge  and  Religion,  J.  Dou- 
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in  Uieir  writing  they  never  lost  sight  of  their  Greek 
models.  The  great  majority- — and  there  were  many,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  catalogue  of  authors  given  us 
by  Eeiske  and  Faber  *^"  borrowed  so  much,  and  so 
much  perverted  what  they  borrowed,"  that  their  works 
were  soon  forgotten,  tliough  many  of  their  errors 
remained. 

One  of  the  earhest  celebrities  was  Honain-Ebn-Izak, 
a  Nestoriau  of  tlie  ninth  century,  who  was  renowned 
for  reproducing  in  Arabic,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Pliny, 
and  Aristotle ;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
when  the  sterling  metal  of  tlie  Greeks  was  subject  to 
the  transmutation  of  one  alloy  only  ;  for  the  most  ordi- 
nary process  of  translation  was  first  into  Syriac,  and 
Irom  the  Syriac  into  Arabic. 

Another  Syrian  Christian,  Mesud  or  Mesuach,  also  of 
the  sect  of  Nestorians,  acquired  a  reputation  by  his 
translations  of  Greek  medical  authors,  as  well  as  by  his 
eminence  as  a  physician.  The  Cahph  Easchid  esteemed 
him  so  highly  that  he  committed  to  him  the  care  of 
his  son  Almanion ;  who,  when  he  succeeded  to  his 
fatlier's  throne,  in  813,  was  imbued  with  the  love  of 
science  to  such  an  extent  that  he  suffered,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  protection  he  ex- 
tended to  it.  Thus  it  was  that  Mesue  rendered  a 
greater  8er\nce  to  medicine  by  his  position  and  influ- 
ence than  by  his  actual  writings.  His  social  habits 
were  such  as  to  make  him  a  great  favourite  with  the 
community  ;  for,  according  to  his  biographer,  Abid- 
pharge,  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  conferences  on  phi- 
losophy at  hb  own  house,  and  to  g;ive  lessons  in  medi- 

■  Opuscula  Medica  ex  Moaumentiu  Arabiun  et  Ebneonim, 
Joannia  Jacohi  Eeiskt,  M.D.,  et  Joannia  Emesti  Fahri. 
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cine,  which  were  estreniely  popular  from  the  jocular 
spirit  in  wluch  they  were  communicated. 

Galen  was  their  great  authority  in  anatomy,  Dios- 
corides  in  botjmy,  and  for  their  rules  of  practice  they 
pen'erted  Hippocrates.  This  was  probably  owing  to 
the  multitude  of  medicinal  and  dietetical  articles  with 
which  they  were  acquaintetl,  and,  like  other  prodigals, 
used  unwisely.  The  works  of  Serapion  the  Saracen 
and  Ebn  Baithar  supply  us  vrith  lists  of  remedial 
agents,  showing  that  the  Arabians  added  very  many 
articles  to  the  Materia  Medica.*  They  used  gems  and 
precious  stones  somewhat  largely ;  but  wliether  with 
the  conceit  of  making  their  draughts  more  costly,  or 
"\yith  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  had  virtues,  is 
uncertain  ;  perhaps  sentiment  prevailed,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Bhazes  quotes  Dioscorides  as  saying  that  the 
lapis  lazuli  is  g(X)d  for  sore  eyes  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  eyelashes,  and  Avenzoar  recommended 
the  emerald  as  good  in  dysentery. 

They  were  also  firm  believers  in  astrology,  which 
they  mixed  up  with  their  chemistry ;  a  combination, 
as  Mr.  Prescott  has  observed,  "  natural  to  a  state  of 
imperfect  civilisation,  where  tlie  mind,  impatient  of  the 
alow  and  cautious  examination  by  which  alone  it  can 
arrive  at  trutli,  launches  at  once  into  the  regions  of 
speculation,  and  rashly  attempts  to  hft  the  veil  wliich 
is  drawn  around  the  mysteries  of  nature.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  true  science  to  discern  the  impassable. 


•  The  Arabians  added  camphor,  Benna,  mask,  nux-vomlca, 
myrobalana  (Emblica  ofBcinsJis),  aloea,  manna,  cassia,  rhubarb,  and 
tamarinds.  Working,  as  tliey  did,  in  metallurgy,  many  melallic  salts 
may  then  hare  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  practice  of 
medicine ;  but  a  correct  list  Ib  a  dwideratum  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  supplied. 
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but  not  very  obvious,  limits  whicli  divide  the  pro- 
vince of  reason  ft'om  that  of  speculation.  Such  know- 
ledge comes  tardily,  and  many  an  age  has  passed  away 
in  which  power  that,  rightly  directed,  might  have 
revealed  the  great  laws  of  nature,  has  been  wasted  in 
brilliant,  but  barren  reverias  in  alchemy  and  astrology." 

The  fertile  and  Hvely  imagination  of  the  Saracens 
greatly  favoured  the  superstitious  practice  of  inter- 
preting dreams.  So  favourite  a  subject  was  this  with 
their  medical  authors,  that  the  names  of  7000  indi- 
viduals have  been  recorded  as  celebrated  in  this  par- 
ticular profession.*  They  had  also  their  magic  and 
astronomic  talismans  :  texts  also  from  the  Alcoran  were 
sold  by  the  Moorish  priests,  under  the  name  of  fetishes, 
as  preservative  agents  against  evil  spirits  and  disease. 

As  if  no  theory  could  be  too  fantastic  and  extrava- 
gant, an  early  writer,  named  Alklieiidi,  or  Alkindus, 
attempted  to  explain  the  activity  of  medicines  by  arith- 
metical or  musical  rules,  and  considered  that  a  calcula- 
tion of  proportions,  and  the  geometrical  admixture  of 
the  elements  of  medicines  were  more  impoitant  in  the 
development  of  their  occult  forces  than  the  elements 
themselves ;  and  Cardaniis,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
looked  back  on  him  as  one  of  the  most  profound  spirits 
of  his  agct"  He  was,  certainly,  not  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation, nor  in  boldness  in  expressing  the  idea  of 
dynamic  immaterial  forces  as  inherent  in  the  geome- 
.trical  proportions  of  methcines  rather  than  in  the 
medicines  themselves.  It  does  not  appear  how  fiir  he 
considered  the  quantity  unimportant,  so  long  as  the 
proportions  were  correct ;  nor  whether  his  theory  was 

"  Hassan  Ben  Hossain  Al  Khulal  wrote  the  lives  or  IiistorJes  of 
7000  interpreters  of  dreams.     See  Anioreux,  p.  224. 
t  Sja-cngei  aiid  Amorenx,  page  143. 


suffiuienlly  explanatory  and  persuasive  to  carry  with  it 
the  assent  of  his  contemporaries. 

A  far  more  important  and  much  greater  celebrity  was 
Ehazes,  who  lived  in  the  tentli  centuiy.  In  early  lil'e  he 
applied  himself  to  music ;  but,  feeling  the  want  of  an 
useful  profession,  he  embraced  the  study  of  medicine. 
For  the  purjjose  of  acquiring  information  therein,  he 
travelled  in  Syiia,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  and  subsequently 
established  himself  in  Bagdad,  where  he  was  selected 
from  amongst  upwards  of  a  liundred  competitors  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  the  hospital*  He  was  a  better 
anatomist  than  any  other  Saracen  ;  but  his  obsen-atious 
were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  organ  of  voice. 
He  first  described  tlie  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  (hstin- 
guished  the  superior  laryngeal  from  the  iiiferior  oi' 
recurrent.  He  had  more  than  ordinary  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  methcine,  not  only  by  his 
extensive  reading,  but  by  his  experience  in  difl'erent 
coimtries,  wliich  was  great  also ;  and  a  characteristic 
anecdote  is  related  of  him,  illustrati^ig  the  honesty  of 
the  man,  and  elucidating  tlie  many  so-called  restorations 
from  death,  or  rather  from  fits,  which  the  ignorant  are, 
at  all  times,  prone  to  exaggerate  into  death.  One  day, 
in  the  streets  of  Cordova,  he  fell  in  with  a  crowd 
surrounding  a  citizen,  who  was  said  to  have  suddeidy 
fallen  down  dead;  but,  on  carefully  examining  him, 
he  requested  the  bj-standers  to  bring  some  rods  to  him, 
with  which  he  began  to  beat  the  body,  especially  the 
soles  of  the  feel,  and  invited  others  to  follow  his 
example.  It  is  said  that  he  was  ridicided  for  his  folly  ; 
but  shortly  the  supjiosed  corpse  gave  signs  of  life, 
whereupon  all  thought  that  a  miracle  had  been  por- 

■  Aiuoreux,  p.  100. 
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formed.  Ehazes,  liowever,  received  the  laudations  as  hs. 
had  before  done  the  derisione ;  but,  instead  of  abusing 
the  witless  creduUty  of  the  multitude,  be  at  once 
protested  that  be  knew  not  how  to  restore  the  dead,  to 
lite.  "  What  I  have  done,"  said  he,  "  I  once  saw  prac- 
tised in  the  Desert,  where  a  feUow-traveller  fell,  as  this 
man  has  fallen  ;  an  old  Arab  ran  and  cut  some  switches, 
and  distributed  them  for  administration,  as  we  have 
done,  and  with  the  same  effect."  His  friend,  Almauzor 
the  Caliph,  said  that  the  country  wherein  he  resided 
could,  at  least,  boast  of  possessing  a  Galen ;  to  wliich 
Ehazes  repUed,  "  Experience  is  better  than  the  doctor." 
His  chief  work  is  that  on  Bmall-pox  and  Measles, 
wherein  he  attempted  the  solution  of  a  question  rc- 
spectmg  the  history  of  the  former,  on  which  various 
opinions  were  obviously  entertained  at  the  tune  he 
wrote ;  for  he  begins  liis  treatise  with  the  following 
passage :  "As  to  any  physician  who  says  that  the 
excellent  Galen  has  made  no  mention  of  the  small-pox, 
and  was  entirely  ignoi-ant  of  tliis  disease,  surely  he 
must  be  one  of  those  who  have  either  never  read  his 
works  at  all,  or  who  have  passed  over  them  very 
cursorily."*  Ehazes  did  not  himself  understand  Greek, 
but  arrived  at  the  above  conclusion  by  euqiuiing  of 
those  who  did ;  and  it  is  supposed,  with  gi-eat  proba- 
bility, by  Dr.  Channing,  tliat  the  Greek  word  first  usedf 
was  mistranslated  into  Ai'abic  ;  and  hence  tlie  error  of 


■  Ehazes  on  Small-pcix,  translated  by  W,  A.  Greenhill,  cap.  i. 

t  IOV0OC  ia  the  word  in  question,  which  was  first  uaed  by  Hip- 
pocratea  and  Ariatoile,  and  ia  alao  found  in  Arelffiiis,  DioscorideB,  and 
Galen.  The  Jatter  defines  it  to  be  "  a  small  liard  tnmour,  which 
arises  on  ihe  skin  of  the  face,  conlaining  a  thick  humour."  It  is, 
however,  the  iiciie  of  Drs.  Witlan  and  Bateman.  Vide  Khazes,  by 
Greeahill,  note  D,  jiago  142. 
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Ehazes  as  well  as  of  others  who  have,  with  the  accom- 
plislied  and  laborious  Dr.  Hahn,  attempted  to  prove 
that  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  Galen  described  the 
disease.*  The  Greek  writers,  however,  were  .so  per* 
fectly  clear  and  correct  in  all  their  descriptions  of 
diseases,  tliat  they  have  been  recommended  as  modela 
for  imitation  ;  whereas,  in  no  place  have  they  given  an 
account  of  a  distemper  like  the  small-pos,  so  clearly 
defined  as  the  Ai^abians,  who  were  very  inferior  writers, 
defined  it.  The  whole  question  is  admirably  treated  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Moore  f,  who  shows  that  the  disease 
may  have  existed  in  China  :J;  and  Hiiidostan  §  hi  the 
remotest  ages ;  that  it  was  probably  confined  there 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  those  regions, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  deserts  and 
ocean  ;  that  eventually,  as  Dr.  Freind  suggested,  it  was 
first  brought  into  Egypt  during  the  Caliphat  of  Omar, 
about  the  year  of  Cliriat  640,  by  the  Arabians,  who 
had  been  infected  by  those  eastern  nations ;  and  that 
thus  tiie  disease  was  propagated  over  Europe ;  after 
which,  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  small-pos  is  to  pro- 
ceed vf\th  the  history  of  the  Ai'abs.  We  by  no  means 
diminish  the  difiiculty  of  accounting  for  die  origin  of 
the  distemper  by  saying  that  it  was  coeval  with  the 
human  race ;  but,  hi  attributing  it  to  filth  and  its 
accompaniments,  we  very  probably  approach  the  truth ; 
for  we  may   as    easily    couceive    that  small-[xix  and 

•  Joannes  G.  Hahn.  Variolarum  Anliquilates  e  Gnecia  erute 
acced.  de  Mcsue  Scriptis  Ejustolia.     Brigee,  1733. 

t  History  of  Small-pox,  by  James  Moore,  p  3.     Lond.  1815. 

^  M^moirca  conccmnnt  I'lIUtoire,  lea  Sciences,  &c.  des  Cluuoin, 
par  lea  MisaionnaireB  do  P^kin,  torn,  iv.  p.  392. 

5  Holwell's  Account  of  the  Manner  of  Inoculating  the  Small- 
[los  in  the  East  Indies.     8vo.  Lond.  1767. 
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other  iiifectioiLs  diseases  may  be    engendered  by  thft  I 
absorption    of    deleterious   miasms   and    other    local 
influences,  as  that  pellagra,  cretinism,  or  the  ague,  may 
originate  from  similar  causes. 

The  above  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  Measles 
(Eubeola) ;  for,  according  to  Gruncr*,  the  disease 
appeared  in  Em'ope  at  the  same  time  as  small-pox,  and 
was  diffused  over  France  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens. 
Ehazes  was  the  first  who  gave  an  acciu^ate  description 
of  both  diseases ;  and  the  tenn  rubeola  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  Spanish  rubio  (red) ;  for  it  was 
formerly  called  rubiola ;  hence  it  is  supposetl  that  it 
may  have  emanated  from  Cordova.  In  Italy  it  was 
called  morbilli,  or  the  Minor-piague,  being  the  diminu- 
tive of  il  morbo,  as  the  Itahans  called  the  Plague. 

Ehazes  gives  a  curious  description  of  the  impostors 
of  his  day,  showing  how  much  quacks  have  prevaded  in 
all  ages,  and,  generally,  under  similar  circumstances, 
"  There  are,"  says  he,  "  so  many  little  arts  used  by 
mountebanks  and  pretenders  to  physic,  that  an  entire 
tieatise,  had  I  a  mind  to  write  one,  would  not  contain 
them ;  but  their  impudence  and  daring  boldness  is 
equal  to  the  guilt  and  inward  conviction  they  have  of 
tormenting,  and  puttuig  persons  to  jmhi  iu  their  last 
hours,  for  no  reason  at  all.  Now  some  of  them  profess 
to  cure  the  falhng-sickness,  and  thereupon  make  aa 
issue  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  in  form  of  a  cross, 
aud  pretend  to  take  something  out  of  the  opening, 
which  they  held  all  the  while  in  their  hands.  Others 
give  out  that  tliey  can  draw  snakes  and  lizards  out  of 
their  patients'  noses,  which  they  seem  to  perfonn  by 


•  Gmner  (Chrisitinnua  G.),  Varidiar 
wliim  repetenclffi,  pp.  7.  14,  17. 
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putting  lip  a  pointed  iron  probo,  with  which  they 
wound  the  nostril  until  the  blood  comes ;  then  they 
draw  out  the  little  artificial  animal,  composed  of  liver, 
etc  Some  are  confident  they  can  tflke  out  the  white 
specks  in  the  eye.  Before  they  apply  the  instrument  to 
that  part,  they  put  a  piece  of  fine  rag  into  the  eye,  and, 
taking  it  out  with  the  instrument,  pretend  it  is  drawn 
immediately  fiom  the  eye.  Some,  again,  undertake  to 
suck  water  out  of  the  ear,  which  they  fill  with  a  tube 
from  their  mouth,  and  hold  the  other  end  to  the  ear ; 
and  so,  spurting  the  water  out  of  their  mouths,  pretend 
it  came  fi-om  the  ear.  Others  pretend  to  get  out 
worms,  which  grow  in  the  ear  or  the  roota  of  the 
teeth,*  Others  can  extract  frogs  from  the  under  part 
of  the  tongue,  and,  by  lancing,  make  an  incision,  into 
which  they  clap  the  frog,  and  so  take  it  out.  What 
shall  I  say  of  bones  inseited  into  wounds  and  ulcers, 
which,  after  remaining  there  for  some  time,  they  take 
out  agaui  ?  Some,  when  they  have  taken  out  a  stone 
from  tiie  bladder,  persuade  their  patients  tliat  still 
there  is  another  left:  they  do  this  for  this  reason,  to 
have  it  believed  that  they  have  taken  out  another.  Some- 
times they  probe  the  bladder,  being  altogether  ignorant 
and  uncertain  whether  there  be  a  stone  or  no ;  but  if 
they  do  not  find  it,  they  pretend  at  least  to  take  out 
one  they  have  in  readiness  before,  and  show  that  to 
them.  Some  say  they  take  phlegm,  of  a  substance 
like  imto  glass,  out  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  by 
the  conveyance  of  a  pipe  which  they  hold,  with  water 
in  their  mouths.     Some  pretend  that  they  can  contract 


'  See  al™ 


Pictures  uf  the  Chinese,"  a  book  with  lithographs, 
the  estraclion  of  the 
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and  collect  all  the  floating  humours  of  the  boily  ii 
oae  place  by  rubbing  it  with  winter  cherries,  whicl 
causes  a  burning  or  iiiBammatioii,  and  then  they  expe< 
to  be  rewarded  as  if  they  cured  the  distemper ;  ; 
after  they  have  supphed  the  place  with  oil,  the  j 
preseotly  goes  off.  Some  make  their  patients  bt' 
they  have  swallowed  glass ;  so,  taking  a  feather,  v 
they  force  down  the  throat,  they  throw  tliem  ii 
vomiting,  which  brings  up  the  stuff  they  themselvei 
put  in  with  that  very  feather.  Many  things  of  i 
nature  do  they  get  out,  which  these  impostors, ' 
great  dexterity,  liave  put  in,  tentling  many  times  to  t 
eudangeiing  the  health  of  their  patients,  and  i 
ending  in  the  death  of  them.  Such  counterfeits  c 
not  pass  with  thscerning  men,  but  that  they  did  i 
dream  of  any  fallacies,  and  made  no  doubt  of  the  skill 
of  those  whom  they  employed ;  till  at  last,  when  they 
suspect,  or  rather  look  more  narrowly  into  their  opera- 
tions, the  cheat  is  discovered." 

It  woidd  not  be  an  uninstructive  chapter  in  the 
history  of  human  events,  if  some  pliilosophical  indi- 
vidual would  sit  down  and  write  the  rise,  progress, 
decline,  and  fall  of  all  popular  delusions.  Medicine 
would  furnish  a  rare  field  of  observation,  not  only 
before  and  during  the  first  few  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity, but  even  up  to  this  our  day ;  it  would  afford 
copious  instances  of  the  implicit  belief  which  has  been 
accorded  to  supernatural  agencies  and  impudent  quacks, 
and  would  sliow  too  that  all  impostures,  however  in- 
genious and  vivacious  they  may  be,  have  a  fixed  limit 
to  tlieir  career,  like  all  other  thmgs ;  they  have  their 
entrances  and  their  exits,  flourishing  for  awhile,  until 
at  last,  stale  and  exploded,  they  sink  down  into  obhvion. 

But  Ehazes  himself,  whilst  fully  alive  to  these  gross 


practices  of  the  low  charlatan,  was  a  firm  believer  iu 
astrology  and  alchemy,  which,  like  preceding  delu- 
sions, have  given  place  to  other  errors  equally  mon- 
strous, and  they,  in  their  turn,  have  succvunbed  to  othei-s 
BtiU.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  these  delusions,  or 
ineutal  abetTations,  would  seem  almost  to  require  a 
clarification  like  that  which  obtains  for  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, or  for  those  parasitical  animals  which  attack  and 
subsist  on  higher  grades  of  organisatioiL  I  shaJl  have 
to  notice  tlie  most  popular  of  these  epidemics,  which 
are  never  wholly  absent  from  a  community,  but  which 
break  out  at  timea  with  unusual  severity,  sparing 
neither  rank,  sex,  nor  age. 

Alter  Ehazes,HaIy- Abbas  or  Ali-Beu-Abbas,  a  Persian 
by  btrtli,  wrote  a  compendium  of  medicine  under  the 
title  of  "  Alraaleci,"  or  Royal  Work,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Adhaddoulat,  Emir  of  Bagdad,  about  tlie  year  980.» 
Haly  was  one  of  those  authors  concerning  whom  Mr. 
Hatlam  observed,  that,  "  instead  of  Hippocmtes  and 
Galen,  the  Arabians  brought  in  jjhysicians  of  their  own, 
men  doubtless  of  considerable  though  inferior  merit, 
and  substituted  arbitrary  or  empirical  precepts  for  the 
enlarged  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  "■!■  He  was  certainly 
a  man  of  independent  mind,  and  hesitated  not  to  criti- 
cise Hippocrates,  Oribasius,  and  Paulus  -Si^neta,  as  he 
sometimes  tUd  Galen ;  but  in  general  he  deferred  to 
the  latter.     He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  use  of 


•  The  Almaleci  waa-  transtated  into  Latin,  under  the  title  of 
"OpUH  Regium,"  by  Elii;niie,  in  1127,  and  was  r<?plt>duced  by 
Micliel  Capella  in  1523.  M.  Amoreux  (p.  79)  quotes  the  ojiinion 
of  Mr.  Clifton,  that  Ihc  work  of  Haly-Aljhss  was  the  first  medical 
book  written  in  Arabic ;  but  Dr.  Freind  shows  tliat  it  must  have 
been  written  after  lihases,  from  whom  much  is  borrowed. 
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t  Hnllam'a  Ijiterary  Hialoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 
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mineral  waters  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  recommended  J 
the  admixture  of  a  little  of  oue's  native  earth,  as  at  a 
times  beneficial. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  "Almalechi"  appeared,  the4 
physician  who  was  destined  to  eclipse  it  was  born  at  1 
Bokhara.     He  is  known  by  a  multitude  of  names,  but  I 
by  common  consent  he  is  now  called  Avicenna.*     At  a  J 
very  early  age  he  was  educated  in  the  theology  of  the  j 
Koran;  after  which,  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  j 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  a  Chiistian  I 
physician,  named  Ben-Yabya."}-     At  eighteen    he  ac- 1 
quired  great  repute  by  curing  the  Emir,  Nouk  Iba- ' 
Mansur,  of  a  formidable  distemper,  and   was   loadedJ 
with  I'avom-s  in  consequence.     Amongst  others  he  had  I 
the  use  of  the  Prince's  library,  which  was  afterwards 
burnt,  and  its  destruction  was  maliciously  imputed  to 
Avicenna.      One    of   his    biographers     (d'Hcrbelot  J) 
relates  of  him  that,  being  summoned  by   a  sultan  at 
Khorassan,  he  refused  to  go  ;  when  commanded,  Iiow- 
ever,  by  the  King  Mamon,  he  departed ;  but,  instead 
of  taking    the  road    to  Khorassan,   he   took   that  to  i 
Georgia,  where  he  distinguislied  himself  by  sagaciously,  I 
detecting  the  source  of  disease  in  a  case  of  love-sickness:  I 
in  a  yoimg  prince.    He  was  a  great  philosopher  as  well  I 
as  a  physician  ;  nevertheless,  his  life  was  one  continued 

"  Avicenna  is  an  ubridgment  of  Abou-Hoiiaaain-Ben-Abdailali, 
Bcn-.Sina-AI-Schakh-Al-Reis.  The  Muasulmiins  called  him  Ehn- 
Bina ;  the  Arabian  Jewe,  Abeiiwna  or  Aboli-Abiscene,  signifying 
Housa«m,  father  of  Hali,  son  of  Abdalla,  grandson  of  Siua.  Amo- 
reiix,  p.  105. 

t  Biogrophie  Universolle.  Thomson  states  tliat  lie  studied  under 
II  Ncstorian  named  Abou-Saliel-Masiehi.  Hist,  of  Chcm.  vol.  i. 
p.  134. 

^  Bibliothitqiie  Orientale,  par  Barlholomew  d'Herbelot,  arec  lea 
Addirions  de  Rfhnllcn.     Paris,  17«2. 


hi.-toiy  of  vicissitudes,  partly  from  liis  invn  iiTogiilaritics. 
and  partly  from  the  jealousies  of  liis  feilow-practi- 
tioners ;  yet,  in  spite  of  liis  excesses,  he  appears  to 
have  been  thoroughly  uubued  with  a  religious  feeUng  ; 
for,  whenever  he  recognised  a  new  truth  in  others,  or 
discovered  one  tiiniself,  he  is  said  to  liave  prostrated 
Iiiraself  in  humble  thaiikfiilii^s  to  God.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  57  ;  when  the  poet  who  pemicd 
his  epitaph  said  of  him,  that  his  philosophy  failed  to 
give  him  wisdom,  and  that  the  study  of"  medicine  had 
failed  to  teach  him  the  art  of  preserving  his  own  life. 
His  gi-eat  work  was  the  "  Canon  of  Methcine,"  (Can&n 
Jitt  Tkelib*),  which  was  held  in  high  esteem  until 
the  end  of  tlie  fifteenth  century ;  and  most  implicitly 
followed  in  the  different  schools  of  Europe.  Italy  and 
Paris  were  the  firet  to  renounce  him  for  the  original 
Greek  authors ;  but  in  Sloutpelher,  Louvain,  and 
throughout  Spain,  liis  works  continueil  to  be  undisputed. 
Some  of  the  colleges,  too,  in  wliicli  he  was  regarded 
as  the  oracle,  especially  that  of  Bagdad,  disclosed  a 
waning  reputation,  and  were  more  or  less  supplanted 
by  a  number  of  Jewish  seminaries  ;  for  the  Jews  esti- 
mated him  most    highly,    partly  on    account   of    the 

*  It  ia  queationoble  whcllier  Ainoi'pus  lins  copi(^J  correctly 
i_..iJI  .J  ^,jjU  Caidnji  cl  n,U,  for  thus  it  is  though!,  by 
computpQt  autliurities,  it  should  be  wiicten.  The  tit  is  put  by  the 
French  Tor  t  alone.  El  Tebb,  or,  as  some  dictionaries  spell  it, 
el  Tabb,  ii*  written  a.»  spoken,  sounds  et  Trtbb,  becaune  (  being  a 
eolar  letter,  the  /  which  precedes  it  merged  in  the  /,  and  becomCB  a 
(  aliso.  Hence  Amoreux  gives  the  word  aa  et  febb  instead  of  el  tebb. 
But  becauxe  the  preposition^  or  f;/  (in)  comes  before  ct  or  el,  the 
final  i'  supersedes  the  e  in  el,  and  the  sound  becomrs,^f.  The  three 
words  make  Can&n  (rules)  fi  (in)  el  (the)  tibb  or  tM  (art  of 
healing). 
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intrinsic  merit  of  liis  works  ;  but  the  inspivation  was  in 
some  degree  stimulated  by  more  interested  motives. 
Wliilst  the  consolidation  of  tlie  biirbarian  upon  the 
Itoman  uiatitutions  waa  going  on,  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  sorely  peraecuted,  were  more  than  suspected  of 
being  the  secret  yet  active  agents  of  the  Sardcens,  in 
return  for  the  spirit  of  toleration  whicli  was  extended 
to  tliem  by  the  disciples  of  the  Moslem  faith. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  already  spoken  of,  as 
denved  from  their  course  of  trafficking  with  oriental 
nations,  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
and  many  of  them  studied  medicine  so  assiduously  as 
to  become  the  best  physicians  of  Europe.  Their  re- 
morseless enemies,  the  Christian  clergy,  having  con- 
stituted themselves  the  avengers  of  Christ,  and  resolv- 
ing to  deprive  them  i^f  their  honourable  profession,  and 
to  appropriate  its  emoluments  to  themselves,  exercisetl 
their  intolerant  and  persecuting  influence,  whereby  a 
canon  was  enacted,  which  prohibited  the  Jews  fix)m 
ministering  to  the  physical  infinnities  of  the  Christians. 
The  superior  erudition  of  the  former,  however,  caused 
the  canon  to  be  disregarded,  so  that  kings  and  popes, 
the  heads  of  Christian  communities,  did  not  scruple  to 
have  recom-se  to  them  in  time  of  need.  Charlemagne, 
Louis,  suraamed  le  Debonnaire,  and  Charles  le  Chanve, 
had  each  a  Judaical  physician  *,  who  could  boa.st  of  a 
medical  school  which  the  Jews  estabHshed  at  Sora,  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  early  as  the  second  century.  Most  of 
them,  at  the  time  of  wliich  we  are  now  Avriting,  availed 
themselves  of  the  Saracenic  schools  of  Spain,  and  a  few, 
in  spite  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  es- 


•  Farrogiil.li  was  pliyaipi 
and  Charles,     TI.e  kiieria 


o  Chiiriemagne,  anii  S^dtcias  to  Louis 
i  to  have  been  poiaont-d  by  Sedt^cias, 
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jjosed,  of  the  Cliristian  school  of  MontpcUier,  where 
many  ecclesiastics  also  acquired  a  smatterijig  of  medi- 
cal lore,  to  which  tliey  were  incited  by  the  riches  and 
luxury,  as  well  as  by  the  idleness  and  voluptuousness 
which  enervated  the  Moors,  and  contributed,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  their  downfall.* 

As  these  influences  came  into  operation,  Arabic 
writers  became  less  numerous,  and  the  autliors,  whom 
it  may  be  necessary  to  quote  as  giwng  the  tone  and 
character  to  the  Saracenic  school,  were  "  few  and  far 
between."  Oue  of  these,  Avenzoar,  of  whom  it  is  said 
"that  he  Uved  to  the  great  age  of  130,"  was  the  most 
illustrious  physician  after  Avicenua.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  lii'e  he  studied  the  lieahng  art  with 
much  diligence,  dij-ectiiig  his  attention  chiefly  to  reme- 
dial and  dietetical  agents,  on  which  he  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "Thaisser;"  but,  in  toucliing  upon  the  question 
of  giving  relief  to  the  sufferings  accompanying  stone  in 
the  bladder,  he  considered  the  subject  indecent,  and 
the  operation  of  extraction  as  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  his  reUgion,  seeing  that  It  involved  the  scrutiny  of  a 
part  of  the  body  too  unclean  for  the  eyes  of  the  faith- 
ful.+  Like  Honain,  he  freely  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Paulus  jEgineta,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  hia  Greek  masters.  Avenzoar  must  have 
Uved  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.^ 

•  Cardonne  (Denis  Dom  de),  Hisloire  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'EE^jtfignc 
nous  la  DomtDalion  des  Arabes. 

t  Amoreux,  p.  111.  There  were,  in  the  days  of  Avenzoar,  per- 
Hona  who  coniiucd  them»elves  to  ths  operation  for  the  stone,  aa  there 
are  still  in  eastern  countries  (see  Travela  of  Lady  Healer  Stanhope, 
vol.  iii.  p.  201),  and  hence  aroae  the  Hippocraiic  oath  taken  by 
regularly  bred  aiirgeons  —  Ov  tc/jcu  Sc  itvlc  ficf  XiSiuii-thc  wxaiptiau 
Sc  tpyuTprrif  ay^paai  irpijiioc  TJiaZi  (I  will  not  cut  any  one  for  the 
stone,  but  will  give  up  this  operation  to  the  working  men). 

J  Ibid.  p.  110. 
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Tlie  next  in  succession  was  Averroiis  *,  a  patriarch 
like  his  predecessor,  and  a  Saracenic  commentator  of 
great  renown.  He  flourished  durhig  the  tweh'th  and 
thirteenth  centuriesf,  and  was  m  great  repute  at  Cor- 
dova as  a  physician.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Aristotle  with  great  determination  and  zeal,  and 
spent  his  whole  life  iu  preparing  an  exposition  of  the 
labours  of  that  autlior.  Acctirdmg  to  Mantuanus  and 
d'Herbelot,  Europe  was  indebted  to  Aven'oes,  at  the 
revival  of  learning,  for  the  knowledge  it  possessed  of 
Aristotle.J  HaUam,  however,  states  on  equal  autho- 
rity, that  he  built  a  theory  on  a  bad  Arabic  version  of 
Aiistotle  which  he  used ;  and  that  this  theory,  which 
gained  much  ground  at  a  subsequent  period  among  the 
Aristotelians,  as  they  deemed  themselves,  of  Italy,  was 
little  else  than  an  expansion  of  the  Eealist  liypothesis, 
urged  to  a  degree  of  apparent  paradox.^ 

The  celebrity  of  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
condition  of  Europe  from  the  seventh  to  tlie  twelfth  or 
thii'teenth  century,  and  not  to  any  original  and  inde- 
pendent hterature  of  its  own.  It  was  rare  to  find  a 
lajnnan  who  could  read  or  wiite ;  and  even  a  French 
monarch  (Phihp),  so  late  as  1272,  was  equally  im- 
educated.  In  no  age  were  the  immoralities  of  the 
Christian  clergy  greater.     Thvve  were  no  other  Chris- 

■  Here  is  another  example  of  the  corruption  of  a  name.  Wlio 
would  suppose  Averroea  was  Ebti  Raahyd  or  Raachid,  as  English 
authors  wrile  it?  yet  bo  it  13;  for  the  Spaniai-de  named  him  Aven 
Roshid,  which  by  degrees  got  converted  into  Averrocs,  the  cog- 
nomen by  which  he  is  now  quoted  in  all  medical  works. 

t  Amoreu.^,p.  113. 

J  Antonius  Passeviaus  Mantuanus,  De  rerL  Pbiloaophia  in  Bibl. 
Selects,  tom.  ii.  lib.  sii.  cap.  16. 

§   IlnlLim's  Lil.  Hist.  vol.  i.  ehap,  iii.  sec.  Sfi, 


tian  schools  than  those  which  belonged  lo  ninnas- 
teries,  and  no  other  Christian  masters  tlian  the  debased 
ecclesiastics,  who  shared  with  the  Jewa  and  Saracens 
the  practice  of  medicine.  There  was  no  spirit  of  emula- 
tion in  literature  or  science,  and  no  idea  of  improving 
on  the  metlical  wrjtings  of  the  Greeks,  which  were 
almost  universally  read  in  Arabic  versions.  Thus  we 
find  Averroes  asserting  that  "  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
is  the  perfection  of  truth,  and  his  understanding  attained 
the  utmost  limit  uf  human  ability;  so  that  it  might 
tridy  be  sjiid  of  liim,  that  lie  was  created  aud  given  to 
tliG  world  by  Divine  Providence,  that  we  might  see  in 
him  how  much  it  is  possible  for  man  to  know." 

This  ideal  circumscription  of  the  human  capacity 
was  not  the  most  favourable  condition  in  which  to 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  unconstrained  inquiry ;  and  to  it, 
more  reasonably  perhaps  thaji  to  any  other  circum- 
stance, may  be  assigned  the  cmious  fact  that,  during 
the  dark  ages,  few  historical  records  were  mad*  of  the 
nature  of  the  prevailhig  diseases.*  We  know  that 
many  epidemic  and  pestilential  dUeases  did  occur ;  but 
whenever  they  are  mentioned,  all  details  relative  to 
tlieir  character,  or  the  mortality  which  they  occasioned, 
are  neglected.  We  only  learn  that  they  were  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  that  summary 
vengeance  was  often  taken  on  the  innocent  victims. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  in  tlie  gloomy  and  bar- 
barous period  of  the  world's  histoiy  which  we  are  con- 
templating ;  for  even  at  the  present  day,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  such  diseases,  there  is  usually  some  excess  of 
alarm,  and  often  some  popidar  delusion,  less  imaginary 
jicrhaps  but  equally  mistaken. 
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'  Websler,  Vfl.  i.  p.  193. 


IIISTOBY  OF  MEDiaSE. 


In  tiie  thirteenth  century  the  Caliph  Mostanser  rc- 
estabUshetl  the  academy  and  medical  college  at  Bagdad  ; 
for  both  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  liad  been  replaced 
by  Jewish  seminaries.  He  gave  large  salaries  to  the 
professors  ;  he  collected  a  magnificent  library,  and  esta- 
blished a  new  school  of  pharmacy  •  ;  but  to  little  pur- 
pose ;  for  no  successful  researches,  no  new  ideas,  no 
great  and  important  truths,  resulted  from  this,  nor  from 
the  celebrated  school  of  medicine  which  existed  at 
Damascus  at  the  same  period.  A  slight  impulse,  how- 
ever, in  the  right  direction  was  given  by  Allaucasis,  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  tlie  most,  eminent  of  the  Arabian 
surgeons.  His  medical  practice  he  founded  entirely 
on  the  doctrines  of  Ehazes  and  Paulus  .^Igineta ;  but  in 
surgery  he  appears  to  have  surpassed  all  other  Saracens. 
He  wi'ote  a  description  of  the  sui'gical  instruments  tlien 
in  use,  and  the  method  of  using  them  ;  not  even  omitting, 
as  Avenzoar  had  done  before  him,  tliose  for  hthotomy ; 
and  reproved  his  feUow-surgeons  for  daring  to  opei'ate 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  anatomy :  whence 
it  would  seem,  that  he  himself  possessed  that  know- 
ledge, but  how  he  acquired  it  does  not  appear. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  mention  has  been  made 
of  one-tenth  part  of  the  Saracenic  authors  whose  namea 
have  been  transmitted  to  usf ;  but  the  distingiushed 
few  60  completely  stamped  the  impress  of  their  own 
peculiar  genius  on  the  school  generally,  and  were  so 
reflected  by  the  numci-ous  sateUites  who  revolved 
around  thcra,  that  it  would  be  useless  as  well  as  tedious 


•  Thomson's  HiatoTj  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
t  Abi-Osbaia  wrote  biographical  aketchca  of  more  than  diree 
hundred  Arabic  medical  authors,  of  whom  forty-sis  were  trans- 
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to  impose  a  greater  number  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

What  the  state  of  medicine  might  have  been  if  tlic 
Arabs,  instead  of  copying,  had  emulated  the  Greeks  in 
independent  research,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  for  they 
appear  to  have  had  the  ability  to  advance,  if  their 
rehgion  and  laws  liad  not  opposed  an  effective  barrier 
to  improvement. 

In  one  branch  of  medical  science  they  may  have 
progressed  a  step  beyond  their  Greek  masters ;  but 
even  ui  that  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
their  labours  have  beeu  overrated. 

The  name  of  G_eber  has  been  uicidentally  noticed ; 
but  as  he  was  neither  an  Arab  nor  a  physician,  and 
simply  wrote  on  alchemy  in  Arabic,  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  his  name  here.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  refer 
to  the  probabihty  that  many  improvements  in  che- 
mistry were  due  to  those  physicians  who  filled  the 
chairs  in  the  meLhcal  schools  under  the  Caliphs ;  on 
which  subject  Dr.  Thomson  has  observed,  that,  "  As  no 
notice  of  chemical  processes  which  have  come  down 
to  ua  is  made  by  any  of  the  Greek  or  Eoman  writers, 
and  as  we  find  them  minutely  described  by  the  earhest 
chemical  writers  among  the  Arabians,  we  have  no 
other  alternative  than  to  admit  that  they  originated  in 
the  East."  *  But  the  random  manipulations  which  were 
then  practised  were  very  different  things  from  the 
systematic  experiments  of  the  present  day ;  nor  do  the 
Arabians  appear  to  have  made  those  discoveries  in 
cliemistry  which  woidd  justify  the  praise  which  has 
been  lavished  on  them.     Ha\Tng  carefully  perused  the 


'  Thomson's  Iliat.  of  Chem.  toI.  i.  p.  123. 
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very  best  nutlionty  on  the  subject*,  one  is  induced  to 
think  that  they  merely  transmitted  to  modern  times 
the  knowledge  of  those  substances  which  had  previously 
been  observed  and  described  ;  for  among  them  tliere  ia 
not  a  metal  or  mineral  which  was  not  known  before ; 
and  of  gases  there  is  not  a  single  one  respecting  which 
ttey  had  any  accurate  notions. 

Arsenic,  tin,  lead,  ii'on,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  and 
gold,  as  well  as  the  compound  metab",  brass  and  bronze, 
were  all  known  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  the  four 
elements,  as  tiiey  were  called,  although  of  all  inorganic 
bodies  the '  most  complex,  were  still  regarded  as  ele- 
ments. Their  intercourse  with  otlier  Oriental  nations 
was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  means  whereby  they 
have  the  credit  of  having  added  many  medicinal  agents 
to  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  with  respect  to  writing- 
paper  (the  manufacture  of  wliicb,  however,  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  chemical  process)  which,  it  is  said, 
they  introduced  into  Europe  in  tlie  seventh  century,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  art  of  making  it  fi-om  fibrous 
materials,  I'cdnced  to  a  pulp  in  water,  was  practised  by 
the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  first  century.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  nitric  acid  they  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  and  clay ;  they  probably 
knew  alum  also  ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  record  of 
their  havuig  discovered  either. 

The  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  they  made  ;  but 
they  confounded  the  two  under  the  common  name 
alkaU— a  name,  undoubtedly,  of  Arabic  origin,  and  so 
fer  evidence  of  Ai'abic  discovery;  but  it  was  not  until 


*  IlniKllKidk    of  CliPinii'lrj',  liy  Lcopolil  Gmclia,  ti-ansl.iloil   by 
Henry  Walls,  B.A.,  fur  tliR  t'avend'--^  SWiplv, 
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1736  that  Duhamel  showed  the  distinction  between 
the  two.* 

They  were  familiar  with  sulphur  and  lime,  and 
probably  with  manganese,  as  a  decolourising  agent  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass;  they  also  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  cinnabar  and  cobalt  as  pigments,  and 
Gmelin  concedes  to  them  the  honour  of  having  added 
corrosive  sublimate  to  the  hst  of  medicines.  But, 
according  freely  to  them  this  and  every  otlier  specific 
discovery  which  has  been  claimed  for  them,  how 
unfruitful  was  their  empire  during  a  period  of  800 
years  !  And  how  infinitely  thankful  should  we  be  for 
the  immutable  truths  of  modern  chemistry,  the  insight 
which  it  gives  into  the  operations  of  nature,  the  doubts 
which  it  dispels,  and  the  aspirations  which  it  induces 
after  higher  generalisations !  There  were,  unques- 
tionably, men  of  talent  amongst  the  Arabic  physicians — 
men  whose  acquirements  gained  for  them  the  highest 
honours  which  the  Cahphs  could  bestow;  but  they 
never  elevated  themselves  beyond  imitators:  in  proof 
of  which,  with  the  doubtful  exception  in  favour  of 
Ehazes,  we  find  no  important  discovery  attached  to  a 
single  name  of  all  the  Saracenic  medical  celebrities. 

In  1258,  when  Bagdad  was  taken,  Arabic  learning 
ceased  in  Asia  Minor  ;  it  gradually  declined  in  Europe 
also,  until  the  Saracens  were  driven  fi-om  France  and 
Spain.  The  school  of  Granada  held  out  the  longest ; 
"  not  in  consequence  of  a  more  righteous  rule,  for  all 
the  vices  of  the  Mohammedan  constitution  were  as  pro- 
minent there  as  they  had  been  in  the  East ;  but,  being 
surrounded  by  enemies,  the  Spanish  Arabs  were  more 
watchful,  and,  consequently,  more  vigorous  than  those 

*  Gmelin's  Handbook. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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of  the  East"*  Finally,  in  1491,  when  Ferdinand 
invested  Granada,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year,  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  waved  from  the  towers  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  thus  ceased  the  Arabic  school  of  medi- 
cine ;  but  not  so  its  influence,  as  we  shall  have  abundant 
evidence  to  show. 

*  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  "  Moors." 
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CHAP.  VI. 

PROGRESS  OF   HEDICIXE,   AND   ITS   VICISSITUDES,   FROM   THE 
SEVENTH  TO   THE   FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

When  the  medical  school  of  Alexandria  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  correlation  of 
science  with  the  instabiUty  of  empires,  a  sudden  inter- 
ruption appeared  in  the  list  of  Greek  authors  ;  and  for 
a  period  of  nearly  500  years,  scarcely  a  Christian  phy- 
sician of  any  repute  was  celebrated  or  even  heard  of. 

It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  revert  to  the  time 
when  Paulus  Mginetsi  was  compihng  into  his  seyen 
books  the  medical  knowledge  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  if  it  be  only  for  tlie 
purpose  of  indulging  in  the  sentiment  which  always 
attaches  to  the  study  of  one's  own  country,  even  when 
we  are  obUged  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  one  inferior 
among  nations.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  by  no  means 
the  rude  and  barbarous  individual  which  he  is  too  often 
represented  to  have  been,  although  he  was  unlearned 
himself  and  an  enemy  to  learning  in  others.  He  was 
fond  of  poetry,  and  took  delight  in  the  recital  of 
romantic  exploits  in  love  and  warfare ;  and  where  shall 
we  find  two  stronger  incitements  to  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  healing?  Now  that  we  can  look  down  ifrom 
the  height  of  an  enlarged  and  philosophic  experience, 
we  may  be  justly  proud  of  oiu-  course,  slow  though  it 
may  have  been,  but  effected  by  the  steady  patience  and 
perseverance,  pushed  on   to  genius,  which  has  made 

l2 
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US  what  we  are — the  most  healthful,  progressive  race 
in  the  whole  world — in  spite  of  the  many  opposing 
circumstances  which  suggest  themselves  to  every  re- 
flecting mind. 

We  are  informed  by  the  early  English  chroniclers, 
especially  by  Stnitt,  that  when  Theodore,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  came  over  to  Britain  in  the  year  669, 
accompanied  by  a  monk  named  Adrian,  he  contiibuted 
greatly  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,* 

Tliey  brought  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  manu- 
scripts, from  which  they  read  lectures  on  arithmetic, 
poetry,  astronomy,  and  divinity,  as  well  as  on  the  pre- 
servation of  health  and  the  knowledge  and  apphcation 
of  medicine  ;  but  the  doctrinies  they  propounded  were 
strongly  spiced  with  the  superstition  of  astrology  ;  for, 
in  one  of  his  lectm*es,  Theodore  lays  down  the  maxim, 
"  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  let  blood  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  moon,  because  both  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  the  tides  are  upon  the  increase."  f  Medicine  then 
consisted,  in  this  country  at  least,  of  a  few  nostrums, 
which  had  been  handed  do^vn  from  one  generation  to 
another,  in  the  administration  of  which  many  whim- 
sical rites  and  ceremonies  were  observed ;  and  to  these 
ceremonies  the  success  was  often  in  a  great  measure 
attributed.  The  practice  of  the  profession  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  ignorant  people,  particularly  of  old 
women,  who  were  supposed  to  be  most  expert  in  apply- 
ing remedies  for  diseases ;  and,  accordingly,  they  were 
in  high  repute  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  clergy  took  upon 


•  Tlie  Chronicle  of  England,  bj  Joseph  Strutt,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
I  Beda,  S.  Ven.  Ilistorise  Ecclesiastic®  Gentis  Anglorum,  lib.  v. 
cap.  3. 
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themselves  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  old  medicinal  women  gradually  decayed. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  good  reason  to  snppose  that  the 
clergy  were  not  less  superstitious  in  the  application  of 
their  remedies  than  tiieir  venerable  predecessors,  seeing 
that  they  carefully  observed  certain  times  and  seasons, 
which  were  esteemed  either  fortunate  or  unfortunate ; 
the  changes  of  the  moon  or  the  appearances  of  the 
planets  being  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  when 
any  medicine  was  to  be  administered  or  tlie  patient 
bled.*  We  may  be  morally  sme  that  this  period  of 
implicit  faith  in  supernatural  events  was  perpetuated 
by  rea.son  of  the  universal  ignorance  which  then  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  uniformity  in  the  course  of 
natiu'e ;  so  that  many  of  nature's  laws  were  unknown, 
and  therefore  disregarded.  And  this  ignorance  was  not 
so  much  attributable  to  an  absolute  carelessness  for 
learning,  as  to  the  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price  of 
books,  making  it  impossible  for  any  but  kings  or 
bishops  to  obtain  them.  An  anecdote  illustrative  of 
this  state  of  things  is  recorded  of  Alfred,  King  of 
Northumberland,  who,  in  690,  was  obliged  to  give  an 
estate  of  eight  hides  of  land  to  Benedict,  Abbot  of 
Weremouth,  for  the  piu-chase  of  one  book  on  Coa- 
mography.f 

By  such  ghmpses  as  these  into  the  difficulties  which 
encompassed  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  we  can  well  understand  how  it  was 
that  so  little  and  such  slow  progi'ess  was  made  ;  and, 


L 


•  Strutt'a  Chronicle  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

t  A  Compleat  View  of  tlie  Mannera,  Customs,  Arms,  Habtte,  &c. 
of  the  Inhabilants  of  Eaglnnd,  from  the  Arriral  of  tLe  Sasona  till 
the  Reign  of  Uenry  the  Eighth,  by  Joseph  Stnilt,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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by  the  support  or  discouragement  wliicli  monarchs  gave 
to  Kterature,  we  may  imderstand  also,  the  oscillation  of 
opinion  which  was  entertained  respecting  it ;  how,  in 
fact,  it  was  advanced  or  retarded  both  in  England  and 
in  Gerrnany,  where  the  ancient  Danes  were  very  much 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Another,  and  still  greater  obstacle  to  learning  arose 
from  the  very  frequent  invasions  of  barbarous  tribes 
over  Christendom  generally  ;  but  now  and  then  a  man 
appeared  who  showed  some  flickerings  of  ancient  illu- 
mination. Thus,  Theophilus,  who  was  sumamed  Pro- 
tospatarius,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
quote,  Uved  at  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century. 
He  was  a  Christian  writer,  and  probably  a  monk.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  abridgment  of  Galen's  works  ;  and 
Portal  attributes  to  him  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  discover  the  olfactory  nerves,  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  is  more  than  doubtful.  He  did, 
however,  describe  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  minute  vascular  diaracter  of  the  testes 
in  man.* 

A  great  promoter  of  learning  in  the  ninth  century 
was  our  own  Alfred,  sumamed  the  Great,  who  de- 
hghted  in  poetry,  and  also  translated  many  useful 
works  into  Saxon,  of  which  "  he  caused  numerous 
copies  to  be  made,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  certain 
of  his  bishops,  to  whom  they  were  very  needful,  they 
not  imderstanding  the  Latin  speech."  "After  Alfred 
had  set  the  example,  many  medicinal  works  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Saxon  tongue,  copies  of  some  of  wliich 
are  at  this  day  remaining.     One  of  them,  embeUished 

♦  Portal's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

t  Strutt's  Manners,  Customs,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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with  delineations  of  a  variety  of  herbs,  not  ill  done  for 
the  time,  which,  as  near  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
liandwriting,  appears  to  liave  been  during  the  tenth 
century,"*  shows  Uiat  they  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  botany. 

When  Alfred  died,  learning  declined  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent invasion  of  the  Danes,  who  were  professed 
enemies  to  all  sciences,  occasioned  its  falhng  off  again 
in  England ;  but  at  Constantinople  a  Greek  physician, 
named  Actuariua,  flourished,  according  to  Justus  Wolf- 
gang, about  the  eleventh  century,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Therapeutics,  in  sis  books,  for  the  use  of  an  ambas- 
sador in  the  nortli.f  The  name  of  Actuarius  apphed 
itself  generally  to  the  titular  physicians  of  the  court  of 
Constantinople ;  but  it  was  more  particularly  apphed 
to  John,  tlie  son  of  Zacharias,  the  subject  of  our 
present  consideration. 

Next  to  Actuarius,  Nicolas  Myrepsus  may  be  men- 
tioned as  perhaps  the  last  Greek  physician  who  studied 
at  Alexandria.  He  wTote  a  description  of  all  medicinal 
appliances  then  known,  and  the  pecuhar  uses  to  which 
they  were  applied.  For  surgical  applications  he  de- 
scribes plasters,  ointments,  cerates,  and  cataplasms. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  multiphcity  of  remedies 
which  the  Saracens  possessed,  both  Actuarius  and 
Myrepsus  borrowed  largely  from  tliem,  as  they  them- 
selves before  had  done  from  the  Greeks. 

With  the  eleventh  century  a  curiasity  was  engendered 
respecting  Greek  learning,  especially  as  it  concerned 


•  The  Chronicle  of  England,  by  J.  Strutt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  249. 
Thia  MS,  is  in  the  Cotton  Library  of  the  Brittah  Museum,  marked 
"  Vitelliua." 

f  Biographic  Universelle,  art,  "  Actnarius," 
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medicine  and  die  investigation  of  the  pliysical  powers  I 
of  nature.  Then  it  was  that  many  curious  and  inqic 
sitive  apiidts  of  Em-ope  had  recourse  to  the  East,  as  I 
source  of  such  information  as  they  found  themselves 
deficient  in ;  and  from  hucIi  an  espeditiou  a  band  of 
forty  Norman  pilgrims  landed  at  Salerno,  in  Italy, 
where,  it  is  said,  a  school  of  medicine  had  been  esta- 
blished as  early  as  the  seventh  century  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  for  the  piu^iose  of  teaching  the  art  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin.  It  was  stinted  in 
its  g^o^vth,  however,  by  the  prevailing  superstitions; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  rea-son  why  so  few  living  monu- 
ments of  its  reputation  are  heard  of.  The  pilgrims  in 
question  have  the  credit  of  having  delivered  the  city 
from  the  Saracens,  and  of  imparting  to  its  school  a 
more  healthy  spirit  of  inquiry  than  had  been  previously 
pursued.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Omrch  were 
iUiterate  and  fanatical  to  tlie  last  degree.  Those  zealous 
professors  of  medicine,  who,  Sisyphus-like,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  their  science  to  the  rank  of  respect- 
ability, had  no  sooner  accomplished  thuir  task,  than 
backward  it  fell  by  the  evil  influence  of  those  who 
should  have  sustained  it,  making  the  fruitless  labour 
appear  to  be  eternal.  Michel  IT.,  for  instance,  was  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  learning,  and,  true  to  his  bigotry, 
boldly  prohibited  the  instruction  of  youth.  Sorcery 
appears  to  have  been  extensively  practised  by  some  of 
the  highest  diguitai-ies  of  the  church,  and  five  or  six 
popes  in  succession  were  notorious  for  these  sacrilegious 
rites.  The  Cardinal  Bcnno  has  catalogued  the  eccle- 
siastical sorcerers  of  the  period,  and  refers  to  Benedict 
IX.,  John  XX.,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  Gregories  as 
the  chief.  The  papal  chiijr  was  then  at  its  lowest  state 
of  degradation ;  its  tiara  was  repeatedly  exposed  for 
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sale,  and  the  reign  of  Gerbert  la  the  only  redeeming 
feature  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  subordinates  were 
accomphshed  scholars  when  their  superiora  were  so 
deficient  in  learning ;  and  as  tliose  subordinates  were 
the  only  Chi'istiaii  practitioners  of  medicuie,  the  ait 
was  not  in  the  most  favourable  conditioTi  to  be  advanced. 
Thus  it  was  that  every  department  of  science  was 
neglected  by  the  Ciiiistians,  and  medicine  so  constantly 
fell  back  into  tlie  lowest  state  of  degradation.  Fana- 
tical monks,  hke  the  Asclepiades  in  the  temples  of 
jEatiulapius,  pretended  to  cure  by  means  of  prayer 
and  incantations,  and  assimied  to  themselves  the  ctia- 
racters  of  di\"ine  agents  if  recovery  ensued ;  but  if 
otiierwise,  the  disease  was  pronounced  to  be  a  test  of 
patience  in  the  good,  or  a  retribution  for  evil  doings 
in  the  mcked. 

That  public  opinion  did  not  run  high  in  relation  to 
medical  practitioners  in  tliis  state  of  things  we  may 
readily  conceive  ;  and  we  are  assiu-ed  of  it  by  the  laivs 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Vesigoths,  which,  as  we  are 
infomicd  by  Lindenbrog,  were  in  operation  tiU  the 
eleventh  century.* 

By  those  laws  no  practitioner  was  allowed  to  bleed 
a  free  woman  or  girl,  unless  either  a  relative  or  servant 
were  present  at  the  operation.  On  being  called  to 
dress  a  wound  or  treat  a  disease,  every  practitioner 
was  bound  to  agree  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
his  attendance,  which  amount  he  forfeited  if  his  patient 
died.  It  was  moreover  enacted,  that  if  after  an  oper- 
ation a  gentleman  should  die,  the  surgeon  who  per- 


'  Lindenbro^us  (E.),  Scriptorea  Rerimi  Germanicarum  Septen- 

malium.    Hist.  Eccles. 
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formed  the  operation  sliould  be  delivered  over  to  the 
sui-viving  friends,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  might  think 
fit ;  but  if  the  patient  were  a  slave,  the  surgeon  should 
compensate  the  owner  by  supplying  another  slave.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  telling  picture  of  the 
low  estate  to  which  our  noble  profession  was  then 
reduced,  nor  one  which  could  more  effectually  recon- 
cile us  to  the  dogmatical  sway  of  the  Arabic  school, 
which  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  preserving  and  trans- 
mitting the  writings  of  the  Greeks. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  history  of  Salerno, 
it  is  necessary  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  favourable 
circumstances  which  contributed  to  its  advance,  as  well 
as  the  unfavourable,  which  retarded  its  progress,  and  of 
which  mention  has  been  made.  This  involves  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  which  was  about  as  great 
a  delusion  as  ever  held  the  mind  of  man  in  bondage, 
although  a  certain  amoimt  of  good  came  out  of  it 

It  is  said,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  evidence, 
that  chemistry,  as  a  distinct  pursuit,  originated  with  the 
Arabians,  and  by  them  was  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  medicine.  Now  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace 
back,  in  successive  links  of  one  continuous  chain,  the 
alchemy  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  hermetic  art  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  but  the  theory  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
which  Hippocrates  first  enunciated,  that  man  and 
animals  were  constituted  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  was  so  obviously  the  result  of  a  rude 
chemical  manipulation,  diat  it  is,  to  my  mind,  a  strong 
testimony  of  a  certain  amount  of  chemical  knowledge, 
although  of  a  fallacious  kind.  The  theory  may  excite 
a  smile  now ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  elementary  gases,  and  that  what 
they  considered  to  be  elementary  bodies  were  not  so : 
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consequentiy,  on  exposing  animal  tissues  to  heat,  tliey 
evaporated  tlie  fluid  part,  or  water,  wliich,  as  they 
thought,  was  changed  into  vapour  or  air.  Inflammable 
gases  may  also  have  been  formed  in  the  process,  and 
so  the  element  fire  wae  inferred,  whQat  all  that  re- 
mained was  a  solid  matter,  wliicb  they  conceived  to  be 
earth.  Again,  in  boiling  water,  they  observed  that  it 
wa.s  dissipated  into  vapom*,  and  left  behind  a  calcareous 
crust  on  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled  ;  hence  tliey 
inferred  that  water  was  changed  into  air  and  earth. 
But  the  system  of  metallurgy  pursued  by  tlie  Pliceni- 
cians  and  Egyptians  before  them,  aflbrda  a  proof  that 
the  foimdatiuna  of  chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  arts  and 
medicine,  were  laid  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the 
alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Some  learned  antiquarians  have  supposed  that  Cad- 
mus, a  Phcenician,  taught  the  Greeks  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting metals  from  their  ores,  and  that  Cadmia  fosstiis, 
as  the  common  ore  of  zinc  was  formerly  designated, 
was  so  named  in  honour  of  him.  The  pure  metal  zinc 
was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  until  the  time  of 
Paracelsus,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  it*  ;  but  the  ore 
called  calamine,  or  cadraia,  the  ancient  Greeks  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  brass;  and  the  oxyde  of  zinc,  which 
was  voIatUised  iu  the  process,  was  used  for  some  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes ;  so  that  we  have  here  an  oxyde  of  a 
metal  produced  artificially,  and  apphed  to  medicinal 
purposes. 

From  the  most  remote  periods,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  have  been  used  for  coins ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Galen,  when  silver  was  scarce,  he  proposed  the  substi- 
tution of  bronze,  which  was  adopted.     The  coinage  of 
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false  mouey  was  also  practised  among  tlie  Greeks,  and  | 
assayers  were  employed  to  detect  the  fraud ;  hence  it  I 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  chemical  operations  were  i 
conducted  at  a  time  much  anterior  to  tlie  Arabian  j 
dominion  in  Europe. 

In  the  Bibliotheque  Imp^riale  at  Pari.s,  many  docu- 
ments and  drawings  of  appai?itu9  are  preser\'ed,  sliowLng 
the    metallurgic   manipulations   of    the    Greeks,   fixim 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  operations  of  distillation, 
subhmation,  and  cupellation,  were  pmctised  by  means  ^ 
of  retorts  and  receivers,  crucibles,  and  other  vessels,  I 
which  were  used  by  chemists  up  to  the  end  of  the  I 
eighteenth  centuiy,  and  even  later.     Though  the  sub-  I 
ject  of  metallurgy  does  not  properly  come  witliin  the  [ 
scope  of  this  work,  yet  it  led  so  directly  to  the  theory  1 
and  practice  of  the  alchemist,  which  do,  that  I  cannot 
pass  it  over  manoticed ;  but  I  will  confine  myself  to 
that  which  had  an  obvious  bearing  on  attempts  to  eflect 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  to  wliich  we  are,  doubtless, 
indebted  for  many  remedies,  as  well  aa  for  the  more 
rational    system  of  pharmaceutical  cliemistry.     From 
the  Greeks,  the  Eonians   derived  their  knowledge  of 
metalhu'gy,  and  advanced  it  greatly  ;  for  Pliny  informs 
us  that  they  obtained  gold  by  amalgamating  the  ore 
with  mercury  ;  that  they  separated  the  silver,  which  is 
generally  foimd    associated   with   gold,  by  means   of 
common  salt;  that  they  purified  silver  from  lead  by 
converting  the   latter   into    an  oxyde,  allhough  they 
knew  it  not  as  such  ;  and  that,  by  some  curious  chance, 
they  used  common  salt  and  nitre  as  a  solvent  for  gold. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  of  old  were,  doubtless,  obser- 
vant of  the  changes  which  these  strictly  chemical 
operations  effected  in  the  metals,  and  were  not  ignorant 
that  nature  herself  aboimds  in  apparent  transmutations. 


Li  the  mineral,  vegettible.  and  animal  kingdoms  they 
saw  changes  constantly  going  on  ;  and  when  such  as  I 
have  enumerated  among  the  metals  were  practicable  by 
art — when,  moreover,  in  fusing  argentiferous  lead,  and 
observing,  after  the  osydation  of  the  baser  metal,  a 
button  of  silver  remaining  behind — what  was  more 
natural  to  a  highly  speculative  mind,  not  conversant 
with  all  the  conditions,  and  in  an  art  pregnant  above 
all  others  m  marvellous  phenomena,  than  the  belief  in 
the  transmutation  of  lead  into  silver  ?  And  if  one  metal 
were  convertible  into  another,  why  might  not  other 
instances  occur  ?  Why  might  not  such  transmutation 
go  on  to  gold  itself,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  something 
more  precious  still  ?  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  famous 
doctiine  which  originated  with  Geber,  a  Greek  specu- 
lative philosopher,  who  wTote  in  Arabic  during  the 
eighth  century.  To  the  theory  of  transmutation  he 
superadded  the  hypothetical  existence  of  an  elixir  vitje, 
or  philosopher's  stone ;  but  as  to  what  that  stone 
precisely  was,  few,  if  any,  of  his  followers  were  agreed. 
Its  virtues,  however,  were  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
conversion  of  all  it  touched  into  gold,  and  in  securing 
supreme  happiness,  perfect  health,  and  indefinite  dura- 
tion of  life,  to  all  who  might  be  fortunate  enough  to 


As  a  system,  or  delusion,  it  beguiled  men's  minds 
from  the  eighth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  during 
which  period  it  numbered  amongst  its  most  illustrious 
adepts,  as  those  most  skilled  in  the  subject  were  deno- 
minated, Geber,  its  founder,  Albert  Groot,  Raymond 
Lully,  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  Roger  Bacon,  Nicolas 
Flaramel,  Paracelsus,  Creraer,  an  abbot  of  Westminster, 
BasU  Valentine,  Dr.  Salmon,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
Peter  Woulfe,  a  Fellow  of  the  Et)yal  Society,  who  died 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  From  these,  j 
tlie  highest  types,  arid  not  from  the  impostors  who  j 
practised  the  art  as  a  means  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  j 
manlund,  are  we  bound  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  [ 
alchemiatfl. 

They  were  patient  and  assiduous  workmen,  but  j 
blind  to  the  uniformities  which  exist  in  nature ;  igno-  I 
rant  of  tlie  laws  of  causation,  which  determined  the  j 
class  of  phenomena  they  were  engaged  in  producing ;  j 
unskilled  in  the  rules  of  experimental  enquiry ;  and,  i 
therefore,  they  committed  aU  their  experiments  to  j 
blind  chance,  tortm"ing  every  natural  object  with  which  [ 
they  were  acquainted,  in  the  hope  that  sometliing  good  J 
nught  turn  up ;  and  occasionally  they  were  rewarded  I 
by  the  discovery  of  some  new  substance  with  which 
they  were  not  before  acquainted;  but  it  was,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  work  of  chance. 

These  transcendental  researches  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  substance  which  should  have  tlie  power  of  dis- 
solving all  bodies,  of  converting  all  metals  into  gold, 
and  of  giving  health,  together  with  an  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  life,  failing,  as  of  course  they  did,  in  their 
professed  objects,  yet  led  to  the  discovery  of  many 
most  important  chemical  compounds,  as  well  as  of  | 
many  most  valuable  mediciuiU  agents. 

But  the  progress  of  chemical  science  was  in  no 
degree  advanced,  although  it  is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  alchemy  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  familiarity 
which  it  engendered  with  many  natural  substances,  or  ■ 
still  more  for  the  insight  which  it  gave  into  their  com- 
position. 

The  honest  enthusiasts,  who  were  firm  beHevers  in 
the  possibdity  of  transmuting  metals — pure  alcliemists 
in  fact,  suffered  in  reputation  by  the  fraudident  prac- 
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tices  of  miscnipuloU3  quacks  aud  iinpostore.  Some  of 
these  were  exposed  by  M.  Geofiroy  in  tlie  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Science,"  in  1772,  wherein  he  shows, 
what  haa  been  known  ill  all  ages  of  the  world,  that  the 
difficulties  which  appear  insurmounUible  to  men  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  vanish 
before  the  recklessness  of  those  wlio  have  no  characters 
to  lose.  Instead  of  the  mineral  substances  which  they 
pretended  to  transmute,  they  put  oxyde  of  gold  or 
sdver  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  aud  gum-water  or 
wax  so  coloured  tliat  it  might  look  like  tlie  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  On  other  occasions  they  made  holes  in 
charcoal,  filled  them  with  granulated  gold  or  silver, 
and  closed  the  holes  with  blackened  wax ;  or  they  soaked 
charcoal  in  a  solution  of  these  metals,  and  then  threw 
the  charcoal,  when  powdered,  upon  the  material  to  be 
transmuted.  They  used  also  pieces  of  wood  hollowed 
at  the  end,  put  fihngs  of  gold  or  silver  into  the  cavity, 
and  stopped  it  mth  sawdast  and  gum,  which,  on  burn- 
ing, left  the  metal  in  the  crucible.  Sometimes  they 
whitened  gold  with  mercury,  and  so  made  it  pass  for 
silver ;  and  the  gold,  when  melted,  was  exhibited  as 
gold  obtained  by  an  act  of  transmutation :  or  they  had 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  muriate  of  gold,  or  an 
amalgam  of  gold  and  silver,  whicli  they  adroitly  intro- 
duced into  the  crucible,  and  so  furnished  the  necessary 
quantity  of  metal  to  display. 

The  temptation  was  great,  and  the  facihty  perhaps 
greater,  to  exercise  the  above  frauds,  especially  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  every  tale  of  wonder  wa^  sure 
of  a  favourable  reception,  when  rehcs  and  miraclee 
were  most  sought  after,  and  when  astrology  and  the 
occult  art  were  the  favourite  piu^uits  of  the  regular 
physician.     Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  class  of  men 
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should  have  arisen  to  traffic  on  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  their  fellow-creatures?  But  everything 
has  its  good  as  well  as  bad  side,  and  to  exhibit  one 
only  is  to  misrepresent;  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
form  our  estimate  of  alchemy  from  such  men  as  Albertus 
Magnus,  Bacon,  and  Valentine,  whose  scientific  acquire- 
ments were  imdoubtedly  great,  although  they  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  behef  in  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

Eaymond  Lully  obtained  nitric  acid  by  accidentally 
distiUing  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
iron.     Basil  Valentine  paid  special  attention  to  anti- 
mony, and  produced  many  of  its  compounds  which  are 
now  used  in  medicme  ;  he  also  first  described  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids,  and  gave  directions  for  preparing 
them  ;  and,  more  lately,  Brandt,  of  Hamburg,  whilst 
searching  for  the  ideal  elixir  vitas,  discovered  phos- 
phorus, which  he  first  procured  from  urine;  he  also 
first  extracted  the  metal  cobalt  from  its  ore.     Other 
chemical  compounds  are  spoken   of  as  having  been 
originally  produced  by  the  alchemists,  such  as  calomel, 
nitrate  of  silver,  fulminating  gold,  &c.*     But  know- 
ledge is  sometimes  as  dangerous  as  it  is  exalting  to 
those  who  may  happen  to  possess  it ;  and  thus  it  was 
Avith  both  Arnold  and  Bacon,  who,  after  astonishing 
the  weak  minds  of  their  neighbours,  were  not  alto- 
gether free  from  the  jeopardy  of  immolation,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the   suspicions  of  witchcraft   which   both 
brought  on  themselves  by  their  experiments,  and  for 
which  they  were  imprisoned,  and   narrowly  escaped 
starvation,  or  being  burned  as  magicians. 

In  1760  Lavoisier  first  used  the  balance,  by.  which 
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iustrumeut  chemistry  was  at  once  elevated  as  a  regular 
branch  of  natural  science,  and  alchemy  received  its 
death-blow,     - 

This  episode  in  medicine  gave  a  great  addition  to 
the  catalogue  of  remedies,  and  increased  the  amount  of 
labour  and  skill  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  them 
by  the  processes  of  distillation,  sublimation,  and  other 
chemical  operations. 

The  Materia  Medica  was  previously  made  up,  almost 
exclusively,  of  vegetables,  which,  untd  the  time  of 
Galen,  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  collectuig  and 
preparing  for  themselves.  Eventually,  however,  they 
employed  others  to  collect  them,  who  by  degrees  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  their  commo- 
dities, and  .sold  them  as  secret  medicines.  But,  as 
these  plants  were  not  always  harmless,  Pliny  rebuked 
the  physicians  of  hia  day  for  trustbg  to  others  a  duty 
which  they  ought  to  perform  for  themselves ;  and,  as 
accidents  were  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  ignorant 
administration  of  medicinal  remedies,  a  law  was  enacted, 
which  established  a  pimishment  for  such  as  sold  to  any 
one  a  poison  by  mistake. 

These  dealers  in  herbs  kept  a  store  or  shop,  called 
Apotheca  •,  which,  by  a  gradual  corruption,  was  con- 
verted into  the  modem  Itahan,    boteca,  and   Freneh, 
boutique.     The   keeper   of  the   Apotheca   was   called 
Ajiothecarius,  who    was,  of  coOTse,  a   very   different 
style  of  man  from  the  apothecary  of  the  present  day. 
Wl       It  is  probable  that  tlie  phj-sicians,  finding  an  apothe- 
I       carhis  in  whom  they  could  confide,  employed  him  ; 
H       and  in  this  manner,  Coimng  informs  us   that  in  the 
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eleventli    century  Avenzoar,  and  other  Ai-abic  phya- 
cians,  consigned  the  preparation  of  their  medicinea  toj 
such  ingenious  men.     This  increase  of  labour,  as  wel" 
as  the  habit  of  raising  simples  which  had  gradually' 
crept  in,  necessitated  the  employment  of  apothccarifll 
in  the  composition  of  medicines* ;  for  we  read  in  thm 
fifth  book  of  Celsus,  as  well  as  in  Paulus  ..Egineta,  e 
manycompoiuidB;  and  in  the  "Antidotarium,"f  or  Boofc 
of  Beceipts,  wliich  the  physicians  caused  to  be  collected 
and  translated  into  Latin,  we  have  tlie  forms  which  thofc 
compounders  were  s%vom  on  their  oath  to  observe  j 
that  they  woidd,  in  short,  make  up  their  potions,  ele( 
tuaries,   syrups,    trocliisks,   and    all    other    medicines 
^''secundum  prtrdictam  formam"  and  keep   by  thei 
fresh  and  sufficient  drugs  to  make  up  medicines  exactlj^ 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  physicians.     Thi3a 
latter  clause  also  implies  the  existence  of  a  practic< 
which  appears  to  have  originated  witli  the  Arabic  phy-J 
sicians,  of  writing  a  prescription  at  each  visit  to  their  I 
patients.^ 

And  now  to  resume  the  history  of  the  school  d  1 
Salerno,  whose  early  annals  were  by  no  means  en-  f 
cournging.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  successive  J 
ravages  of  the  Saracens  and  Huns,  by  which  Italy  waB^l 
so  incessantly  convulsed  and  agitated,  were  by  no  j 
means  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  the  main- 
tenance even  of  the  languishijig  state  of  the  arts  and  ' 
sciences,  as  they  existed  in  the  seventh  century ;  and  \ 

"  Beckmann'a  Hist,  of  InventionB,  art.  "  Apothecaries." 

■f  Thia  Book  ol'  Receipts  was  collected  cliiefly  from  the  works  tarn 

Arabian  pbyaiciana,  Meauea,  Avicenim,  Actuariua,  Nicolans  My- 

repsnia,  as  well  aa  from  Galea.     Vide  Beckmann. 

\  Beckmann,  art.  "  Apothecaries ;  "  see  also  Dr.  Henry's  History  3 

of  EnglancI,  vol.  vi.  p.  115. 
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yet  a  faint  revival  did  occur  iq  medical  literature,  in 
consequence  of  the  retrospective  enquiries  of  the  Arabs, 
whoso  pucuhar  appetite  for  knowledge  rather  encou- 
raged the  Benedictine  monks  of  Salerno  to  continue 
their  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  wherein  they 
derived  their  information  partly  from  the  Mahom- 
medaus,  and  partly  from  the  more  distant,  as  well  as 
more  ancient  seats  of  Arabian  learning.  But  the  dis- 
tractions to  which  their  country  was  a  prey  caused  the 
period  of  Arabic  supremacy  to  be  regarded  as  the 
darkest  of  mediteval  night ;  and  the  superstition  of  tlie 
age  cotmected  the  overwhelming  inroad  of  barbarians 
with  the  consummation  of  all  things,  and  the  final  judg- 
ment.* In  accordance  with  such  notions,  prayers  and 
mysterious  rites  prevailed,  both  at  Salerno  and  Monte 
Cassino,  where  the  Benedictine  monks  had  estabhshed 
another  school,  and  where  Hemy  H.  of  Bavaria  was 
said  to  have  been  miracidously  cured  of  a  grave  dis- 
temper (stone),  by  St.  Benedict.  One  proof  amongst 
maiiy  of  the  miserable  condition  into  which  the  practice 
of  medicine  had  fallen,  was  the  initucnce  acquired  by 
the  Jews,  who  were  hated  and  persecuted  in  all  other 
grades  of  life  except  as  physicians,  and  in  that  one  they 
were  popular.+ 

During  the  eleventh  century,  Salerno  acquired  uni- 
versal celebrity,  partly  perhaps  from  its  local  situation 
as  a  great  outlet,  by  which  the  crusaders  passed  in  their 
expeihtiona  from  Europe  to  Palestine,  and  partly  also 
from  the  special  attention  which  was  given  to  medicine. 

This  was  the  first  school  in  which  regular  medical 


•  Encyclopedia  Metropolitaoa,  ' 
f  Revue  dee  deux  Mondea,  iirt. 
Medecine."     Nov.  1859. 
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diplomas  were  granted  to  candidates  after  they  had" 
passed  througli  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  had 
undergone   an   examination,  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion to  practise.      Tliis  famous  enactment  was  insti- 
tuted by  Frederick  IL  of  Naples*,  for  the  piu^ose  erf  j 
protecting  his  people  against  the  flagrant  impositions  j 
which  were  practised  on  them  by  impudent  quacks; 
whilst  the  neglect  of  apothecaries  was  guarded  againstJ 
by  the  appointment  of  a  physician  to  inspect  shops! 
where   drugs  were   sold.f     But   the   law   had    more# 
especial  reference  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  profession;.] 
for  it  was  ordained  that  no  surgeon  was  to  undertake! 
a  surgical  operation  witliout  a  previous  knowledge 
anatomy ;  for  the  acquisition  of  which  facilities  werftl 
given  by  tlie  institution  of  a  professor's  chair,  frona 
which    the  structure  of  the  body  was  to  be  demon-^ 
strated  once  during  eveiy  live  years. 

The  enactment  in  question  was  the  means  of  intro*  1 
ducing  a  more  scientific  way  of  teaching  and  studying  i 
the  art  of  healing  than  had  been  previously  adopted; 
and  it  is  probable  also  that  it  estabhshed  a  specifier 
distinction  between  physicians  and  surgeons ;  for  at  i 
somewhat  later  period  (1199)  a  contemporary  poet,  ia-a 
describing  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  cure  the.4 
wound  which   Eichard  I.  received  before  the  Castle  f 
of  ChaluB,  plainly  distinguishes  between  the  two,  and 
the  different  parts  they  performed  on  that  occasion.  J 

There  is  good  reason  to  infer  that  physicians   in 

"  Beckmann,  art.  "  Apothecaries." 

t  Ibid. 

J  "  Interca  rcgem  circumstant  unditjue  mixtim, 
Apponimt  Medici  fomenta,  aecanttjiie  Chirurgi 
Vulnus,  ut  inde  Iralianl.  femini  leviore  periculo." 

Pasqtiicr,  JieclierckfF,  b.  ix.  c.  31. 
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those  daya  were  not  entirely  above  the  suspicion  of 
venality ;  for  every  claimant  of  a  diploma  was  made  to 
swear  that  he  would  take  no  fees  from  the  poor,  nor 
have  any  share  in  the  gains  of  apothecaries.  A  book  was 
then  put  into  iiis  hands,  a  ring  upon  Ida  finger,  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  upon  his  head,  when  he  was  dismissed 
with  a  kiss  from  the  learned  doctors. 

Such  was  the  ordeal  through  wliich  tlie  first  graduates 
of  medicine  had  to  puss;  but,  for  some  time,  they 
relied  chiefly  on  the  relics  of  St.  Matthew,  which  were 
preserved  in  Salerno,  as  a  means  of  curing  their  patients; 
and  so  exclusively  were  the  sick  in  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictines,  who  greatly  retarded  the  course  of  a 
more  eidightened  system  by  their  superstitious  observ- 
ances, that  a  mediaaval  WTiter,  in  a  spirit  of  refined 
but  bitter  irony,  bewailed  the  fact  as  a  stratagem  of 
the  devil  to  supplant  religion,  by  drawing  the  holy 
Fathers  out  of  their  convents  under  the  pretence  of 
ministering  to  their  Christian  brethren  in  disease. 
Eventually,  however,  the  monks  tiu'ned  their  attention 
to  nature,  and  very  soon  discovered  tliat  they  cured 
more  diseases  without  tlie  assistance  of  the  relics,  than 
they  had  before  done  with  tliem,  and  from  that  time 
they  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation.  It  may  indeed 
be  said  of  tlie  school  of  Salerno,  in  relation  to  medicine, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  Italy,  in  relation  to  hterature, 
science,  and  the  arts  generally,  that  "  it  supplied  the 
fire  from  which  the  other  nations  lit  their  torches  ;  "■ 
but  the  firat  impulse  was  not  given  by  the  clei^,  for  the 
degeneracy  of  that  order  had  reached  its  lowest  depth 
when  tlie  dawn  of  fame  had  begun  to  break  over 
Salerno  as  a  medical  school ;  nor  was  its  renown  due  tu 
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the  teachers  only,  but  to  those  who  sprang  out  of  it,J 
sustained  its  discipline  throughout  the  period  of  th^ 
most  profound  ignorance,  and  extended  that  teachi 
to  other  universities,  yet  whose  names  are  forgotten  i 
the  lapse  of  time.  If  any  one  person  may  be  mentiontk 
however,  the  name  of  Constantino  the  African,  as  h^ 
was  called,  because  of  his  native  place,  Carthage, 
entitled  to  tliat  honour.     In   spite   of  the  coniiictingj 
opinions  concerning  him,  he  is  admitted  by  all  compel 
tent  judges  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrate ' 
men  of  the  eleventh  century.     The  Corypheus  of  thw 
monastery,  as  of  the  medical  school,  he  was  intent  o^ 
acqmiing  information  himself,  and  on  imparting  it  1 
others.     He  studied  the  sciences  with  great  assiduityJ 
as  well  as  tiie  necromancy  of  the  Chaldeans,  for  whichl 
purpose    he  repaired  to  Babylon    and  to  India,  an^ 
returned  to  Caithage,  where  ho  so  perplexed  the  minda^ 
of  his    countrymen,    that    they   regarded  him    as 
magician,  and  persecuted  him  accordingly.     To  e 
from  their  violence,  he  went  to  Salerno,  disguised  as  a 
mendicant,  and  was  there  recognised  by  the  brother  oli! 
the  king  of  Babylon,  who  recommended  him  to  Eobert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  as  a  secretary.     He  also  acquiret 
the  friendship  of  the  Abbot  Didier,  of  Monte  Cassino^^ 
who  became   Pope  Victor   HI.,  by  whose  influenceiil 
together  with  that  of  Eobert,  he  obtained  great  patron-*'! 
age  for  the  school  of  Salerno.    He  translated  the  workffl 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  into  Latin  ;  and  if,  as  many 
say,  he  was  a  mere  compiler,  he  was  a  man  of  i 
erudition;  for  he  introduced  the  Arabic,  as  well  as  thel 
Greek  system  of  medicine  into  Italy,  and  gave  a  great  | 
impulse  to  tiie  study  of  both,  when  learning  was  soj 
much  neglected. 

It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the  art  of  making'  I 
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paper  from  liueu  was  introduced  by  the  Saraceus  uito 
Europe,  by  wliich  means  the  number  of  manuscripts 
was  very  greatly  increased,  and  the  study  of  modicuie,  as 
well  as  of  the  sciences  generally,  very  much  facUitatetl.* 
On  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  Duke  Eobcrt 
remained  some  time  at  Saienio,  to  consult  the  phy- 
siciana  respecting  a  wound  in  his  arm,  which  had 
become  fistulous,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  supposed, 
of  its  Imving  been  inflicted  by  a  poisoned  arrow. 
Suction  of  the  wound  was  recommended,  to  which 
Eobert  would  not  consent,  lest  the  person  suckiiig  it 
should  be  poisoned ;  but  his  wife,  Sybil,  contrived  to 
do  it  in  the  night,  dm-ing  his  sleep,  and  the  wound 
liealed. 

Sybil  was  not  the  only  lady  practitioner  of  Salerno  ; 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  early 
liistory  of  that  college,  that  females  were  admitted  as 
students  in  medicine ;  and  some  few  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  writings.  Professor  Haeser,  of  Greifs- 
wald,  records  the  names  of  five  of  these  ladies,  one  of 
whom,  Constantia  Calenda,  achieved  a  high  reputation 
1  her  time  ;  and  if  the  monastic  character  of  the  in.sti- 
tution  suggests  many  difficulties,  these,  by  tlie  judicious 
management  of  those  inhabitants  who  had  the  juris- 
diction of  the  college,  and  interested  themselves  greatly 
in  its  welfare,  were  effectually  overcome.  To  this  end, 
among  other  tloings,  it  was  enjoined  that  the  director 
should  be  married,  and  exercise  a  paternal  supervision 
over  the  female  aspirants.f 


•  Amoreu:t,  p.  257. 

f  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medicin,  von  Dr,  H.  Haeeer, 
ji.  290.  The  aulhoreeeea  named  by  I'rofessor  Ilaceer  are  Abellii, 
Mercuriadia,  Rebecca,  TrotiA,  and  Constantia  Calenda,  who  wnit  the 
Bt  celebrated  of  them  nil.    None  of  these,  however,  are  mentioned 
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The  school  of  Salerno  continued  to  flourish  up  1 
the  fourteenth  century,    and   many  royal  individualSi'l 
studied   medicine  there ;    among  others  were  Eoger, 
king  of  Sicily,  and  his  successors,  WUliara  L  and  7~ 
It  was,  moreover,  spoken  of  by  the  trutliful  Eabbi 
Benjamin  of  Tuleda,  as  the  best  medical  school  thei 
in  existence ;  and  the  good  old  Orderic  Vital,  in  i 
"  Histoire  de  Normandie,"  accords  a  like   characte 
to  it.     A  celebrated  work,  written  in  Latin 
entitled   "  Regimen   sanitatis   Salerui,"    was   generaU; 
supposed  to  be  the  joint  producti<m  of  t!ie  physician! 
of  Salerno ;  it  appeared  in  the  eleventh  centmy ;  bul 
Haller  attributes  it  to  a  single  author,  John  of  Milani 
Its  chief  merit  is  that  of  giving  a  comprehensive  noticN 
of  mediciue  as  it  then  existed,  more  especially  of  the 
remedial  agents   in  use ;   but  as  the  Arabian,  Ebit^ 
Baithar,  had  just  before  written  a  great  book,  whereiaC 
he  described  upwards  of  1400  medicinal  and  dietetical,! 
articles,  the  great  curiosity  of  the  "  Eegimen  eanitatiftl 
Salemi  "  consists  in  the  versification  on  so  uninspiring^'! 
a  subject.      Had  the   professors   of  Salerno   devoted-1 
themselves  with  as  much  zeal  t«  tlie  old  Greek  auth(H 
as  they  did  to  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Arabiw 
commentaries  on  them,  how  different  might  have  beei 
the  fate  of  theii-  school  1  which  eventually  ended  i 
the  same  nothingness  as  did  tlie  men  who  emanate 
from  it. 

And  there  was  no  lack  of  incentive  to  exertion  ;  I 
the  crusaders,  with  the  pious  intention  of  protectinj_ 
the  Christians  in  the  East,  spread  the  diseases  of  thffl 
Holy  Land  over  western  Europe.     The  same  leprosy  ' 

in  the  "  Dissertatio  niBturico-Critiai  de  Feminia  ex  Arte  Medic4 
Claris,"  by  Polycarpus  Frideiicua  Schacker  and  Joannes  Hcnricua 
Schmidius. 
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which  Pompey  first  introduced  into  Italy  was  renewed 
by  these  religious  expeditions  in  ttie  tweU'tli  century 
with  intense  virulence*  ;  and  another  t'orni  of  leprosy, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Arabs, 
-was  superadded  to  the  above,  as  well  as  to  small- 
pox and  measles-f  So  greatly  were  these  evils  felt, 
that  many  righteous  men,  who  fij-st  went  out  to  propa^ 
gate  tlieir  faith,  were  set  apart  on  their  return  to  super- 
intend the  hospitals  ;  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  were  accordingly  decorated  with  the  same 
white  dresses  as  were  worn  by  the  Asclepiades  in  the 
temples  of  .^Esculapius,  as  symbols  of  their  lioly  calling, 

Anotlier  enonnous  delusion  took  its  lise,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Hume  J,  in  the  eleventh  centurj',  and  was 
first  practised,  according  to  tlmt  authority,  by  Edward 
the  Confessor.  The  generally  entertained  opinion  of 
his  sanctity  nurtured  the  belief  in  a  power  wliich  he 
was  thought  to  possess — of  curing  scrofula  by  the 
simple  act  of  touching  tlie  afflicted ;  and  his  successors 
regarded  it  as  a  part  of  their  state  and  grandeiu-  to  up- 
hold the  same  opinion.  The  ceremony  has  been  con- 
tinued down  to  our  own  time,  imtil  the  present  Eoyal 
FamUy,  observing  that  it  rather  excited  ridicule  than 
reverence  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  understanding, 
wisely  gave  it  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  of  the  many  acts  of  miracu- 
lous cure  wliich  have  been  recorded  even  in  these 
pages,  without  afsking  oneself  the  question,  "  Did  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  Eoyal  touch  for  the  cure  of  disease 
originate  with  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  did  it  date  as 


i 


'   Encyclograpliie  des  Sciencea  M^dicules,  torn.  xi.  p.  118. 


t  This  was  llie  Elepli 
J  Hume's  History  of 


Arabuin.     Ste  Amoreux,  p.  31, 

Eilward  llie  ConfoBsor." 
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far,  or  even  farther,  back  in  time  than  Iladvian,  who,  aa 
we  have  seen,  was  reputed  to  have  reatored  sight  to  i 
the  blind  by  the  simple  imposition  of  hands?"*     I  am  1 
disposed  to  think  that  the  latter  is  the  real  state  of  the  ■  I 
case ;  for  in  "  An  Inquiry  into  tlie  Antiquity  of  Touching  ] 
for  the  Cure  of  the  Kuig's  Evil,"  by  one  WUliani  Beckett, .  ■ 
who  was  evidently  a,  sceptic,  tliere  ia  a  letter  -from  a 
friend,  who  -wTites  fi'om  Eome  in  1721,  after  witnessing  \ 
many  miracles  which  had  been  done  by  the   Poije, ' ' 
giving  an  account  of  his  investigations  relative  to  the 'I 
ceremony  of  cure  by  the  imposition  of  hands;  and  ho- 
arrives   at   the   conclusion  that   Xing  Pyrrhus  cured  -j 
diseases   by  merely    touching   with   his   finger ;    that  ■] 
Vespasian  cured  two  persons  by  simply  touching  them ; 
that  Mahomet  cured  a  great  number  by  touch ;  and  A 
that  Valentius   and  Heracleon,  Apelles   and  Severua,- 
Tatianus  and  Montanus,  all  pretended  to  tiie  gift  of  J 
liealing  by  simply  touching  the  diseased  persons  with  f 
their  hands. 

John  Brown,  Chirurgeon  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty,] 
King  Charles  11.,  wrote  the  "  Charit-raa  Basihcon,  or  the  ' 


•  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  liia  work,  "  On  Superstitions  connectpd  with   ] 
the  History  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  p.  118,  oJjservea  tbat  " 
pi'acl.ice  was  one  of  English  growtli,  commencing  with  Edward  th*  J 
ConfcDsor,  and  descending  only  to  foreign   potciitaies  who  could  J 
show  an  alliance  with  the  rnyal  family  of  England.     The  kings  of  ^ 
France,  however,  claimed  the  right  to  diapenae  the  gift  of  healing, . 
and  it  waa  oci'tainiy  exercised  by  Philip  I. ;    but  the  Fi'cnch  hia- 
toriuus  say  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  on  account  of  the    ■ 
irregularity  of  his  life,     Laurentiua,  first  physician  to  Heory  IV.  . 
of  France,  expressed  hja  indignation  at  the  attempt  made  to  derive 
its  ori^u  from  Edwai-d  the  Confessor,  and  asserts  that  the  power 
commt-nccd   with    Clevis   I.   A.n.  481  ;   and   that  Louia   I.  a.D.  814, 
added   to    the   ceremonial  of  merely  touching  the    sign    of   the 
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^H  Eoyal  Gift  of  healing  Strumaes,  &c.,  by  contact  or  im- 
^H  position  of  hands,"  in  1684.  He  was  either  a  firm  be- 
^H  liever  in  the  supernatural  gift,  or  a  most  finished 
^B  courtier ;  for,  after  stating  that  be  had  known,  to  his 
^B  entire  satisfaction,  many  persons  perfectly  ciu-cd  the 
^1  first  time  they  had  been  touched  by  his  sacred  majesty, 
^M  whom  he  extols  for  bis  great  charity,  piety,  clemency, 
^m  and  ImmiUty,  as  well  as  for  hia  gracious  favour  and 
^M  best  wishes  towards  the  recovery  of  those  who  came 
^M  thus  to  be  healed,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Apos- 
^M  ties  had  the  gift  bestowed  on  them,  and  that  their  suc- 
^B  cessors  have  been  eharers  thereui  with  them  ;  and  that 
H  no  age  of  Christianity  hath  ever  been  without  it, 
^H  although  some  ages  have  had  it  more  frequently  than 
H  others.  He  then  quotes  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who, 
^1  on  seeing  the  Divine  power,  said,  "  These  miracles  are 
^M  to  be  examined  by  certain  rules  of  judgment,  lest  they 
^M  bring  condemnation  unto  men,  or  correction  to  their 
^B  manners  :  that  we  may  distinguish  between  those  done 
^1  by  tlie  help  of  Satan,  from  those  which  are  performed 
H  by  a  pure  and  pious  mind,  adorned  with  the  Divine 
^P       Spirit." 

A  Benedictine  monk,  named  Jerome  Porter,  about 
1720,  writes  thus ;  "  This  wonderfid  gift  of  curing  the 
disease  called  Struma,  now  King's  Evil,  because  it  hjis 
been  healed  by  kings,  was  derived  fi-om  Edward  the 
Confessor  by  all  the  kings  of  England,  and  remauis  as 
a  holy  inheriUmce  to  this  day.  The  French  derive  it 
from  St.  Lewis."  PhHip  L,  however,  was  reputed  to  have 
acquired  universal  celebrity  for  this  power  before  St. 

I  Louis.  The  mhaculous  gift  has  been  recorded  in  dif- 
ferent leigns,  by  John  Brampton,  E.  Hovedine,  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,  Nich.  Harpsfield,  and  others,  James  L,  with 
wh<tni  the  same  sanative  power  contmued,  cured  the 
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blind  as  well  as  the  srrofulous ;  one  Mr.  Foster,  o£l 
Windsor,  having  recovered  his  sight  in  fourteen  dayi 
after  being  touclied. 

We  have  the  authority  of  William  of  MalmesburyJI 
who  wrote  about  forty  years  after  tlie  death  of  Edward  J 
the  Confessor,  which  was  in  1066,  relative  to  the  super- 1 
natural  power  in  question.     He  relates  the  case  of  ft  I 
young  woman,  who  had  a  liusband  about  her  own  flge^l 
and,  having  no  child,  became  ill  with  tumours  in  her  " 
neck.     "  She  was  commanded  in  a  tkeam  to  apply  to 
the  king  to  wash  it.     To  court  she  goes  ;  and  the  king 
bfeing  at  his  devotions  all  alone,  dip'd  bis  fingers -in 
water,  and  dabbel'd  the  woman's  neck  ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  taken  away  his  hand,  but  slie  found   herself 
better,  the  loathsome  scale  dissolv'd,  so  that  worms  and 
purulent  matter  bursting  out  together,  all  the  noxious 
humoui's  disappeared ;    but  the  lips  of  the  ulcers  re- 
mained wide  and  offensive.     She  continued  at  court  till  j 
she  was  well,  which  was  in  less  than  a  week's  time ; 
the  ulcers  being  so  well  closed,  and  the  skin  so  fair,  that  i 
nothing  of  her  former  disease  could  be  discerned ;  and  ] 
in  a  year's  time  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  twins."  The  I 
above  is  reported  by  Beckett,  who  also  relates,  on  the 
same  authority,  that  "  a  blind  man  spread  a  report  at 
court,  that  he  should  receive  his  sight  if  he  touched  his 
eyes  with  the  water  that  the  king  had  wash'd  his  hands 
in;    which  the  king  hearing  of,  disclaim'd  any  such 
power ;  but  his  servants,  it  seems,  without  the  king's 
knowledge,  while  he  was  at  prayers,  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  immediately  after  the  bhnd  man  was  wash'd  } 
with  the  water,  he  recover'd  liis  sight"     Edward  waa  f 
also  said  to  have  restored  sight  to  a  blind  man  at 
Lincoln. 

The  next  is  a  subject  for  the  imagination.     "  The 
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same  king  carriecl  a  poor  cripple  upon  his  back,  stock'd 
■with  a  whole  hospital  of  diseases,  to  St,  Peter's  churcli, 
Westminster,  where  he  was  immediately  cured  of  his 
maladies."  Such  was  the  credulity  of  the  age,  that  it 
would  have  beeu  httle  less  than  heresy  to  have  called 
in  question  the  truth  of  all  these  things,  and  accord- 
ingly they  have  been  transmitted  as  facts. 

In  tlie  time  of  Cliarles  11.,  the  ceremony  of  touching 
was  preceded  by  an  examination  and  selection  of  cases 
by  surgeons  the  country  over,  that  none  might  ap- 
proacli  his  Majesty  but  such  as  were  really  afflicted 
with  the  evil,  in  testimony  of  which  'each  candidate 
for  the  imposition  of  hands  was  fm'nished  with  a  cer- 
tificate, which  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  precaution 
against  cheating  the  king  of  a  second  piece  of  gold, 
"  a  trick  studied  by  divers."  Sundays  and  Good  Fridays 
were  chosen  for  the  ceremony,  when  the  chief  officer 
of  the  yeoman  of  the  guards  placed  the  sick  people  in 
a  convenient  order  for  tiieir  approaching  the  king 
"without  trouble  or  noise.  (At  this  pai-t  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Browne's  work,  a  plate  is  given,  representing 
the  king  in  his  royal  chair,  at  the  end  of  a  passage 
formed  on  eacli  side  by  the  yeoman  of  the  guai'ds, 
with  their  halberts ;  the  surgeons  conducting  their 
patients  up  to  the  king,  who  is  attended  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Closet,  the  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  two 
chaplains.) 

All  being  thus  conveniently  an-anged,  according  to 
Browne,  "  his  Majesty  enters  his  royal  chair  uncovered, 
at  wlioae  beginning  there  are  generally  two  chaplains 
attending ;  one  of  which,  reading  the  ceremonies  ap- 
pointed for  this  service,  his  Majesty  being  all  the  while 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  and  many  other  spectators ; 
the  sick  and  diseased  being  kept  back  by  the  chi- 
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rurgiona  till  the  appointed  time ;  whereafter  having 
made  three  obeisances,  they  do  bring  them  up  in 
order.  The  chief  in  waiting  dehvers  them  one  by  one 
to  the  king  to  be  touched ;  the  which  done,  the  other 
takes  him  or  her  from  him ;  and  this  method  is  used 
throughout  tlie  whole  number  which  comes  to  be 
healed." 

During,  and  after  every  act  of  healing,  a  chaplain 
read  a  portion  of  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
SL  Mark,  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  verse  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  ;  and  when  all  had  been  touched,  the 
two  following'  and  last  verses  were  read.  "  The 
which  done,"  saya  Browne,  "  he  begins  the  Gospel 
wiitten  in  the  1st  chapter  of  St.  John,  from  the  1st 
to  the  end  of  the  8th  verse.  Here  the  chirurgions 
come  up  a  second  time,  making  their  three  obeisances 
as  formerly,  where  the  clerk  of  the  closet  on  his  knees 
doth  dehver  to  his  Majesty's  sacred  hand  liis  gold 
ready  strung  upon  a  white  silk  ribbon ;  and  when 
these  following  words  come  to  be  read,  the  king  puts 
over  the  gold :  '  That  light  was  the  true  hght,  which 
lightiietli  every  man  which  cometh  into  the  world.' 
This  running  thi'ough  the  whole  course  of  the  cere- 
mony, which  words  are  continually  repeated  between 
every  one  which  receives  the  gold.  Tliis  behig  fiuish'd, 
tlieee  following  words  are  read,"  (St.  John's  1st  chap, 
from  tlie  10th  to  the  14th  verse,  both  inclusive)  ;  "and 
in  conclusion,  a  few  special  prayers  were  read,  when, 
his  Majesty  having  by  my  lord  chamberlam,  or  m  his 
absence  the  vice-chamberlain  and  two  nobles  brought 
lip  hnen,  and  the  bason  and  ewer  to  wash  liis  hands, 
he  takes  leave  of  the  people,  and  they  joj-fidly  and 
thankfully  do  return  home,  prayuig  God  and  their  good 
king." 
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Ilemy  VIL,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  ceremony 
of  suspending  a  medal  rouutl  the  neck  of  each  diseased 
person  whom  he  touched ;  for  the  purpose,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  of  rendering  this  method  of  cure  the  more 
efficacious.  In  the  first  instance  this  medal  or  gold,  as 
it  was  called,  was  an  angel  noble,  a  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  made  of  the  noblest  and  purest  gold,  and  having 
an  angel  impressed  on  one  side  of  it.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  possessed  the  power  of  healing,  although 
she  had  renounced  the  Catholic  faith  *,  the  rose  noble 
of  Edward  DI.  was  used,  wliich  had  on  one  side  the 
king's  image  in  a  ship,  and  the  following  inscription 
on  the  reverse,  "Jesus  autem  transiens,  per  medium 
eorura  ibat." 

In  later  times  gold,  coined  particularly  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, was  used,  impressed  with  scripturid  sentences ; 
and  so  efficacious  was  the  charm  that  Browne  affirms 
of  some  who  lost  theii'  gold,  that  their  distempers  de 
novo  seized  them  again  ;  "  but  upon  gaining  a  second 
touch  and  new  gold,  their  diseases  have  been  seen 
utterly  to  have  been  chased  away."  The  gold  piece, 
which  was  strung  upon  white  ribbon,  must  have  been  a 
considerable  tax,  for  during  twenty-one  years,  between 
1660  and  1682,  Chaiies  IL  touched  92,107  diseased 
persons,  averaging  about  4386  per  anmun. 

The  medal  of  James  II,  was  strack  in  silver  in 
Irehmd,  when  it  came  to  be  called  the  touching  or  the 
heidiug-piece  instead  of  "  the  gold." 

Queen  Anne  touched  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  complauit. 


•  Dr.  Wmiam  Tooker,  a  courtier  of  Qiicen  Elizabeth's,  in  flat- 
tering her  majesty  on  the  sovereign  power  "f  curiug  tlie  evil,  traces 
the  gitl  up  to  Lucius,  who  bj  some  has  been  said  to  be  the  first  of 

r  Christian  kings. 
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and  the  Doctor  left  the  touch-piece  whicli  the  queen  1 
hung  roimd  his  neck  to    Dr.  Taylor,    prebendary  of  J 
Westminster :  at  his  death  he  left  it  to  the  Duke  of^j 
Devonshire.     Faith  in  the  dcltision  began  to  wax  dim,| 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  George,  for  at  that  time  Dr.'i 
Beckett  wrote,  "It's  true,  there  have  not  been  wanting- J 
persons  among  us,  for  some  ages  past,  who  have  been 
unwiUiiig  to  give  an  impUcit  consent  to  the   current 
opinion  of  Uie  times  in  which  they  Uved,  but  suspected 
the  veracity  of  it ;  "  and  he  was  bold  enough  to  express 
his  opinion  that  the  cure  was  due  chiefly  to  the  great 
deference  that  is  generally  paid  to  the  voice  of  the 
majority.     Eventually  Majesty  itself  felt  that  it  could 
no  longer  inspire  amazement,  even  to  the  populace ; 
and  being  attended  with  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
of  understanding,  the  ceremony  was  abandoned.' 

The  school  of  medicine  at  Salerno,  the  self-styled 
Civitas  Hippocraticie,  spread  its  mfluence  over  western 
Europe  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  about  which 
period  many  Italian  scholars  had  established  thau- 
selves  in  France,  pai-ticularly  in  Normandy  ;  and  when 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  he  engaged 
a  considerable  number  of  learned  men  to  settle  in  his 
new  dominion.f 

For  a  short  period,  whOst  the  arts  and  sciences 
seemed  to  revive  on  the  continent,  tlie  Jews  were  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  learning  of  the  Arabs,  and 
shared  its  emoluments  with  the  Christians  ;  but  litera- 
ture generally,  and  medicine  particidarly,  were  more 


■  In  Scotland,  even  at  tlic  present  day,  it  is  very  commonly 
believed  tJiat  the  Reventh  nmle  child  in  a  femily  has  the  gift  of 
curing  the  king's  evil  by  tfluch.  See  Bmnd'a  Observations  on  the 
Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  toI,  iii.  p.  303,  note. 

t  Ilallum's  LiWrary  llislory,  vol.  i.  p.  119, 
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and  more  closely  allied  to  the  Cluistian  religion ;  for 
the  ecclesiastical  schools  and  houses  of  the  monastics 
were  the  sole  depositories  of  learning,  and  in  those 
places  the  candidates  for  priesthood  were  educated ; 
medicine  was  generally  taught  under  the  denomination 
of  Physics,  and  thus  was  it  so  exclusively  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Bishops  and  abbots  were 
frequently  the  sole  physicians  of  sovereigns,  as  was 
Hugues,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  to  the  King  of  France. 
Milon,  Archbishop  of  Bent^vent,  and  Sigoal,  Abbot  of 
Epernay ;  and  even  some  abbesses,  hke  Hildcgarde, 
Abbess  of  Rupertsberg,  were  regular  practitioners  of 
medicine  ;  but  they  combined  the  superstitious  rites  of 
the  Cabalists  with  the  doctiine  of  Galen,  and  a  finn 
belief  in  magic  with  the  theory  of  the  alchemists,  to 
tlie  scandal  of  the  Church  and  the  corruption  of  medi- 
cine.* To  such  an  extent  did  this  proceed,  that  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  fearing  tlie  alienation  of  the  ecclesiastics 
generally  from  their  own  special  vocation  to  the  more 
lucrative  practice  of  physic,  convened  a  council,  in 
1139,  by  which  the  exercise  of  medicine  was  forbidden, 
and  the  more  diligent  pursuit  of  theology  enjoined. 
Eogcr  also  introduced  most  stringent  measures  for  the 
protection  of  his  NeapoHtan  subjects  ;  and  Ids  grandson, 
Frederick  11.,  resorted  to  still  more  rigorous  means,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken. 

The  decrees,  however,  both  of  pope  and  emperors, 
were  ineffective ;  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  first 

■  Dr.IIcnry.in  his  "Ilistory  of  Great  Britiiin"  (p.  114),  states  that 
many  biKhops  and  digiiitarics  of  the  Church  acted  as  phyaiciaiiB  in 
ordinary  to  kings  and  princes,  by  which  tliey  acquired  both  ricliea 
and  honour.  Richard  Filz-Nigel,  Biehup  of  London,  was  aptilliecary 
to  Henry  II.  Sec  also  Hialoire  Litleraire  de  la  France,  torn.  ix. 
pp.  103,  104. 
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auotlier  council,  convened  by  Alexander  m.  !it  Tours^J 
forbad  ecclesiastics  attendii^  lectures  on  medicin.^ 
and  ordained  excommunication  as  a  punishment  for  | 
disregard  of  the  enactment.  It  also  denounced  thof 
diguitaries  of  the  Church  who  might  sanction  res 
ance,  aiid  deprived  them  of  their  titles  and  revenues,  fl 
But  even  tliese  stringent  measures  tailed,  and  even- 
tually a  kind  of  compromise  was  eflected,  wliereby  the 
clei^  were  allowed  to  prescribe  and  administer  medi- 
cine, whdst  they  consented -to  relinquish  surgery, 
which  by  this  means  fell  into  the  hands  of  smitlis  and 
barbers,  who  had  pre\'iously  exercised  their  skill  in 
the  minor  operations  of  bleeding  and  the  dressing  of 
wounds. 

Every  catliedral  had  a  college  attached  to  itf,  and 
when  ecclesiastics  were  enjoined  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  medicine,  the  pope  did  not  satisfy  himself 
by  a  mere  proliibition,  but  introduced  a  means  to 
make  it  effectual.  He  promoted  the  episcopal  schools 
of  Padua,  Ferrara,  Pavia,  and  Mdau  into  uuiversitiesj, 
and  constituted  medicine  a  separate  brand)  of  study ; 


"  The  clergy  were  almont  the  oniy  persons  in  this  period  whoj 
taught  and  practised  physic,  as  well  as  the  other  seieneea ; 
meet  with  very  few  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill  who  were  not 
prieats  or  monks.  This  profession  became  so  Iitcrative,  and  so  many 
monks  applied  to  the  stndy  and  practice  of  it,  deserting  tlieir  monos- 
terles  and  neglecting  their  own  profession,  tliat  a  canon  was  made  in 
the  Council  of  Toura,  A.n.  11G3,  prohibiting  monks  to  stay  oat  of 
their  monasteries  ahore  two  months  at  one  time  teaching  or  prac- 
tising physio.  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  vi.  p.  Hi; 
see  also  Buliei,  Hist.  Uiiivers.  Parisien.  torn.  ii.  p.  575. 

t  V.  A.  Hnber  on  the  English  Universities;  translated  from  th«.  J 
German  by  Francis  W.  Newman,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

J  Iluber.     Also  Meiners'  Gcschichte  der  Enlatehimg  nnd  Ent^.l 
wickelnng  der  hohen  Sclmlen  unsera  Erdtheils.     2"''  Band.  p.  206. 
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but  liG  w;ia  as  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  jurisdiction 
over  medicine  as  were  his  subordinates  the  practice  of 
it,  and  the  interdiction  was  consequently  futile  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  division  proposed,  medicine  was 
almost  exclusively  studied  by  the  sacerdotal  orders. 
To  this  circumstance  was  due  the  establishment  of 
many  universities  in  Italy  ;  for  example,  Frederick  11. 
originated  those  of  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Messina; 
while  in  Cisalpine  Europe  those  of  Paris,  Toulouse, 
Valencia,  and  Vienna,  were  first  organised  iu  the 
thirteenth  century.* 

The  University  of  Montpellier  was  formed  shortly 
after  that  of  Salerno,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  had 
acquired  great  celebrity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
botanical  garden,  the  first  of  the  kind  wherein  every 
medicinal  plant  was  cultivated.  AH  universities  ac- 
cepted as  a  model  the  plan  of  Salenio,  but  at  Mont- 
peUier  the  superior  merits  of  the  old  and  oiiginal 
Greek  authors  came  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

The  monastic  colleges  were  assuredly  intended  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  highest  brandies  of  learning,  and 
Hubor  supposes  that  an  essential  similarity  appeai-s 
between  the  general  movement  of  mind  iji  the  twelfth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuiies.  "  Botli,"  says  he,  "  are 
characterised  by  philosophic  speculations — a  striving  iu 
both  without  tangible  results  —  and  in  both  a  plentiftil 

•  It  may  be  iuleired  from  Huber,  that  the  Univemtj  of  Paria 
was  foiinded  beftire  llie  thiiteentb  century,  as  slated  by  Sprengel ;  for 
in  speaking  of  Oxford,  he  says  that,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
Oxford  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  the  highest  intellectual  ciildvatioii 
then  existing,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  deventh  it  had  as  good  a 
title  to  be  called  a  nnivenaty  as  that  of  Paris.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
can  be  shown  of  Cambridge  till  after  the  twelfth  century  had  begun, 
but  in  (he  thirteenth  she  takes  her  place  by  the  side  of  her  elder 
(Bster. 
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supply  of  materials."  •  But  the  comparlaoii  Joes  no V I 
to  my  mind,  appear  a  just  one  ;  for  evcu  if  in  GermanyJ 
the  spu'it  of  tranacendontalism  (which  haa  characterised  I 
the  study  of  moral  philosophy)  has  led  to  no  tangibles  I 
result,  the  researches  in  physical  science  have ;  whereas^! 
as  M.  Huber  himself  states,  in  tlie  twelfth  century  the^T 
lost  their  positive  nature,  and  were  swallowed  up  i 
the  vortes  of  phantasy. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  the  i 
petus  which  was  given  to  literature  and  tlie  arts;  ( 
Dante,  in  poetry,  Cimabue  and  Giotto  in  painting, 
opened,  as  it  were,  a  new  era  ;  and  in  medicine,  as  in 
every  other  branch  of  human  research,  since  the  dark 
ages,  Italy  has  sent  forth  her  own  children  to  lead  the 
way ;  for  tlie  invention  of  paper,  by  increasing  manu- 
scripts, was  the  means  of  diffusing  tlie  knowledge  which 
had  been  acciunulating  at  Salerno,  to  all  other  univer- 
sities. But  although  Italy  has  thus  been  the  pioneer, 
she  has  been  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  other  countries. 

In  medicine,  Paris  quickly  acquired  the  ascendancy ; 
and  so  populai-  was  that  university,  that  the  students 
were  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  inhabitants. 
This  was  due  to  the  teaching  of  Pierre  tlie  Lombard 
(Petnis  Lombardus),  who  originated  the  scholastic 
Bystem,  aud  adopted  the  "  Organon  "  of  Aristotle  as  his 
text^book. 

Tliis  scholastic  philosophy,  extravagant  as  were 
many  of  its  premisses,  and  some  of  its  piuposes,  had, 
nevertheless,  an  important  part  in  the  course  of  human 
events  to  accomplish.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  effectual 
means  of  training  the  instructors  of  men  in  the  atldetic 
use  of  their  intellectual  faculties ;  but  for  which  the 


'  Iluher,  vol.  i.  p.  G. 
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emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  errors  and  tyianuy 
of  Papal  Rome  would,  in  all  probability,  have  never 
occurred.  But  the  men  who  founded  the  faculty  of 
medicine  of  Paris,  experieuced  some  little  difEculty  in 
obtaining  admission  to  the  honoui"3  of  the  university, 
in  consequeuce  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
prevailed  amongst  them.  Tliis  was  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  VIL,  when  ecclesiaetica  still  applied  themselves 
to  medicine ;  and,  as  phpiciaus  were  interdicted  mar- 
riage, they  lived  like  monks,  and  most  of  them  were, 
indeed,  canons  of  Paris.*  On  being  admitted  into 
the  faculty,  they  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
abjured  surgery  as  an  indecent  art. 

It  is  stated  by  Girodat,  in  his  "  Recherches  Critiques 
et  Historiques  sur  I'Origine  et  sur  le  Progrcs  de  la 
Chirurgie,"  on  the  authority  of  Pasqiiier,  that  the  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  and  surgery  before  this  time  were 
called  mires  f ;  but,  on  acquiring  the  doctor's  degree, 
they  assumed  the  name  of  physician,  i.  e.  investigators 
of  nature. 

Some  few  intelligent  men,  unwilling  to  relinquisli 
the  resources  which  they  possessed  as  surgeons,  tliough 
qualified  to  be  admitted  into  the  faculty,  prefen-ed  the 
treatment  of  external  diseases  to  the  more  uncertain 
practice  of  physicians,  combined  medicine  with  surgery, 
tliinking  it  no  degradation  to  use  their  bantls,  as 
well  as  theu'  heads ;  and,  in  accordance  with  their  pro- 
fession, they  were  denominated  Medecin-Chirurgieus. 
In  their  section,  we  find  tiie  names  of  Botal,  Le  Febvre, 
Kousset,  Le  Geay,  D'Araboise,  Petit,  and  Jean  Pitai-d, 


"  Girodat,  Reclierchea  Crititjuea  e 
la  Chirurgie,  p.  !(!. 
t  Idem.  p.  54. 
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who,  as  surgeon-in-cliief  to  St.  Louis,  induced  that 
monarch,  in  1238,  to  found  a  college  of  surgery. 
Sprengel  accords  this  honour  to  Laufi'aiic,  who  was  a 
professor  of  surgery  in  Paris  at  a  subsequent  period, 
but  he  was  born  at  Milan  in  1295  ;  wliereas  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  by  St.  Louis  to  the  Provost  Etienne 
Boileau,  bears  the  date  of  1258.*  "  Li  Pr^vot  de  Paris 
par  le  conseil  de  bonnes  gens  et  des  plus  loyaux  C3yrur- 
giens  de  Paris,  liquel  ont  jur^  sur  Saints  devant  le 
Prtivot  que  eus  bieu  et  loyaument  enchercheront  ceux 
qu'ils  croieut  et  arideront  qu'il  ne  soieut  digues  d'ouver, 
et  n'en  d(5porteront  ne  greveront  ne  por  amour  ne  por 
haine,  et  ceux  qui  n'en  seront  digues  nous  en  baudroi^.i 
les  noms." 

Very  soon  after  the  Council  of  Tours,  the  barbera 
became  an  important  body,  by  estending  the  boundary 
of  their  calling,  and  were  made  to  submit  to  an  esami- 
imtion  at  the  College  of  Surgery,  by  an  ordinance  of 
Phihppe  le  Bel  in  130X.-{- 

The  next  evidence  we  possess  of  Britisli  learning,  is 
referable  to  the  beginning  of  the  nintli  century,  when 
the  priesthood  were  particulai'ly  conversant  with  that 
part  of  the  Jewish  law,  whicli  confeiTed  on  their 
body  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Ac- 
cording to  Hume,  the  reverence  for  the  clergy  vtaa 
then  such,  "that  wlierever  a  person  appeared  in  a 
sacerdotal  habit,  tlie  people  flocked  around  Inin  ;  and, 
showing  liim  all  marks  of  profound  respect,  received 
every  word  he  uttered  as  the  mot>t  sacred  oracle."  Un- 
fortunately the  priests  were  wholly  Saxons,  and  almost 


• 
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"  Girodat,  Eecherches  Critiquea  et  Hisloriqiiea  s 
Qiirurgie,  p.  47. 
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as  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  tlie  laity ;  so  much  so, 
that  Alfred  on  bis  accession  knew  but  one  person  south 
of  the  Tliames  wlio  could  so  much  as  interpret  the 
Latin  service,  though  many  were  daily  repeating  it. 
He  therefore  invited  over  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
from  all  parta  of  Europe,  and  established  monastic 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Oxford.*  But 
the  most  effectual  expedient  employed  by  him  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  was  that  of  his  own  personal 
example,  for,  though  unable  to  distinguish  one  letter 
from  another,  at  the  age  of  twelve  f,  he  acquired  more 
knowledge,  and  composed  more  books  than  any  of  his 
subjects.  He  appointed  twenty-six  professors  to  each 
coUege  at  Oxford,  and  erected  Halb  for  their  habita- 
tions. He  moreover  endowed  these  institutions,  and 
their  fame  as  seats  of  learning  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  Europe,  insomuch  that  strangers  from  all 
nations  came  to  study  and  reside  in  them. 

The  celebrity  whicli  Osfortl  thus  acquired  was  re- 
tained till  the  Norman  dynasty  was  established,  in 
1066,  when  the  revenues  of  llie  colleges  were  seized 
and  teaching  suspended.  Other  institutions  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,  and  assumed  the  discipline  which  had 
belonged  to  Oxford.  From  these  more  humble  esta- 
bhshmeuts  the  j)hilosoi>hy  of  Greece  extended  itself, 
but  with  no  very  great  degree  of  energy;  indeed  learn- 
ing rather  decUned  ;  and  at  the  time  when  Petnis  Lom- 
bardus  originated  the  scholastic  system,  the  univei'sity 


'  Cooper,  in  Lis  "  Annala  of  Cumbridgc,"  refers  the  origin  of  ibat 
3  the  year  1110,  when  Jofirid,  Abhot  of  Croyland,  Bent 
Sir  GiaJeberl,  bia  fellow-niDnk,  to  Cotenham,  nhcnce  he  n'ent  daily 
to  Cambridge,  and  in  a  hired  \mm  openly  tauglit  divinity,  philo- 
sophical theories,  and  other  primitive  Bciences.     VoJ,  i.  p.  23. 
■f  Stnitt,  ToL  ii.  p.  243. 
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of  Piiris  eclipsed  all  others.     Adelard,  a  Beiieclictiue  1 
monk  of  Bath,  who  had  visited  Italy  and  dwelt  some 
time  amoug  the  Ai'abs,  ti-anslated  several  Greek  worte 
on   medicine,    and  thus    advanced   the  knowletlge  of  | 
the    art    iu    this   comitiy ;    whilst    many  Dominican  J^ 
monks  were  zealous  ui  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  I 
Aristotle  in   western   Europe,  wlien  the  erudition 
that  pliilosopher  was  again  recognised,  and  his  workal 
enjoyed  a  renewal  of  the  popularity  which  had  been" 
accorded  almost  exclusively  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
By  such  means,  a  few  inteUigont  men  were  enabled  to 
study  medicine  as  a  science,  and  tlie  following  descrip- 
tions of  the  theoretical  and  practical  physicians  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as  recorded  by  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  who  flourished  at 
that  period,  ai'e  exceedingly  mteresting. 

"  The  professors  of  the  theory  of  medicine  are  very 
communicative  ;  they  will  tell  you  all  they  know,  and 
perhaps,  out  of  their  great  kindness,  a  httle  more. 
From  tliem  you  may  learn  the  natures  of  all  things, 
the  causes  of  sickness  and  of  health,  how  to  banish 
the  one  and  preserve  the  otlier;  so  they  can  do  both 
at  pleasure.  They  will  describe  to  you  minutely  the 
origin,  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  cure  of  all 
diseases.  Li  a  word,  when  I  hear  tliem  harangue,  I 
am  charmed ;  I  think  them  not  inferior  to  ilercmy  or 
jJlsculapius,  and  almost  persuade  myself  that  they  can 
raise  the  dead.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  makes 
me  hesitate.  Their  theories  are  as  directly  opposite  to 
one  another  as  hght  and  dai'kuess.  When  I  reflect  on 
this  I  am  a  httle  staggered.  Two  contradictory  pro- 
positions cannot  both  be  tme,*     But  what  sliall  I  say 

•  Dr.  Heniy'a  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  J.  Sariabimena. 
Policrat.  b.  ii.  c.  sxi.v  p.  147, 


of  die  practicjJ  physiciiiiis?  Tliey  soon  return  from 
college  hill  of  flimsy  theories  to  practise  what  they 
have  learned.  Galen  and  Hippocrates  are  continually 
in  their  months.  They  speak  aphoiisms  on  every  sub- 
ject, and  make  their  bearers  stare  at  their  long,  im- 
kiiown,  and  high-sounding  words.  Tlic  good  people 
believe  that  they  can  do  anything,  because  they  pre- 
tend to  all  things.  They  have  only  two  maxims,  which 
they  never  violate,  — -  Never  mind  the  poor  ;  Never 
refuse  money  from  the  rich."* 

The  tone  of  quiet  ssarcasm  in  which  the  above  sen- 
tences were  written  impress  the  whole  with  such  an 
air  of  truthfulness,  and  mark  the  state  of  knowledge 
with  such  precision  as  can  only  be  appreciated  when 
our  unlucky  fate,  or  the  course  of  events,  brings  us  in 
contact  with  inflated  smatterera  at  the  present  day. 

The  traditions  of  magic,  however,  were  strongly 
antagonistic  to  a  rational  treatment  of  disease,  and  had 
obtained  so  profound  an  influence  on  the  Saxon  mind 
tliat  more  miraculous  cures  were  wrought  by  the  reUcs 
of  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  more  impudently  attested, 
than  the  most  swaggering  quack  of  the  present  day  has 
the  assurance  to  boast  ot'.f 

Anotlier  form  of  magic  was  not  unfrequently  de- 
pendetl  on,  nor  was  it  less  efficacious  than  the  appliances 
of  the  practitioners  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  StrutL 
Armed  with  far  more  potent  balm  in  their  own  persons 
llian  their  aged  parents  or  priestly  rivals,  youthful 
ladies  were  wont  to  attend  at  the  bedsides,  and  minister 
with  gentle  assiduity  to  the  infirmities  of  their  cliival- 


*  J.  SariBburiem.  Metalog.  b.  i.  c.  iv. ;  sec  also  Dr.  Henry's  lib 
tory  of  Great  Brllain,  vol.  vi.  p.  115. 
t  Spreiigel. 
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roiia  kiiiglits*,  who- were  ever  ready  to  engage  in  tour- 
nameuts,  when  tliey  hacked  aitd  hewed  each  other, 
fi'om  mere  gaiete  de  cmir,  to  do  honour  to  then-  fair 
damsels.  This,  however,  ia  a  phase  of  mecHcal  history 
wbicli  has  been  appropriated  by  the  novelist  as  an 
interesting  subject  of  hterature ;  licnce,  with  all  due  ' 
respect  for  the  romance  of  life,  I  must  pass  on  to  tile 
sterner  reahties,  premising,  however,  to  those  who  are 
ciu"ious  in  the  matter,  that  much  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Pasquier,  a  romance  historian,  who 
affirms  that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  knights 
who  had  fouglit  for  their  ladies  to  commit  the  care  of 
theu-  wounds  to  the  objects  of  their  affections,  who  in 
many  instances  possessed  ointments  of  great  reputef,  a9 
well  as  charms  of  a  healing  quahtj'. 

Several  instances  ai'e  recorded  of  Englisli  ecclesiastical 
physicians,  who  flourished  during  the  tliirteenth  century. 
One  of  the  earliest  was  John  Giles,  or  Joannes  ^gidus, 
a  native  of  St.  Albau's.  He  was  educated  hi  Paris, 
where  he  was  afterwards  elected  Professoj-  of  Medicine, 
an  appointment  which  lie  next  held  in  the  University 
of  MontpeUier.  Subsequently  lie  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  joined  the  Dominican  monks, 
amongst  whom  he  became  a  celebrated  preacher.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  the  first  Enghshraan  who  entered 
that  order.  When  Robert  Grosthead,  die  famous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for 
Master  John  Giles,  learned  in  physic  and  divinity, 
that  he  might  receive  comfort  both  for  body  and  soid.J 

•  Girodat,  p.  6. 

I  Pasquier  (Eiiennc),  Reclierches  de  la  France,  &a.  Arast. 
1723. 

J  Aikin  (Jno.),  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Grettl 
Britain,  to  the  time  ofHiin-ey.     ^gidua  died  a.d.  1253. 
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Hugh  of  Evesham,  or  Hugo  Atratus,  waa  another 
English  celebrity.  He  was  bom  at  Evesham,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, and  studied  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  tra- 
velled in  France  and  Italy  in  pursuit  of  medical  know- 
ledge. His  fame  as  a  physician  exteudetl  througlioiit 
Em-ope,  but  his  renown  was  great  for  astronomy  and 
dfidnity.  He  united  the  clerical  profession  with  that 
of  medicine,  and  obtained  notoriety  as  a  pluralist,  being 
a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  Archdeacon  of 
Worcester,  and  Hector  of  Spofford.  Eventually  he 
waa  created  a  Cardinal  of  St.  Laurence  in  Lucina,  and 
died  of  plague  in  12G7.* 

Roger  Bacon  also,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers,  after  being  educated  at  Oxford,  graduated 
at  Paris  about  1240,  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  although 
he  gave  to  medicme  a  certain  impulse,  by  insisting 
on  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring accurate  notions  in  all  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  yet  was  his  mind  so  imbued  with  scholastic 
subtleties,  and  his  behef  so  strong  in  tlie  possibihty  of  an 
universal  medicine,  of  which  the  basis  was  astrology, 
that  the  impulse  was  not  a  healthy  oue.f  Instead  of 
recommending  the  record  of  simple  observation,  as 
Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  had  done  before  him,  he  ad- 
vocated a  sti-ict  examhiation  of  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors,  and  so  the  contradictory  tenets  of  Aiistotle 
and  Averrhoes,  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  (each  of  witom 
was  judged  to  be  infallible)  came  to  be,  if  not  the  cliief, 
at  least  a  great  part  of  medical  education.  A  system 
of  reasonmg  on  abstract  questions,  \vithout  reference  to 


•  Aikin,  Biographical  Memoire,  &c.  pp.  7,  8.     Atralus  wrote  a 
treatise,  denominated  "  Canones  Medicinales." 

t  Meinon,  Vergleichung  der  Sittcu,  vol,  ii.  p.  710. 
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fiicts,  was  sanctioued  by  liis  teaching,  and  thus  many 
things  were  decided  to  be  bad  for  certain  diseases  (in 
spite  of  observation  to  the  contrary),  because  those 
things  were  substances,  whereas  diseases  were  accidents, 
and  therefore  of  unlike  nature  ! 

It  was  also  the  prevaihng  belief  that  an  intimate 
relation  existed  between  the  huinau  body  and  the  planets, 
and  that  medicine  should  be  admiuLstered  in  relation  to 
(he  planetary  influence.  Thus  astrology  was  the  oracle 
consulted  before  a  dose  of  medicine  was  prescribed,  and 
the  chief  mode  of  prognosticating  the  issue  of  disease 
was  based  upon  it. 

His  veneration  of  ancient  literature  drew  on  him  the 
implacable  liatred  of  his  contemporaries,  but  more 
especially  of  the  clergy,  whose  general  ignorance  at 
that  time  was  described  as  being  so  great  that  they 
knew  no  property  of  tlie  cii'cle  except  that  of  keeping 
out  the  devil,  and  considered  philosophy  as  allied  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  heresy  itself. 

Eoger  Bacon  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  an  order 
which  had  but  recently  been  estabhshed  in  England 
with  the  avowed  object  of  comitoractuig  the  sloth  and 
evil  habits  of  the  beneficed  clergy  and  monks  of  the 
older  denominations  ;  but  his  tliirst  for  knowledge  dis- 
played itself  so  strongly  that  his  superiors  were  alarmed 
at  it,  and  he  came  to  be  branded  as  a  magician,  and  was 
confined  to  his  cell  without  writing  materials.  This 
cruelty  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration :  for  tiie 
fame  and  suITering  of  the  poor  monk  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  pope,  who  did  himself  everlasting  honour  by 
stepping  m  to  save  Bacon  from  liia  enemies.  In  a 
papal  brief,  during  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate, 
Clement  IV.  ordered  him  to  put  on  record  his  dis- 
coveries, and  fonvard  them  to  Rome  without  delay. 
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The  alacrity  with  wliich  he  set  to  ■w'<:)rk,  and  the 
immense  amoimt  of  labour  wliich  he  performed  in  little 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  are  evidence  of  the 
intense  delight  he  experienced  at  the  deUverance  from 
tlie  restraints  of  his  ignorant  superiors,  by  one  whom 
he  and  tlieyaUke  acknowledged  as  the  highest  authority 
on  earth. 

To  Roger  Bacon  is  ascribed,  by  some  persons,  the 
invention  of  the  microscope,  an  instrument  which,  in 
its  present  condition,  enables  the  physiologist  to  unravel 
all  organised  tissues,  and  suggests  a  kind  of  proof  to 
those  theoretic  deductions  which  have,  of  late,  made 
auch  vast  incursions  into  the  invisible  atomic  world, 
which  lies  even  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  microscope. 
It  is  the  general  belief,  however,  that  Salvino  degli 
Amati  first  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  lenses  of 
glass.  Although  Roger  Bacon  described  a  lens,  and 
explained  why  a  convex  glass  magnifies ;  he  spoke  of 
it  as  already  in  use,  as  an  instrument  to  assist  the 
sight  of  old  persons,  and  thwe  who  have  weak  eyes. 
Ancither  Englishman,  named  Gilbert,  or,  as  he  was 
called,  Gilbertus  Anglicanus,  is  the  first  English  surgeon 
of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  record.  He  was  a 
stanch  follower  of  Petrus  Lombardns,  and  wasted  much 
of  his  time  in  chscussing  vain  and  subtle  questions, 
after  the  scholastic  dogma  of  universals,  wliich,  from 
that  time  to  this,  has  never  ceased  to  poison  philosophy. 
Its  culminating  point  has  been  quoted  by  Mill,  in  the 
notetl  aphorism  of  Condillac,  that  science  is  nothing 
but  "  une  langue  bien  faite ; "  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  one  sufficient  rule  for  discovering  the  nature  and 
properties  of  objects,  is  to  name  them  properly  ;  and  a 
choice  example  of  this  is  the  question  whicii  Gilbert 
propounded  to  himself  on  the    destnictiijihty  of  the 
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vegetable  or  seiisible  soul,  and  the  iridcHtructibility  of 
the  rational  soul ;  concluding  that  "  the  vegetable  soul, 
owing  its  property  to  matter  only,  of  which  conse- 
quently it  is  but  a  form,  must  necessarily  perish ; 
whereas  the  rational  soul,  not  being  a  simple  form, 
nor  susceptible  of  action  or  passion,  cannot  be  subject 
to  destruction." 

Modern  philosophers  liave  not  been  sparing  in  their 
contempt  for  this  method  of  reasoning  •  ;  but  in  an  age 
when,  according  to  Macaulay,  not  one  man  in  five 
hundred  could  spell  his  way  through  a  Psalm,  when 
books  were  few  and  costly,  and  the  art  of  printing 
imkuown ;  when,  moreover,  the  only  competitors  in 
medicine  were  ignorant  monks,  who  practised  all  sorts 
of  magic  and  incantations,  whilst  they  professed  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  Galen,  common  justice  bids 
us  touch  with  a  tender  hand  the  errors  of  those  whose 
earnest  zeal  urged  them  on  to  obtain  the  information 
which  had  been  acquired  and  recorded  in  manuscripts 
before  their  time.  Information  which  often  involved 
long  and  esjienHive  journeys  to  procure,  without  the 
prospect  of  immediate  reward,  or  even  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  approbation  of  their  contemporaries 
might  give.  But  Gilbert  did  not  confine  himself  to 
speculative  reasoning ;  for  he  described  Lepra  very 
accurately,  and  laid  down  a  rational  system  of  treat- 
ment for  many  diseases  which  had  been  imported  into 
England  by  the  Crusaders. 


"  Sir  J.  Hcrscliell,  in  bis  "  Preliminary  DistMiirse  on  ilie  Study  of 
Natunil  Philoanpby,"  remiu-kB :  "  If  t!ie  logic  of  that  gloomy  period 
coiJd  be  justly  described  as  '  the  art  of  talking  unintelligibly  on 
mattei-H  of  which  we  are  ignorant,'  its  jiliysica  might,  with  equal 
truth,  be  Hummed  up  in  a  deliberate  preference  of  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  in  matters  of  everydny's  experience  and  iiBe."— P.  111. 
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Peter  d'Abaoo  did  in  Italy  what  Roger  Bacon  and 
Gilbert  were  doing  in  England.  Like  them,  he  was 
fond  of  subtle  speculations ;  but  he  was  a  resolute 
admirer  of  Averrhoes,  and  even  repudiated  his  religion 
to  follow  his  idol  with  freedom.  He  founded  his  prac- 
tice on  astrology,  turning  himself  to  Jupiter  at  the  time 
when  that  planet  was  crossing  the  meridian,  to  pray 
for  a  happy  issue  in  all  his  undertakings.  His  reputed 
skill  in  this  kind  of  learning  caused  hiju  to  be  regarded 
in  his  own  day  as  a  magician ;  and  a  process  was 
actually  commenced  against  him  as  such  by  tlie  Inqui- 
sition. 

The  imputation  of  being  a  practiser  of  magic  long 
chmg  to  the  memory  of  Abano  in  the  popular  belief 
Among  the  many  questions  which  he  propounded  was 
one  which  has  more  or  less  interested  phj'sicians  up  to 
the  present  day,  namely,  the  pohcy  of  depletion  at  the 
beginning  of  every  acute  disease. 

Sprengel  refers  to  Johannes  Actuarius  and  Demetrius 
Propogomenus  as  two  celebrities  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  they  did  notliing  to  advance  medical  know- 
ledge. The  latter,  it  is  true,  wrote  a  sensible  treatise 
on  Gout,  which  he  attributed  to  a  constitutional  cause, 
originating  in  intemperate  Uving, 

Thadaius  Florentinm  was  more  justly  distinguished 
by  the  commentaries  which  he  wrote  on  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Beruliardus  Gordouus  also, 
a  Scotchman,  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Montpellier, 
is  spoken  of  by  Freher  as  a  man  of  some  repute  ;  but 
it  was  chiefly  for  mixing  up  astrology  with  medicine.* 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  Roger  of  Parma 


•  Freheri  Tlieatrum  Viromtn,  arls. 
"  Remlmrdua  Gordon." 


lliadicus  Floreiitinus  "  and 
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were  we  to  close  our  notice  of  the  tliirteenth  century 
without  rendering  to  him  the  tribute  which  is  his  due, 
for  having  first  recommended  burnt  sponge  in  scrofu- 
lous affections ;  a  remedy  the  use  of  which  was  con- 
tinued until  iodine  was  discovered  in  its  uncombined 
form. 

The  introduction  of  diseases  into  England  by  the 
Crusaders  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  above,  and 
the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  wliether  any 
progress  was  made  in  medicine  by  their  expeditions. 
To  tliis  question  Heeren  has  given  a  very  rational 
answer,  by  showing  that  had  the  sturdy  warriors  of  the 
West  been  susceptible  of  any  noble  culture  during  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  were  in 
possession  of  Constantinople,  they  might,  by  means  of 
the  splendid  library  which  the  patriarcli  Photius  had 
accumulated  in  that  city,  have  averted  the  fate  of  tlie 
two  succeeding  centuries,  for  science  was  still  honoured 
there,  and  every  man  who  aspired  to  high  dignity  in 
tlie  state  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  classics.  But  it 
was  not  for  information  that  they  embarked  for  tlie 
East,  and  if  they  did  gain  any  it  was  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. In  medicine  it  was  much  the  same ;  for 
although  the  Cnisaders  opened  many  opportunities, 
neither  in  practice  nor  tlieory  were  any  improvements 
made. 

For  a  long  time  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land 
had  necessitated  the  estabhshment  of  houses  for  the 
reception  and  succour  of  sick  pilgrims.  St.  Jerome 
built  an  hospital  at  Betlilehem,  and  his  friend  Paula 
caused  several  to  be  erected  on  the  road  to  that  village, 
in  order  that  the  devout  idlers,  as  she  said,  might  fare 
better  than  the  mother  of  God.  But  with  the  crusades 
many  more  were  esUiblishcd,  which  were  superintended 
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by  monks  whose  only  medical  knowledge  wfia  derived 
from  seeing  sickness  and  from  tratUtional  remedies, 
whicii  they  applied  with  good  intentions,  but  often,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  with  bad  results  ;  for  they  did  not  go 
to  the  Arab  schools  of  medicine  for  information. 

It  often  happened  witli  these  philanthropic  men,  as 
with  their  more  valiant  brethren,  the  Knights-Hospi- 
tallers, in  arms,  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  nursing, 
as  well  as  fighting,  turned  out  profitable,  and  that 
many  who  began  by  renouncing  ended  by  acquiring ; 
and  with  acquisition  very  worldly  motives  developed 
themselves.  "  The  Knights-Hoapitallers  took  lands, 
raised  rents,  and  imposed  taxes  and  tolls,  always  saying, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  believing,  that  this  was  what 
their  vow  of  piivcrty  and  abnegation  required.  Poverty 
was  exchanged  for  wealth,  weakness  for  power,  humi- 
lity for  arrogance,  and  lo  !  the  poor  brethren  of  the 
Temple  and  the  Hospital  not  only  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  autonomous  in  their  half-barrack,  half- 
convent  of  Syria,  but  claimed  to  be  so  as  well  in  all 
the  European  lands  into  which  by  purchase,  or  any 
other  form  of  conquest,  they  could  contrive  to  extend 

their  power." The  arrangements  of  the 

order  were  adapted  in  every  land  to  the  exigencies 
and  accidents  of  their  position.      In  Syria  they  en- 
camped ;    in   Rhodes    they   fortified ;    in   France   and 
England    they   farmed   and    amassed    money  for   the 
general   purposes  of  the  ruling  body.     The  hospital, 
too,  was  airaiiged  according  to  the  land  in  which  it 
set  its  foot.     Wherever  it  came  it  took  pains  to  intro- 
duce as  much  as  it  could  of  its  own  pecidiar  organisa- 
H       tion.    It  depended  upon  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances 
H      for  wealth,  and  with  wealth  power  was  the  universal 
^^  VOL.  I.  o 
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condition  of  its  existence.*  Notwitb^taudiug  thd 
large  incomes,  the  property  of  the  hospitallers  " 
ruinously  encumbered,  and  how  they  were  relieve 
does  not  appear;  but  as  regards  the  houses  for  1" 
reception  of  the  sick,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  opule 
pei-sons,  when  dying,  to  bequeath  their  property,  foi 
the  benefit  of  their  souls,  to  these  estabUshinents,  : 
■which  theirbodies  had  found  repose  and  comfort. 

Many  diseases  and  contagious  epidemics,  which  from"l 
time  immemorial  had  been  common  in  the  East,  were 
brouglit  to  Western  Europe  dui-ing  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  such  as  the  Plague,  Lepra,  and 
other  affections  arising  from  dirt  and  libertinage,  as 
well  as  from  the  use  of  common  baths. 

Of  these  diseases.  Lepra  committed  greater  ravages 
than  any  other ;  and  the  oldest  hospitals,  which,  as  we 
are  told,  were  not  properly  established  for  sick  ti*avel- 
lers,  but  tor  those  who  were  soimdf,  probably  gave  the 
idea  to  St.  Jerome  and  liia  fi'iend  Paula,  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  sick  pilgrims,  and  eventually  for  the 
rehef  of  lepers,  as  well  as  for  their  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  commuuity.J 


•  "  The  Knights-IIoapitallers  in  England  j  "  edited  bj"  the  Rer. 
Lambert  R.  Larking,  with  an  Historical  Introduction  by  John  Mit- 
chell Kcmble,  M.A. :  printed  for  the  Camden  Socie^.  In  thisTolume 
ve  are  fortunate  in  having  an  account  of  undeniable  anlhoritj', 
which  eniiblea  na  to  follow,  step  by  Blep,  many  of  the  more  in- 
teresting aDd  valuable  delaila  of  the  condition  of  English  civilisation, 
and  to  know  how  EnglJBhraeii  of  different  grades  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteentli  centiiiy. 

t   Bcckmann,  vol.  iv. ;   art.  "  Hospitals." 

J  The  subject  of  leper  hospitals  is  one  of  considerable  interest; 
but  with  UB  it  is  a  question  rather  of  tradition  than  of  existing  fccta. 
Of  their  internal  economy,  when  first  established,  no  information  is 
to  be  found,  nor  is  it  known  whether  physicians  and  sui^ecms 
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Beckmann  epeaka  of  an  hospital  which  some  Nea- 
toriau  priests  established  in  Dschandisabar  (a  town  iu 
Persia),  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.'  This  institu- 
tion, it  is  said,  was  used  as  a  school  for  young  physi- 
cian, who  before  entering  it  were  obhged  to  submit 
to  an  examination,  which  consisted  in  reading  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Next  to  that,  the  earliest  account  of  any  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  which  occurs  i»  history, 
is  the  description  of  an  establishment  founded  at  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  during 
the  eleventh  centuiy.  The  narration  is  made  by  his 
daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  in  her  biography  of  that 
Piince-+ 

Again,  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Jew,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  was  iu  Bagdad,  he  saw  many  hospitals 
and  hiboratories  belonging  to  them,  for  the  distribution 
of  medicines  at  the  public  expense.  J  We  have  already 
referred  to  these  as  originating  with  the  Caliph  AI- 
mansor. 

Some  of  the  distempers  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  were  of  so  formidable  a  chjuncter  that  men 
with  far  greater  resources  than  the  barber-surgeons 
possessed,  miglit  well  resign  themselves  aa  well  as 
their  patients  to  theii-  tlireateniug  fate  in  utter  despair. 

One  particular  affection  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  is 


belonged  lo  them.  They  were  Huperintended  by  the  clergy,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  complete  History  of  Leprosy,  on  which  Profesaor 
Virchow,  of  Berlin,  is  eaid  to  be  engaged,  may  bring  to  light  many 
inBlances  of  terrible  suffering,  and  many  examples  of  mistaken 
oppresnon. 

•  Beckmann,  vol.  iv. ;  art,  "  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals." 

t  Ibid. 

i  Ibid. 


spokon  of  in  the  chronicles  of  the  campaign  of  1 
Christian  anuy  against  the  Turks  under  "  Saint  Loui 
about  the  year  1260. 

It  is  periiaps  tlie  earliest  wwquwocal  Aescnjttiou^ 
the  Scurvy  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  although  j 
is  very  generally  believed  tliat  Hippocrates,  Galen,  s 
the  Arabian  phyeicians  were  acquainted  with  it,  bat' 
did  not  accurately  describe  it.* 

The  outbreak  in  question  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  French  king's  camp,  shortly  after  two  great 
battles  with  the  Turks,  when  the  bodies  of  the  killed 
had  been  thrown  into  a  river  which  flowed  between 
the  two  opposing  armies. 

About  ten  days  after,  the  bodies  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water— a  fiict  whicli  was  attributed  to  the  burst- 
ing of  the  gall-bladder ;  and  so  numerous  were  they, 
that  the  surface  of  the  w^ater  was  completely  covered 
by  them. 

The  stench  became  so  great,  that  the  chronicler  ex- 
claimed, "  Dicus  sache  quelle  puanteur  1 "  added  to 
which,  it  was  during  Lent,  when  the  only  fish  eaten  by 
the  soldiers  was  the  hurboie  (sturgeon  ?)  a  gluttonous 
fish,  which  devoiu-ed  the  putrifying  bodies  of  the  slain. 

It  was  mider  these  cii'cumstances  that  the  disease 
first  appeared,  witii  sudden  prostrati(.in  of  strength  and 
dark  discolouration  of  the  legs,  (a  ressemblance  d'unc 
vieUe  houze  [botte]  qui  a  esttS  long-temps  muc^e 
[cach^e]  derriere  les  cofTres,)  bleeding  fi-om  the  nose, 
a  hvid  and  spongy  condition  of  the  gums,  from  which 
the  barbers  were  obhged  to  cut  away  large  pieces  to 
enable  their  patients  to  eat,  and  most  offensive  odour 
of  the  breath. 


•  Cyclopffiditi  of  Practical  Medici 
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The  lilstorian  of  the  crusade  was  not  only  an  eye- 
witness of  the  disease,  but  was  also  affected  with  it 
himself;  hence,  probably,  the  grapliic  nature  of  his 
narrative,  which  continues  thus :  "■  En  la  fin  guerea 
n'en  eschappoicnt  dc  celle  maladie,  que  toua  ne  niou- 
russent.  Et  le  signc  de  mort  que  on  y  congnoissoit 
Gontinuelleraent,  estoit  quaut  on  se  preuoit  k  seigner 
du  neys :  et  tantoust  on  estoit  bien  asseur*^  d'estre  mort 
de  brief  Et  pour  mieiUs  nous  guerir,  k  bien  quinze 
jours  de  la,  les  Turce,  qui  bien  savoient  noustre  maladie, 
nous  affamferent,"* 

We  do  not,  from  the  above,  pretend  to  set  forth  a 
theory  of  the  eastern  origin  of  Scorbutus  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  intended  to  sliow,  on  historical  evidence, 
that  this,  like  every  other  form  of  disease,  may  be 
engendered  in  any  locahty  where  the  concurrence  of 
predisposing  circumstances  liappen  to  exist. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  sudden  increase  of 
intercommunication  between  different  nations,  which 
the  crusades  introduced,  without  some  corresponding 
increase  of  general  information.  The  effect  of  such  a 
cause  in  this  our  day,  when  railroads  are  being  pro- 
jected into  eveiy  country,  is  too  apparent  to  be  ignored 
by  any  one ;  and  although,  as  has  been  affirmed, 
neither  tlie  practice  nor  theory  of  medicine  were  im- 
mediately improved,  yet  must  the  opportunities  which 
were  presented  to  educated  physicians  of  observing 
diseases,  previously  luiknown  to  them,  have  tended 
more  or  less  to  the  advancment  of  their  art.  The  very 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  symptoms  of  "such  formi- 

•  Memoires  du  Sire  de  Joinville,  ou  Hiatoire  de  Saint  Louis, 
^crit«  par  Jean  Sire  de  Joiaville,  S^n^chal  de  Champagae.     Petitot, 
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dable  diseases,  would  Qatiirally  divert  their  minds  &oiaJ 
a  pliiloaophy  wliich  mystified  all  that  was  clear,  andjl 
raised  futile  questions  on  all  that  was  plain,  towai  " 
matters  of  more  immediate  and  vastly  greater  import 
ance.     Thus  may  we  conceive  a  gradual,  but  no  leaal 
real,  progress  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  EuroptfJ 
etill  teemed  with  physico-spiiitual  advisers,  by  whom 
all   sorts   of  ridiculous   inferences   were    drawn  fixjidl 
hypothetical  data.     But  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  erAn 
was  at  hand,  and  reason  began  to  assert  its  supremacy 
over  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  priestcraft  in  its 
worst  form.     By  slow,  but  very  slow  degrees,  medicine 
was  made  a  distinct  calling,  although  the  ecclcsiastica 
retained  a  most  tenacious  hold  on  it,  seeing  that  it 
enhanced  their  wealth  and  power.     But,  as  Sprengel 
has  it,  "  their  insatiate  avidity  and  flagrant  incompe- 
tency at  length  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  decision  in  the 
university  of  Vienua,  that  the  hospitals  should  thence- 
forth be  conducted  by  the  laity,  for  the  better  care  of 
the  sick  poor." 

The  wisdom  of  the  above  resolution  will  be  duly 
appreciated  when  considered  in  relation  to  an  example 
which  may  be  regarded  as  illustrative  of  the  custom  of 
the  time.  One  Petrus  Aponensis,  who  is  described  by 
!Freher  as  "  theologus,  medicus,  astrologus,  et  philoso- 
phus,"  and  so  mercenary  that  he  would  never  visit  a 
patient  out  of  town  without  a  stipulation  that  he  should 
be  paid  fifty  crowns,  bargained,  when  summoned  to 
Pope  Honorius  IV.,  tliat  he  should  be  paid  400  crowns 
a  day,  so  long  as  he  should  be  in  attendance. 

The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  gave  no 
great  signs  of  animation,  although  the  art  of  medicine 
was  diligently  cultivated  by  the  Saracens  in  the  east 
as  well  as  in  Spain ;  and  by  the  Itahans,  French,  and 


I 
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Englisli  in  tlieir  respective  countries.  It  also  found  its 
way  into  Germany  from  Greece,  by  way  of  the 
Danube ;  Vienna  and  llatisbon,  ftxnn  tlieir  positions, 
feeling  the  eailiest  influence. 

The  philosopliical  theory  of  Galen,  concerning  the 
actions  of  medicines,  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 
notwitiiatanding  an  occasional  phantasy  which  was  set 
forth  as  an  improvement.  Anatomy  was  advanced  by 
the  treatise  of  Eimondino,  or  Mondiuo,  as  he  was  called 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.  He  was  a  jtrofessor  at  Bologna, 
and  restored  anatomy  in  that  imiversity.*  The  treatise 
in  question  is  entitled, "  Anatome  omnium  humani  cor- 
poris interiorum  membrorum,"  and  had  this  advantage 
over  the  works  of  Galen,  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
actual  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  Galen  dissected 
apes,  but  had  very  little,  if  any,  practice  in  human 
dissection.  Torrigiano  is  noted  as  a  medical  writer  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  having  attempted  a  refuta- 
tion of  Galen  ;  but  he  did  it  very  unsuccessfully,  Mon- 
dino  was  more  fortunate  than  other  anatomists  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  prejudice,  and  his 
work  has  been  esteemed  as  classical  literature  ui  Italy, 
where  it  was  long  used  as  a  text-book.  It  has  passed 
through  many  editions  in  Bologna,  Pavia,  Leipsig, 
Venice,  Strasburg,  Lyons,  and  Maibourg,  and  has  the 
adventitious  consideration  of  being  the  first  anatomical 
work  in  which  wood  engravings  were  used  as  illustra- 
tions. From  this  period,  every  university  adopted  the 
habit  of  opening  one  or  two  human  subjects  every  year; 
a  barber  being  generally  charged  with  the  dissection, 
whilst  a  professor  demonstrated  the  several  organs 
from  the  work  of  Mondino,     But  so  deeply  impressed 
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•  Uallam's  Literary  Hiatory,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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were  all  auatomiats  with  reverence  for  what  Galen  bad  I 
eaid,  that  all  recognised  three  kinds  of  vessels  in  the! 
body,  the  veins  cariying  blood,  the  arteries  cariyingl 
spirituous  blood,  and  the  nerves  cariying  animal  spirits;! 
whilst  all  saw^what  tlie  theory  of  Giden  required,  buST 
what  do  not  exist — the  holes  in  the  septum  of  thi 
heart,  for  the  due  adnuxtiire  of  the  venous  and  arteria 
blood.*  These,  and  many  other  fallacies,  were  im^l 
phcitly  admitted  as  truths  by  John  of  Gaddesden,  aQ.V 
English  physician,  and  a  professor  of  medicbie,  too,  in  T 
Meiion  College,  Oxford,  and,  it  is  said,  the  first  pliysician  1 
who  was  employed  as  such  at  Court,"}"  lie  was  the  J 
author  of  "  Eosa  Anglica,"  but  superstition  and  quackery  I 
were  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  liis  practice. 

The  most  celebrated  man  of  the  age,  however,  and  J 
one  of  whom  the  French  are  still  justly  proud,  waa  j 
Guy-de-Chauliac.     Having  studied  at  MontpeUier  and  i 
Bologna,    he  practised    as    a  physician    and    surgeon 
at  Lyons,  jmd  subsequently  at  Avignon,  at  which  latter 
place   be   was   physician    to    three   successive    popes. 
He   wrote    a  work  on    surgery,    called   the    "Invea- 
tariiua,    sive    CoUectorium  partis    Cliiriu-gicalis  Medi- 
cina3,"  which  obtained  as  great  a  degi'ee  of  celebrity  j 
in  France,  as  did  that  of  Mondino  in  Italy.     It  was  I 
a  clear    exposition   of  much    confused  matter,  which  j 
had  been  written  by  his  predecessors  in  the  dark  ages,  J 
and  caused  Fallopius  to  speak  of  Chauliac  as  the  first  \ 
legislator  m  surgery,  as  was  Hippocrates  in  medicine. 

•  "  Nam  iste  vpntricnlus  non  est  una  conoaTitas,  Bed  plurea  con-  | 

CBTitates  parva  —  ut  Bnnguis  qui  vadit  ad  ventriculum  anistruni  k  1 

dextro,  cum  deheat  fieri  epiritus,  coutinuo  HuhtiUetur." — Anatomia  ] 

Mundiai,  Dryandcr'a  edit.  1540,  p.  SH.  By  veatriculus  the  septum  I 
or  partition  betweeu  tlte  two  ventricles  is  implied, 

■f  Aikin's  Biographical  Meraotrn,  &c.  p.  10. 
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HaJler  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  merit,  in  sa}'ing  tliat, 
"having  read  all  works  written,  up  to  his  time,  on 
that  important  branch  of  medicine,  he  carefully  ex- 
posed the  divers  opinions  of  authors,  aud  duly  appre- 
ciated each  :  so  that  his  work  may  be  regai'ded  as  au 
excellent  historical  sketch  of  surgery  up  to  his  time." 

But  what  augmented  the  merit  of  Chauliac,  and  the 
confidence  which  hia  precepts  inspired  was,  that  he 
practised  abnost  all  the  operations  which  he  described. 
He,  moreover,  nobly  vindicated  the  honour  of  medi- 
cine, by  bidding  defiance  to  danger  during  two  visita- 
tions of  plague  at  A\'iguon ;  boldly  and  constantly 
assisting  the  afflicted,  and  disdaining  the  excuse  of  hia 
colleagues,  who  held  the  Arabian  notion  that  medical 
aid  was  unavailing,  and  that  the  contagion  justified 
flight.  His  theoiy  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  was 
the  astral  influence  of  the  three'  great  planets,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  entering  into  conjunction  in  tlie 
sign  Aquarius,  on  the  24th  March,  1345, 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  adopted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  and  the  exceptional  instances  of  a  few 
distinguished  men,  the  crafty  monks  managed  to  keep 
physicians  in  subjection  by  indticuig  the  pope  to  pro- 
hibit these  latter  from  \isiting  a  patient  a  second  time 
without  summoning  to  their  aid  a  priest  for  the  cure  of 
the  soul.  Another  artifice  to  which  they  resorted,  was 
the  noising  abroad  of  miraculous  cures,  which  were 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  became  necessary 
to  define  the  precise  conditions  by  which  ernes  should 
be  judged  of  as  miraculous ;  and  the  following  terms 
were  established :  First,  that  the  disease  should  be 
considered  incurable  by  human  agency  alone  ;  secondly, 
that  restoration  to  health  should  be  immediate ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  if  any  remedial  substance  were  employed 
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no  ihiiory  should  be  able  to  explain  its  action.  In 
despite  of  all  this,  medical  saints  abounded,  and  the 
cures  which  were  reported  as  having  been  effected  by 
them  were  quite  as  mar\'ellou9  as  those  recorded  in 
tlie  "  Miracles  de  Saint  B(;noit,"  lately  published  by 
the  Soci^te  de  I'Histoire  de  France. 

Two  notable  alchemists,  whose  names  have  been 
already  mentioned,  were  the  representatives  of  chemis- 
tiy  OS  it  existed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Raymond 
Lully,  to  whom  the  merit  of  discovering  nitric  acid 
has  been  awarded,  was  said  to  have  converted  a  mass 
of  copper  into  gold,  fi-om  which  the  first  gold  piecea 
were  formed  for  Edward  HI.  It  is  very  probable 
that  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  refining  gold, 
wliich  was  then  much  pi-actised  by  Germans  at  Venice ; 
and  as  the  persons  who  were  thus  engaged  were  closely 
watched,  so  that  the  secret  of  their  manipulation  might 
not  be  divulged,  a  degree  of  mystery  was  attached  to 
the  process,  and  gold-workers  were  thus  regarded  as 
gold-makers. 

So  conspicuous  was  Raymond  Lully  as  an  adept,  that 
he  suffered  martydom  in  the  cause  of  his  art.  In  1315 
he  was  stoned  to  death  in  Africa.* 

Arnoldus  de  Villanova  was  also  reported  to  have 
converted  a  mass  of  copper  hito  gold,  and  was  driven 
out  of  Paris  because  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  deal- 
ings with  a  power  to  whom  many  other  supernatural 


•  Raymond  Lidly  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  He 
passed  liis  early  youti  in  profligacy  and  superstition,  but  was  re- 
claimed by  fiilling  in  love  with  a  young  lady  afflicted  with  cancer. 
Tills  eircumstfince  induced  him  to  apjily  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  which  he  did  in  Paris,  with  u  viyw  to  discover  a  cure  for 
her  complaint,  id  which  he  is  said  to  have  eucceeded.  (Euvrea  de 
Seigneur  Brantomc,  vol.  iii.  p.  221. 
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gifts  are  attributed.  Anioldus  wrote  a  book  which  he 
entitled  "  De  Judiciis  j^lstrorum,"  wherein  he  showed 
the  prevalence  of  the  belief  that  astrology  was  an 
essential  branch  of  the  heahiig  art.  His  preCfepts  for 
success  ill  practice  were  of  the  liighest  order,  aud  have 
been  the  grand  secrets  of  many  an  aspirant  for  medical 
fame  since  his  day.  "  Work  on  your  patients,''  says 
he  ;  "  secure  their  confidence,  light  up  their  imagination, 
and  you  are  sure  of  success." 

Freher,  in  his  "  Theatrum  Virorum,"  informs  us  that 
when  expelled  from  Paris  he  fled  to  Italy,  where,  being 
accounted  great  in  the  art  of  magic,  he  was  selected 
from  amongst  all  the  Italian  physicians  to  attend  the 
pope,  who  was  then  sufleiing  from  a  severe  disease. 
Freher  also  enumerates  the  titles  of  twelve  medical 
works  written  by  Amoldus  Villanovanus,  amongst 
which  are  treatises  on  lepra,  gout,  stone,  poisons,  &c. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  both  surgery  and 
medicine  were  calletl  on  for  resources  against  two  of 
tlie  most  fearful  scourges  which  have  ever  afflicted  the 
human  body.  I  allude  to  gun-shot  wounda  and  the 
plague.  About  the  time  that  Amoldus  was  experi- 
menting with  the  nitrum  of  the  ancients,  which  was  an 
impure  saltpetre,  many  alchemists  were  using  it  as  an 
agent  in  the  attempt  to  convert  the  baser  metals  into 
gold ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  one  Berthordus  or  Michael 
Schwartz,  a  Cordelier  monk  of  Goslar  in  Germany,  by 
an  accidental  admistiu-e  of  sulphiu-  and  cliarcoal  with 
the  nitrum  discovered  gunpowder.  Beckmann  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  gunpowder  was  invented  in  India, 
where  saltpetre  is  a  natural  production  of  the  earth, 
and  from  thence  brought  by  the  Saracens  to  the 
Europeans,  who  discoveretl  tlte  method  of  employing  it 
in  cannon  and  in  email  arms.     This  latter  opinion  is 
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Strengthened  by  the  fact  of  its  composition  having  beett  1 
spoken  of  by  Roger  Bacon  iu  the  thirteenth  century.  { 
Be  tliis  as  it  may,  it  was  fii-st  used  in  "vrarfare  at  the  \ 
battle^f  Crecy,  in  1346,  when  the  great  majority  of  | 
both  surgeons  and  physicians  depended  on  the  moatff 
absurd  and  supci-stitious  receipts  and  fomiulas  for  the' 
cure  of  wounds  and  diseases.  Surgeons  therefore  were 
as  ill-prepared  to  meet  this  new  and  artificial  element 
of  destruction,  as  were  physicians  to  encounter  the 
plague  or  black  death  which  broke  out  ui  China  in  the 
year  1334.  Its  origin,  however,  according  to  Papim,  ia 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages ;  for  even  before 
the  Christian  era  we  are  able  to  trace  many  references 
to  pestilences  which  appear  to  have  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  the  eastern  or  black  plague,  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  one  Grentilis 
Fulginas  is  recorded  by  Petrus  Castellanus,  in  hia 
"Lives  of  Illustrious  Medical  Men,"  who  Avrote  a 
treatise  which  he  called  "  Tractatus  de  Fesle."  Ful- 
ginas died  in  1310. 

"  When,"  as  Hecker  has  suggested  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  the  forces  of  creation 
come  into  violent  coUision,  the  ordinary  alternations  of 
life  and  death  are  apt  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  de- 
stroying angel  waves  over  man  and  beast  his  flaming 
sword."  So  it  happened  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  after  a  series  of  terrestrial  and 
atmospheric  perturbations,  which  lasted  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  commencing  in  China  and 
ending  in  Western  Europe,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the 
former  country,  and  in  Tche  alone  carried  off  five 
millions  of  individuals.  Thence  it  extended  to  the 
western  parts  of  Asia,  to  Africa,  and  Europe,  depopu- 
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latiug  every  city  and  to^^n  which  it  succ&isivcly  at- 
tacked. 

Perhaps  no  disease  ever  dissolved  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  friendship  so  much  as  did  this  ;  nor  did  th(^^-ages 
of  any  other  produce  such  fearful  destmctioii  of  life.  It 
is  not  ray  pro\'ince  to  describe  the  nature  of  disease,  but 
inasmucii  as  there  is  no  European  language  in  which 
its  traditions  are  not  preserved,  I  may  be  excused  for 
dweUing  awhile  on  this  gloomy  subject. 

In  Asia  it  commonly  set  in  with  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  wldch  was  a  sure  sign  of  death.  But  in  Europe 
generally  the  disease  was  ushered  in  with  tiunoiu-s,  or 
boils,  as  large  as  eggs,  m  the  armpits  and  groins  par- 
ticulai'ly,  although  others  were  diffused  more  or  less 
over  the  body,  together  with  black  spots,  indicative  of 
the  putrid  decomposition  wliicJi  was  at  work  in  the 
still  hving  body  ;  and,  on  account  of  these,  the  disease 
was  called  the  Black  Death. 

An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  quickly  super\'ened, 
producing  expectoration  of  blood,  which  sent  forth  an 
odour  so  pestiferous  as  to  impel  even  mothers  to  desert 
the  bedsides  of  their  stricken  children,  and  so  infec- 
tious as  to  spread  the  disease  far  and  wide. 

Each  case  of  plague  lasted  from  three  to  four  days, 
but  sometimes  it  killed  in  as  many  hours.  In  England 
where  the  first  outbreak  occurred  in  August,  1349, 
tlie  affUctetl  died  generally  in  two  days  ;  and  thus  nine- 
tentha  of  the  iuhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  carried 
off. 

Many  places  were  left  absolutely  desolate.  The 
ordinary  burial-places  were  too  small  to  contain  the 
dead,  so  tliat  at  Avignon  Pope  Clement  VI.  conse- 
crated the  Rhone,  that  bodies  might  be  thrown  into 
it  without  delay ;  and  in  many  other  cities  huge  pits 
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were  dug  to  receive  the  dead  by  thousands.  It  ia" 
computed  that  Europe  alone  lost,  during  the  plague  of 
1349-1351,  as  many  as  25,000,000  of  its  mhabitants. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  society  was 
said  to  be  completely  demoraUsed.  Li  many  places 
the  service  of  God  was  suspended,  either,  as  Guilleha 
de  Nanguis  infonns  us,  from  the  priests  having  with- 
di'awii  themselves  through  fear,  or  from  those  who 
were  courageous  and  faithful  enough  to  remain  at 
theii-  posts  having  been  swept  away,  so  that  churches 
were  bereft  of  their  ministera.  The  authority  of  law  was 
disregarded  "witli  impunity,  from  the  sittings  of  most  of 
tlie  legal  courts  as  well  as  of  Parliament  being  sus- 
pended. Public  uistruction  sulFered  in  an  equal  degree 
from  most  of  the  universities  being  deserted,  as  it  was 
observed  that  the  assemblage  of  large  bodies  of  people 
was  especially  dangerous.  In  short,  every  social  and 
domestic  relationship  was  distiu-bed. 

The  moral  results  of  the  pestilence  were  one  and 
all  traced  back  to  the  influence  of  terror  upon  the 
mind,  showing  itself,  now  in  the  recklessness  which, 
nil  rink  i  rig  from  the  thought  of  the  future,  seizes  hold 
of  the  present  for  wliat  physical  enjoyments  it  can 
afford ;  now  in  the  absorption  of  the  entire  nature  in 
the' one  hope  of  self-preservation,  and  leading,  in  both 
cases,  to  the  undoing  of  all  moral  ties.  Listances  of 
boundless  sensual  excess  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  desertion  of  the  nearest  kindi'ed  in  their 
necessity,  through  dread  of  infection,  make  up  the 
staple  of  the  accounts  of  the  Black  Death,  as  they  do 
of  the  repoi-ta  of  every  other  great  pestilence.  The 
debasing  effects  of  fear — the  most  entirely  selfish  and 
degraded  of  human  feelings,  than  which  no  other  brings 
out  so  clearly  all  the  worst  elements  of  our  nature — 
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and  its  power  of  entirely  overaetting  the  balance  of  the 
mind  morally  and  inteUectually,  are  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  occasions  of  great  and  inevitable  pubhc 
peril.  They  justify  the  instinctive  contempt  and  aver- 
sion with  which  cowardice  has  been  regarded  by  all 
men  in  all  times. 

After  its  cessation  a  remarkable  fecundity  was  ol> 
served  in  women  generally ;  twins  and  triplets  were  by 
no  means  uncommon  at  a  birth  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  prolificness  has  been  noticed  after  other 
destructive  pestilences,  as  well  as  in  new  and  thinly 
populated  countries.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that 
a  few  instances  are  multiplied  indefinitely  ;  coniirraatoiy 
examples  are  remembered,  and  contradictory  cases 
ignored  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  or 
tlie  love  of  the  marvellous ;  eitlier  of  which  is  apt  to 
prevail  in  an  enormously  reduced  or  small  population. 

It  was  affirmed  too  that  lawyers  increased  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio  to  the  endless  disputes  which  then 
prevailed  respecting  inlieritauces. 

The  Black  Death  was  generally  regarded  as  a  punish- 
ment from  God,  and  when  immorality  and  vice  were 
rampant,  a  spirit  of  remorse  suddeidy  seized  tlie  minds 
of  Christians  of  every  denomination. 

In  Hui^ary  a  sect  of  zealots  of  botii  sexes,  but 
chiefly  of  tlie  lower  class,  arose  in  1349,  calling  them- 
selves Flagellants,  or  Brothers  of  the  Cross  ;  arrogating 
to  themselves  a  mediatorial  influence,  and  afl'ecting  a 
vicarious  repentance  for  the  people  at  large  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  averting  the  plague.  According  to 
Sprengel  they  ran  about  the  streets  half  naketl,  flagel- 
lating themselves  by  day  as  a  means  of  expiation,  and 
passed  the  nights  in  frightful  debanchorj- ;  but  Herder 
informs  us,  from  satisfactory  authority,  that  "  the  order 
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gained  in  repute ;  that  many  nobles  and  eccleaiasi 

ranged  themselves  under  their  standard,  and  that 
bands  were  not  unfrequently  augmented  by  honoural 
women  and  nuns ;  so  powerfully  were  minds  of  the  mi 
opposite  temperaments  euslaved  by  tlie  infatuations. 

Theii'  dress  consisted  of  a  black  garment,  witli  a 
cross  on  the  back,  another  on  the  breast,  and  a 
on  the  cap,  which  covered  the  head  as  far  down 
the  eyes.     Tapers  and  beautiful  banners  of  velvet  a 
I  were  borne  before  them  wherever  they  went 
.,  and  each  flagellant  carried  a  scourge  -with 
lashes,  each  one  tied  hi  knots,  into  which  were  insei 
pieces  of  pouited  iron. 

They  did  penance  twice  a  day— morning  and  evei 
— going  abroail  in  pairs,  singing  psalms;  and, 
arriving  at  the  places  of  flagellation,  they  stripped 
upper  parts  of  their  bodies,  put  off  their  shoes, 
applied  their  scom-ges  with  sucli  violence,  that 
flowed  froni  the  wounds. 

This  idea  of  propitiating  the  Deity  by  self-inflicting 
torture,  tlid  not  originate  with  the  Hungarians  at  this 
particular  juncture ;  for  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Egyptians  flogged  themselves  at  one  of  tlieir  religious 
annual  celebrations ;  and  though  tlie  legends  of  early 
Clu-istianity,  which  describe  the  lives  of  Sainta,  do  not 
speak  of  self-flagellation,  yet  they  record  several  in- 
stances of  the  devil  venting  his  rage  on  those  holy 
men,  by  giving  them  a  sound  flogging.  The  earliest 
instances  in  Europe  of  self-flagellation  are  said  to  have 
occurred  about  a.  d.  400  ;  but  Cardinal  Damian,  in  105G, 
promoted  the  practice  by  all  his  influence,  as  a  laud- 
able usage  of  the  faitlifnl. 

The  Flagellants  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and,  by  the  intimate  union  of 
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their  leaders  into  a  secret  society,  they  very  soon 
became  a  formidable  body  to  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to 
the  laity.  By  assembling  in  numbers,  however,  they 
promoted  tlie  spread  of  the  disease  which  they  pre- 
tended to  avert.  A  band  of  them  reached  London  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Each  day,  at  an  appointed 
hoiir,  they  assembled,  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines, 
and  paraded  the  streets  chanting,  and  scourging  their 
naked  shoulders.  At  a  given  signal,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  they  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  he  who  was  last,  as  he  passed  by  his  companions, 
gave  each  a  lash,  and  then  also  lay  down.  The  others 
followed  in  succession,  till  each  individual  in  his  turn 
had  received  a  stroke  fiom  the  whole  brotherhood. 
The  citizens  of  London  are  said  to  have  gazed,  mar- 
velled, pitied,  and  commended ;  but  went  no  farther. 
The  Enghsh  then,  as  now,  were  not  a  demonstrative 
race ;  and,  when  we  are  told  that  they  allowed  the 
foreign  zealots  to  monopolise  all  the  merit  of  such  a 
religious,  but  painful  exercise,  there  is  room  for  some- 
ttiing  like  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  fact,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  an  element,  especially  sterling  and  truthful,  in 
the  national  character.  Those  impressive  solemnities 
which  abound  in  other  countries,  are  distasteftil  to  the 
British  character;  and  even  those  men  who  regret  the 
want  of  them,  and  who  may  be  labouring  to  revive 
expressive  forms  and  ceremonies,  will  jest  at  them 
when  practised  out  of  their  own  particular  beat. 

The  poor  oppressed  Jews  were  again  the  subjects 
of  the  most  malevolent  persecutions.  Accordhig  to 
Dlugoss,  the  Polish  liistorian,  they  were  everywhere 
suspected  of  having  caused  the  disease  by  poisoning 
the  wells  or  infecting  the  air ;  and,  in  many  places, 
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they  were  given  up  to  tlie  implacable  fiuy  of  tlie 
people,  or  sentenced  by  ignorant  and  merciless  tri- 
bunals to  tlie  most  cruel  deaths.  At  Strasbiu'g,  2000 
Jews  were  burnt,  and  at  Mayence  as  many  as  12,000 
were  either  burnt,  or  otherwise  executed.  Driven  to 
despair  at  Spires,  they  assembled  in  their  own  quarter, 
and  set  fire  to  their  habitations,  by  which  they  were 
consumed,  with  their  families.  In  the  Castle  of  Chillon, 
one  Balavignus,  a  Jewish  physician,  was  put  to  the 
rack,  and  under  torture  a  confession  was  extorted 
from  him,  that  he  had  received  a  poison  from  the 
Eabbi  Jacob,  of  Toledo,  with  wliich  he  had  poisoned  a 
spring  near  the  shore  at  Thonon,  and  a  well,  called  La 
Conerayde,  near  Mustnicz.  He  also  imphcated  other 
Jews  of  Neustadt,  and  in  a  letter  of  the  Castellan  of 
Chillon  it  is  statetl,  that  "  all  the  Jews  of  Neustadt  were 
burnt,  according  to  the  just  sentence  of  the  law." 
After  the  unfortunate  confession  of  Balavignus,  others 
were  made  in  various  places,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  by  the  populace  that  the  suspicion  was  well 
founded.  Many  Christians  who  had  communication 
with  Jews  were  also  denounced,  an'ested,  and  flayed, 
on  tlie  bare  suspicion  of  being  accessoiy  to  t)ie  plot  of 
poisoning;  and,  ui  their  dyuig  moments,  some  were 
brought  to  confess  to  a  complicity  of  wliich  they  were 
altogether  innocent. 

The  physicians  of  the  day  were  taken  at  a  singular 
disadvantage,  by  reason  of  tlie  superstitions  already 
noticed,  on  which  their  practice  was  founded,  but  the 
formidable  nature  of  tlie  disease  shai-pened  the  wits  of 
a  few,  whose  knowledge,  as  Herder  says,  was  by  no 
means  despicable.  He  quotes  Gentilis  de  Fulgmes  of 
Perugia,  who  attributed  tlie  plague  to  a  putrid  corrup- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  recommended  a  purification  of 
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the  air,  together  with  a  nutritioua  diet,  as  the  best 
protection  against  it.  Galeazzo  di  Santa  Sofia  also 
witnessed,  and  wrote  on  the  Black  Death,  He  attri- 
buted it  to  an  unknown  change,  or  corruption  in 
tlie  air,  and  supposed  that  the  change  in  question 
might  be  caused  by  the  putrefaction  of  locusts  that 
had  perished  in  the  sea,  and  were  again  thrown  up, 
combined  vnth  astral  and  terrestrial  influences.  lEs 
notion  of  treatment  fully  justified  Herder's  idea  of 
him.  He  proposed,  1,  bleeding  to  evacuate  putrid 
matter  from  the  blood;  2,  strengthening  the  heart  to 
prevent  putrefaction ;  3,  appropriate  regimen ;  4,  im- 
provement of  the  air;  5,  appropriate  treatment  of 
tumid  glands  or  boils ;  and  6,  attention  to  prominent 
symptoms.  But  these  men  were  exceptional ;  for 
by  tlie  great  majority  the  theory  of  Guy  de  Chauhac 
was  generally  received  as  the  chief  cause,  and  the 
popular  receipts  of  the  age  were  depended  on  for 
treatment. 

By  reflecting  on  the'  various  medical  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  century  we  may  arrive  at  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  slate  of  the  profession  in  those  days ; 
but  reflection  is  rendered  superfluous  when  we  fuid  a 
document  so  authentic  and  so  positive  as  that  which 
was  issued  by  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  being  commissioned  to  give  their  opinion  rela- 
tive to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  the  plague. 

The  report  is  so  remarkable  that  I  may  be  excused 
for  copying  it  verbatim  from  Dr.  Babington's  transla- 
tion of  Herder.* 

•  "  We,  the  meniberB  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  of  Paris,  have, 
after  mature  coneiderution  and  consulialion  on  the  present  mortality, 
collected  the  advice  of  our  old  maatere  in  the  art,  and  intend  !«  make 
known  the  cauieB  of  this  peetUence,  more  clearly  than  could  be  done 
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This  choice  piece  of  medical  erudition  requires  no 
comment  to  mark  its  status,  either  iu  the  course  of 

according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  astrology  and  natimil 
Bcience;  we  therefore  declare  aa  follows  : — 

"  It  is  known  that  in  India,  and  the  vicinily  of  the  great  aea,  the 
conal«llntiona  which  combated  tlie  rays  of  the  Hun,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  heavenly  fire,  exerted  their  power  especially  against  that  sea, 
and  struggled  violently  with  its  waters.  (Hence  vapours  often 
originate  which  envelope  the  snn,  and  convert  hia  light  into  dark- 
ness.) These  vapours  alternately  roae  and  fell  for  twenty-aght 
days  J  but,  at  last,  sun  and  lire  acted  so  powerMly  upon  the  sea, 
that  they  attracted  a  great  portion  of  it  to  themselves,  and  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  arose  in  the  form  of  vapoiir;  thereby  the  waters  were, 
in  some  parts,  so  corrupted,  that  the  fiah  which  they  contained  died. 
These  corrupted  wat«r«,  however,  the  heat  of  the  sun  could  not 
consume,  neither  could  other  wholesome  water,  hail,  or  snow,  and 
dew  originate  therefrom.  On  the  contrary,  this  vapour  spread  itself 
through  the  air  in  many  places  on  the  earth,  and  enveloped  them  iu 
&g. 

"  Such  was  tlie  case  all  over  Arabia,  in  a  part  of  India,  in  Crete, 
in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Macedonia,  in  Hungary,  Albania,  and 
Sicily.  Should  the  same  thing  occur  in.Sardinia,  not  a  man  will  be 
left  alive ;  and  the  like  will  continue  so  long  as  the  sun  reooaina  in 
the  sign  of  Leo,  on  all  the  islands  and  adjoining  countries  to  which 
this  corrupted  sea-wind  extends,  or  has  already  extended  from 
India.  If  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  do  not  employ  and  adhere 
to  the  following  or  similar  means  and  precepts,  we  announce  to 
them  inevitable  deatli,  except  the  grace  of  Christ  preserve  their 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  constellations,  with  the  aid  of  nature, 
strive,  by  virtue  of  their  divine  might,  to  protect  and  heal  the 
human  race ;  and  to  this  end,  in  imion  with  the  rays  of  tlie  sun, 
acting  through  the  power  of  fire,  endeavour  to  break  through  the 
mist.  Accordingly,  within  the  next  ten  days,  and  until  the  17th 
of  the  ensuing  month  of  July,  this  mist  will  be  converted  into 
a  stinking  deleterious  rain,  whereby  the  air  will  be  much  purified. 
Now,  OS  soon  as  this  rain  shall  announce  itself,  by  thunder  or  hail, 
eveiy  one  of  you  sliall  protect  himself  from  the  air;  and,  aa  well 
before  as  after  the  rain,  kindle  a  large  fire  of  vine-wood,  green  laurel, 
or  other  green  wood ;  wormwood  and  chamomile  should  also  be  burnt 
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time  or  knowledge.  The  subject  was  peculmrly  adapted 
for  the  fantastic  geniiia  of  astrological  reaeoners,  and  b 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  proverb,  which  determines 
that  when  people  flounder  in  the  mud,  they  get  deeper 

in  great  quantity  in  the  market-places,  in  olLer  densely  inhabited  loca- 
lises, and  in  the  houses.  Until  the  earth  is  again  completely  dry,  and 
for  three  days  afterwarda,  no  one  ought  to  go  abroad  in  the  fields. 
During  this  time  the  diet  should  be  aiiupte,  and  people  should  be 
cautious  in  avoiding  exposure  in  ihe  cool  of  the  evening,  at  night,  and 
in  the  morning.  Poultry  and  water-fowl,  young  pork,  old  beef,  and  Sat 
meat  in  general,  should  not  be  eaten ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  meat  of 
a  proper  age,  of  a  warm  and  dry,  but,  on  no  accoimt  of  a  heating 
and  exciting  nature.  Broth  should  be  taken,  seasoned  with  ground 
pepper,  ginger,  and  cloves,  especially  by  ihose  who  are  accustomed 
to  live  temperately,  and  are  yet  choice  in  their  diet.  Sleep  in  the 
day  time  is  detrimental ;  it  should  be  taken  at  night  until  sunrise, 
or  somewhat  longer.  At  breakfast,  one  should  drink  little ;  supper 
should  be  taken  an  hour  before  sunaet,  when  more  may  be  drimk 
than  in  the  morning.  Clear  light  wine,  mixed  with  a  filYh  or  au:th 
part  of  water,  should  be  used  as  a  beverage.  Dried  or  fresh  fruils, 
wiih  wine,  are  not  injmioiiH,  but  highly  bo  without  it.  Beetroot 
and  other  vegetables,  whether  eaten  pickled  or  fresh,  are  hurtfiil ;  on 
the  contrary,  spicy  pot-hcrba,  as  sage  or  rosemary,  are  wholesome. 
Cold,  moist,  watery  food  is  in  general  prejudicial.  Going  out  at 
night,  and  even  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  dangerous,  oa 
account  of  ihe  dew.  Only  small  river  fiah  should  be  used.  Too 
much  esercise  is  hurtfiil.  The  body  should  be  kept  warmer  than 
usual,  and  tlius  protected  fix)m  moisture  and  cold.  Rain  water  must 
not  be  employed  in  cooking,  and  every  one  sliould  guard  against 
exposure  to  wet  weatlier.  If  it  rain,  a  little  fine  treacle  should  be 
taken  after  dinner.  Fat  people  should  not  sit  in  the  sunsliine.  Good 
clear  wine  should  be  selected  and  drunk  often,  but  in  small  (juan- 
titiea,  by  day.  Olive  oil,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  iatal.  Equally 
injurii.iua  are  fasting  and  excessive  abstemiousness,  anxiety  of  mind, 
anger,  and  immoderate  drinking.  Young  people,  in  autumn  espe- 
cially, must  abstain  from  all  tliese  things,  if  ihey  do  not  wish  to  run 
a  risk  of  dying  of  dysenlery.  Bathing  is  injurious.  Men  must  pre- 
gerve  chastity  as  they  value  tlietr  liTcs.  Every  man  sliould  impress 
his  on  his  recollection,  but  especially  those  who  reside  on  the  coast, 
r  upon  an  island  into  which  tlic  noxious  wind  has  penetrated." 
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into  it  at  every  struggle.     Had  the  membere  of  th«6 
faculty  simply  advised  the  draiuage    of  their   towaf^l 
ventilation  of  their  houses,  and  clean  habits,  it  is  po&*  I 
sible  that  the  important  truth  would  long  since  hav«fi 
been  recognised,  that  epidemics,  like  new  varieties  c 
animala,   spring   up   under   favourable    circumstances^ 
each  having  its  own  congenial  climate ;  and  that  would 
have  been  a  grand  step  towards  averting   a  disease 
which  made  sixteen  successive  outbreaks  in  the  four- 
teenth,  and  seventeen  in    the   fifteenth  centuries  in 
Europe  alone. 

In  consequence  of  these  frequent  and  formidable 
visitations,  a  proposition,  more  remai'kable  for  its  prao^J 
ticabihty  than  for  its  humanity,  was  made  in  1379,  by  j 
Viscount  Beniarbo,  "  that  every  plague  patient  shouldn 
be  taken  out  of  the  city  into  the  fields,  there  to  die  oia 
recover ;  and   that  tiiose  taking  them  and    attending* 
on  '  them  should  remain  isolated  for  ten  days  before 
being  readmitted  into  the  city."  *     On  each  successive 
outbreak  taking  place,  a   modification   of  Bemarbo's  , 
system  was  adopted,  until  eventually  tiie  necessity  i 
constructing  isolated  houses,  or  Lazarettos,  for  the  re 
ception  of  the  sick  or  suspected,  was  generally  admitted, 
as  a  means  of  protection  for  whole  towns ;    and 
numerous  were  these  estabhsliments  that  Ileeren  in-J 
forma  us  as  many  as  2000  existed  in  France  alone  i 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  term  of  fort^ 
days  was  fixed  on  as  a  probationary  sojourn   in    the  i 
lazaretto,  probably  from  the  doctrine  of  critical  days, 
which  determined  the  fortieth  as  the  last  of  all  ardent 
diseases ;  hence  the  term  quarantine. 

Before  many  of  the  early  victims  of  plague  were 
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cold  in  their  festering  pits,  another  epidemic  broke  out 
in  the  fourteenth  ceiituiy,  tlie  bare  contemplation  of 
which  encourages  the  hope  that  we  are  a  wiser  if  not 
a  better  race  than  our  forefathers  at  that  period.  The 
imagination  had  a  greater  share  in  the  perijetuation  of 
tlie  epidemic  in  question  than  liad  any  miasm  or 
noxious  exhalation.  It  continued  more  or  less  exten- 
sively for  upwards  of  two  centuries ;  since  which 
isolated  cases  only  have  been  reported.* 

This,  probably,  was  the  epidemic  madness  of  which 
Webster  speaks,  as  occurring  in  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.f 

Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  notices  it 
as  the  "  Chorus  Sancti  Viti,  or  Saint  Vitus's  Dance ; 
the  Lascivious  Dance,  Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they 
that  are  taken  with  it  can  do  nothing  but  dance  tUI 
they  be  dead  or  cured.  It  is  so  called  for  that  the 
parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to  St.  Vitus  for 
help;  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile  they 
were  certaiidy  freed." 

In  1387  a  party  of  Germans  of  both  ecxes,  but 
chiefly  of  the  lower  classes,  made  their  appcaranc*;  in 
the  streets  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  dancuig  in  cu'cles  Jiand- 
in-hand  for  hours  together,  in  a  state  of  imcontrollable 
frenzy,  until  they  became  perfectly  esliaustcd  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  force  of  example,  that 
tlie  mania  quickly  extendctl  throughout  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland.  Felix  Platerus  relates  the  case  of 
a  woman  at  Basle,  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole 
month  together. 


•  Hecker'i*  Epiili 
p.  87. 
■f  Webster's  Hiatoiy  of  Epidt 


of  tie  Middle  Ages,  tr.  by  Dr,  Babingtot 
I,  Tol.  i.  p.  225. 


The  "lamburg  Chronicle"  states  that  the  love  of 
dress  was  so  extravagant  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  the  priests  lost  no  opportunity 
of  denouncing  it  as  the  work  of  the  devil ;  these 
fanatical  revilings  so  intimidated  the  people,  that  the 
St.  Vitus  dancers  acquired  a  morbid  aversion  to  red 
colours  as  well  as  to  pointed  shoes,  which  came  into 
fashion  shortly  after  the  plague.  The  ecclesiastics  in 
many  places  regarded  those  persons  who  were  affected 
with  St.  Vitus 's  dance  as  possessed ;  and  practised  ex- 
orcbm  for  the  cure,  by  reciting  certain  verses  from  the 
Bible  ;  but  wi'itei-s  have  not  noticed  with  what  succ( 
By  some  the  disease  was  observed  to  recur  every  ji 
at  about  the  same  period.  It  was  doubtless  propagal 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  mere  sight,  for  according 
Herder,  gangs  of  idle  vagabonds,  who  understood  bo' 
to  imitate  to  the  Mfe  the  gestui-es  and  convulsions 
those  really  affected,  roved  fi-om  place  to  place,  seeking 
a  maintenance  and  adventures,  and  thus,  wherever  they 
went,  spreading  tliis  disgusting  ypa.smodic  disease  like  a 
plague.  Baglivi  has  given  an  account  of  similar  symp- 
toms arising  from  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  or  venomous 
spider,  in  Apuha,  and  cured  by  similar  means.  "  The 
disease,"  says  he,  "  was  very  often  coimterfeited  by  the 
women,  who  in  that  country  Hved  in  solitude,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  agreeable  diversion  of  music 
and  dancing," 

Many  and  great  as  were  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  these  epidemics  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge, 
the  whole  course  of  university  education  was  so  entirely 
scholastic,  and  every  theory  of  medicine  was  so  tainted 
with  superstition  and  error,  that  in  the  vidn  attempt  to 
elevate  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender  its  pretension  to  the  more  practical  sciences 
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of  natiu'al  history  and  natural  philosophy.  Being  thus 
thrust  out  of  the  category  of  scieuces,  physicians  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  a  practical  art ;  but  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  most  learned  was  by  no  means  exact  or 
critical  enough  to  protect  them  against  sophistry  and 
error,  so  that  iu  the  absence  of  correct  data  it  was  de- 
graded intoa  coarse  empiricism.*  It  also  laboured  under 
the  great  disadvantages  of  being  subjected  to  academic 
formahties,  and  of  standing  in  danger  of  ecclesiastical 
prohibitions.  Anatomy,  moreover,  for  its  successful 
piQ^uit,  required  the  power  of  obtaining  human  bodies 
for  dissection,  a  deficiency  in  which  was  at  the  univer- 
sities an  insurmountable  difficulty.  The  more  tliese 
researches  extended  themselves,  the  more  decidedly  did 
they  sink  into  the  background  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, mitil  at  last  these  institutions  supphed  only  the 
empty  forms  of  obtainiug  degrees.f  Thus  depending 
on  conditions  which  the  uuivemties  could  not  supply, 
medicine  at  length  found  its  account  in  withdrawing 
fi^am  them  to  large  and  populous  cities,  where  it  was 
nurtured  by  other  circiunstances  essentially  necessary 
to  its  advancement  if ;  but  Mr.  Hallam's  strictures  on 
literature  generally  are  apphcable  to  medicine  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  "  We  should," 
sap  he, "  if  we  mean  to  judge  accurately,  not  over-value 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  one  in  wliich  the  human  mind 
advanced  with  giant  strides  in  the  kingdom  of  know- 
ledge. General  historians  of  literature  are  apt  to  speak 
rather  hypcrbohcaUy  in  respect  of  men  who  rose  above 
tlieir  contemporaries  ;  language  frequently  just,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  vigorous  intellects  and  ardent  uidustry  of 

•  Newman'a  Iluber,  vol-  i.  p.  158. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

X  Ibid,  vol,  i,  p.  158. 
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such  men,  but  tending  to  produce  an  esaggerated  estxl 
mate  of  their  absolute  quahties,"" 

In  taking  leave  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  ia  imp 
sible  to  form  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  then  existin 
members   of  the    medical   profession ;    for,   with    thtf 
exception  of  Mundiniis  in  Italy,  and  Guy  de  Chauliao  J 
in  France,  we  have  ample  testimony  to  show  that  the] 
had  but  few  of  the  virtues  and  all  the  failings  of  t 
feculty, 

John  of  Gaddeaden  was  a  type  of  the  class,  and  i 
excellent  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  age. 
gloried  in  secret  practices,  and  was  a  charlatan  of  tha 
first  order.  Hia  remedies,  too,  are  worthy  of  being  r 
corded  as  curiosities  in  medicine.  For  loss  of  memoi^ 
he  recommended  tlie  heart  of  a  nightingale,  and  foi 
scroftila  the  king's  touch .  He  had.  however,  th^ 
honesty  to  confess,  that  if  the  laity  did  but  know  hisj 
secrets,  they  would  despise  him  and  his  art.  It  ^ 
doubtless  with  such  a  viiluous  disquietude  that  he  r& 
commended  his  brethren  to  claim  their  fees  befort 
midertaking  the  cure  of  a  disease. 

Nor  were  the  members  of  the  univei-aity,  which  i 
men  regarded  as  the  first  in  Europe,  more  noble  id 
spirit,  more  hberal  in  sentiment,  or  more  iMshiterestedJ 
in  practice  than  the  unworthy  professor  to  whom  iJ 
have   alluded ;  for  they  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  T 
jealousy  and  liostihty  with  the  surgeons  of  the  day.*f"  ' 
It  is  painful  to  tliink  that  men  like  Pitard,  Chauliac  and 
Lanfranc  should  liave  been  subjected  to  the'persecutiona  ■ 
of  individuals  whose  collective  intellectuaUty  we  may  t 
judge  of  by  the  history  which  Girodat  has  transmitted 
to  us. 

•  Ilallam's  Hist,  of  Litemttire,  vol.  i.  chap,  iii,  sec.  !■ 
t  Girodat,  p.  20. 
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Surgery,  however,  accordiug  to  the  researches  of 
Sprengel,  was  to  a  great  degree  in  the  lianda  of 
barbers,*  who,  notwithstanding  the  examination  to 
which  they  were  obUged  to  submit,  were  grossly  igno- 
rant; whilst  the  physicians,  true  to  the  bombast  of 
underbred  men,  deluded  themselves  by  thmking  that 
they  descended  from  their  high  estate  if  tliey  gave  a 
passing  thought  to  so  low  and  disgusting  a  subject  as  a 
surgical  opemtion ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  tlie  origin  of  Apothe- 
caries, who  by  slow  degrees  established  themselves 
over  Europe. 

We  are  informed  by  Beckmamif  that  the  first 
apothecary  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  England  was 
one  Coursus  de  Gangland,  who  was  paid  sixpence  a-day 
in  1345  for  attending  on  Edward  HX,  whilst  that 
monarch  was  ill  in  Scotland. 

Early  m  the  fifteenth  century,  an  apothecary's  shop 
was  estabUshed  at  Stutgard;  and  at  Basle,  in  1440, 
a  public  physician  was  appointed  for  every  imperial 
German  city,  with  the  allowance  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  or  cauonry,  in  order  that  he  might  exercise  a 
supervision  over  the  apothecaries.  No  mention  is  made 
of  them  in  France  until  1484,  when  they  were  incorpo- 
rated by  Charles  ViU.,  and  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion, although  they  were,  generally,  pastry-cooks  as 
well  as  apothecaries.  J 

"  "  Le  corps  des  cliirurgiens  ^tait  diving  en  deux  ckases :  lea  CLi- 
rurgienit  de  Robe  longne  et  lea  C3iinirgiens  de  Robe  courte ;  la  pre- 
miere cotnprcntiit  leu  tnuitres-es-Brts,  I'uutre  ^tait  ibrm^  poj-  lea 
barbiera." — Portal,  Jlistoire  d«  VAnatomie  et  de  la  Chirurgk,  vol.  i. 
p.  343, 

■f  Art,  "  Apothecaries,"  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

X  Ibid. 
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Those  who  are  fond  of  curiosities  in  medical  1 
ture,    may   realise    the   individuality   of    the 
physician  of  the  fourteenth  century  from  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales "  of  Geof&ey  Chaucer,  whose  acutenoss  of 
observation,  and  felicity  of  expression  place  him  far 
above  all  other  English  poets  of  the  middle  age.     The 
sketch  which  he   therein  gives    of  the  "  Doctour  of  _ 
Physick,"  his  facile  speech  of  both  physic  and  surgery,* 
but  his  manifest  predilection  for  astronomy  and  magic^ 
his  course  of  professional  reading,  his  frugal  diet,  his-l 
mode  of  life,    even    his  very  dress,  is   so   admirably 
depicted,  that,    lite  a  skillully  dashed-off  portrait,  i 
carries  an  assurance  of  tnithfulnesa  : 

"  With  lis  there  was  a  doctour  of  phyaik, 

In  al  the  worlde  was  ther  non  him  lyk, 

To  apeke  of  phyaik  and  of  aurgcrye, 

For  he  was  groundit  in  aHtronomy. 

He  kept  is  pacient  a  ful  gret  del 

In  boiirya  by  hia  magyk  naturel; 

Wei  couth  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 

Of  his  ymngB  for  hia  pocieat. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladye, 

Were  it  or  hot  or  cold,  or  moist  or  drye, 

Where  they  engendere,  and  of  what  humour, 

He  was  a  veray  parfyt  practyaour. 

The  cauae  yknowe,  and  of  hia  harm  th«  rote, 

Anon  ye  yaf,  to  the  syk  man  his  bote. 
"  Full  redy  had  he  his  apothecaryea, 

To  flendyn  him  his  droggis,  and  letewaiyes, 

For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  wynne, 

Her  irenshepe  ivaanot  nowe  to  begynne. 
"  Wei  knew  he  the  old  Esculapua 

And  Diascoridea,  and  eke  Kufux, 

Old  Hyppocraa,  Lylye,  and  Galen, 

Serpion,  Razia,  and  Avycen, 

Averoia,  Damascyen,  and  Constantyn, 

Bernard,  and  Gadesteun,  and  Gillberlyn. 
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"  Of  liifl  diete  mesorable  was  he, 
For  it  was  non  of  superfiuite, 
But  of  great  nuiyschTnge,  and  digestible. 
His  study  was  but  Ijtyl  in  the  Bible. 
In  sangujn  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  al 
Lined  with  taffata  and  with  sendal ; 
And  jit  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence, 
He  kept^  that  he  won  in  pestelence ; 
For  gold  in  phjsik  is  a  cordial, 
Therefore  he  lovede  gold  in  special.'* 

It  was  during  the  fourteenth  century  that  apothe- 
caries were  incorporated  with  grocers ;  and  it  was  only 
in  1617  that  they  formed  separate  corporations. 
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CHAP.  VH 

PKOGKESS   OF  MEDICINE   DURING  THE   FIFTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  marked  by  many  events 
which  had  great  interest  as  connected  with  medicine. 
It  may  seem  pedantic  at  the  present  time  to  associate 
the  successive  phases  of  our  art  with  the  course  of 
religion,  but  when  the  great  majority  of  practitioners 
were  monks,  who  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
contentions  between  rival  popes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
conflicting  doctrines  in  philosophy  on  the  other,  it 
woidd  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine, without  some  sUght  notice  of  these  feuds.  All 
historians  agree  in  depicting  the  clergy  generally, 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  as  debased  by  sensuahty, 
ignorance,  and  superstition :  the  Benedictines  and  Au- 
gustinians,  especially,  appear  to  have  indulged  in  all 
sorts  of  hcentiousness  and  vice.  But  there  were  some 
individuals,  conspicuous  for  their  piety  and  learning, 
who  were  ardently  desirous  of  general  improvement. 
Wicklifle  was  one  who  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Western  Europe,  and  to  whom,  together  with  Huss 
and  Wessel,  may  be  ascribed  the  urgent  demand  for 
the  Keformation  which  was  eventually  effected  by 
Luther  ;  and  this  had  its  effect  on  medicine :  for  when 
the  iiifalUbihty  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  was  once  ques- 
tioned, the  despotic  authority  of  any  other  earthly 
potentate  was  as  Ukely  to  be  disputed ;  and,  accordingly. 
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it  will  be  found  that  the  tenets  of  Galen  and  Avicenna 
were  as  severely  scrutiimed,  as  was  the  power  of  the 
pope  to  sell  indidgeucee. 

The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  were  adopted  by  the 
University  of  Paris,  with  Jean  Gerson,  the  chancellor, 
at  its  head.  Meanwiiile,  a  fierce  contest  had  raged  for 
a  long  time  at  Consta.ntinople,  between  tlie  partisans 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This  contention  was  transferred 
to  the  West  by  many  learned  Greeks,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  ui  consequence  of 
the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Turks ;  and-where 
they  took  refuge,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  tliey  com- 
municated a  fresh  impulse  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  contributed  to  the  same  enlightenment,  as  did  the 
Reformers  in  rehgion.* 

Tlie  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  generally  prevailed 
since  the  time  of  its  propagation  by  the  Dominican 
monks  in  tlie  twelfth  century  ;  but,  early  in  the  fifteenth, 
Genistius  Pletho,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  became  a 
zealous  advocate  for  Platonism,  as  allied  to  Cluistianity, 
ajid  maintained  a  violent  controvei-sy  with  the  Aris- 
totelians, who  also  defended  Christianity  by  the  logic 
of  their  master.  He  was  followed  by  Beesario,  bishop  of 
Nice,  and  Marsilius  Ficinns,  or  Marsiglio  Ficino,  a 
protege  of  Cosmo  de  Medici-^Ficinus  having  been 
educated  by  Pletho,  But,  from  his  natural  deficiency 
in  judgment  and  taste,  he  disappointed  his  patron, 
although  he  influenced  the  medical  school  of  Florence 
by  impressing  on  it  Platonic  theories. 

When  Pletlio  had  achieved  success  in  reviving  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  a  body  of  erudite  Greeks,  under 
Theodore  Gaza,  Schlorius,andFaber,  avowed  themselves 


'  HtUlam's  Literary  HiaWry,  chap.  ii.  p.  21. 
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disciples  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  occupia 
themselves  most  dihgently  in  translating  and  difius 
the  works  of  the  Stagyrite. 

But  the  advocates  of  Plato,  under  the  patronage  < 
the  Medici,  prevailed  especially  in  Italy. 

Whilst  Ficinus  and  Picus  were  engaged  in  revivii^ 
Platouism,  and  Georgius  Schlorius  and  Faber  were  i 
zealous  followers  of  Aiistotle,  a  Suabian,  named  Joh] 
Eeuchlin,  or,  as  he  was  called,  Capnio,  professed  t 
taught  a  mixed  philosophy,  compounded  of  Fktoni^l 
Pythagorean,  and  Cabalistic  doctrines,  to  which  manji 
pious  and  learned  Peripatetics  gave  in  their  adhesion^ 
in  consequence  of  the  grbmng  licentiousness  of  thei 
own  school.     Fancying  tliat   they  could  not  com 
themselves  to  the  direction  of  Aristotle,  without  1 
zarding  their  rehgious  principles,  they  accepted 
philosophy  of  Capnio,  which  they  believed  to  combin 
the  mysteries  of  Pythagoras  (the  most  consonant,  i 
they  thought,  with  true  religion)  with  the  wisdom  oiM 
Piato.* 

Platonism,  in  its  original  purity,  when  its  aim  was 
lofty,  although  its  ai^imcnts  wore  weak,  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  men  of  imaginative  and  thoughtfid  minds.  By 
its  characteristic  doctrine  of  ideas,  independent  of  the 
objects  which  those  ideas  represent,  it  contributed  less 
to  improve  than  to  corrupt  the  human  understanding, 
and  was  highly  favourable  to  the  dreams  of  mys- 
ticism, f  But,  in  the  garbled  form  which  Capnio 
taught,  it  tainted  medicine  with  a  still  deeper  tmge  of 
romance  and  superstition  than  it  had  previously  pos- 
sessed;   and,   however   much    its   piu-suit  may    have 

"  Rees'B  CycIopEedia,  art.  "  EGUchlin." 

f  Encyclopffldia  Britanaica,  vel.  xvii.  p.  815,  and  vol.  xix.  p.  96. 
ethedit. 
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fippoarod  to  engender  free  aspirations,  and  intellectual 
cllbrts,  it  really  favoured  Cnbalislic  rites,  and  pre- 
tended miracles.  The  Aristotelians,  on  the  otlier 
hatid,  were  close  and  accurate  observers  of  natural 
phenomena,  and,  lilce  their  master,  professed  to  avoid 
all  deceptive  views  of  the  fancy,  but  followed  rather  a 
severe  methodical,  and  strictly  scientific  course  of 
enquiry,  founded  on  data  the  truth  of  which  they  had 
ascertained  by  experience. 

To  the  contest  between  the  opposing  sects,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics 
generally,  which  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century,  must 
the  revival  of  literature  be  referred;  and,  although 
Platonism  fomid  many  advocates  in  England  in  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  still  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
prevailed  hi  Cisalpine  Europe,  and  gave  a  generous 
impulse  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine.*  Such  at  least,  I 
think,  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the  medical  Uterature  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  for  whilst  those  practitioners  of 
our  art  who  were  known  to  be  Platoniste,  occupied 
themselves  in  astrology,  and  commenting  on  Avicenna, 
others  of  AristoteUaii  tendencies  composed  monographs 
on  the  prevailing  diseases,  and  so  introduced  the  germs 
of  future  improvement.  An  attempt  to  substantiate 
this  opinion  would  necessarily  be  too  long  a  digression, 
in  a  work  which  professes  only  to  notice  those  men 
who  have  either  advanced  the  healing  art,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  absolute  facts  and  discoveries,  or  falsified  it 
by  engrafting  notorious  delusioDa,f    I  do  not  mean  to 

•  If  we  compare  Bonaventura  with  Aqiiinaa,  we  shall  see  the 

dwided  auperiority  of  the  AriHtotelic  moralist  over  the  tender  en- 

thiifiiaat  of  the  Platunic  schooL     Enejclop,  MeCropol.  vol.  xi.  p.  814, 

^  To  any  one  who  is  mterested  in  ihia  question,  the  biographical 

flketchcH  of  Johannes  Concorregius,  Hugo  SenenaiB,  Johannes  Mar* 
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assert  ihat  tlic  former  absolutely  resulted  from  Plat^ 
and   the   latter  from  Aristotle,  but  they  appear  13| 
grafts  growing  from  congenial  stems,  and  differ  onl 
from  tlieir  parent   trunks   by  their   different   fruits 
Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  by  no  means  imcomnuH 
to  find  men  who   are    decided   Platonists,    and  wh<| 
entertain  ideas  which  are  effectual  barriers  to  anythir 
like  a  mutual  understanding  and  reciprocal  influena 
Of  all  those,  however,  whose  names  have  been  quot« 
Vincent  Vianeiis  alone  desei-^'es  particular  notice  as  I 
pure  surgeon,  who,  according  to  GriJsse,  was  the  : 
to  tUscover  and  practise  the  art  of  restoring  lost  nof 
and  hps,  by  means  of  portions  of  flesh  transplanted 
from  the  arms  of  his  patients ;  still,  the  precise  details 
of  what  is  known  to  us  as  the  Taliacotian  operation 
are  not  given;  but,  if  both  Grosse  and  Sprengel  are 
correct,  Vianeus  was  the  originator  of  plastic  siu'gery.'f" 
It  would  be  the  more  pleasing,  if  the  above  instance 
of  higenuity  could  be  regarded  as  a  feature  of  the  age  ; 
but  we  have  too  good  evidence  that  the  very  reveree 
was   the   case ;    and   that   quackery   and  superstitioii 


lianUB,  BartoloDUBU!!  Montagnana  and  liia  miccessurs,  Antoniue  Gimi- 
neriua,  Petriia  LeoniuB,  Hugo  BenciiiB,  Johaunes  Arcuknua,  Jacobufl 
De  Parti  bus,  Johannes  MiiUliiEUS  FptrariuB,  Antoniua  GalatwUH, 
Al&TBnder  Bo.nedictus,  and  Laurentiua  LaurentianiiB,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  SavoQarola  after  Lis  visit  to  iLe  different  Europeaa 
TmiTeraities,  of  Vincent  Vianeus,  Felix  and  Thomaa  Plater,  Valestnis 
De  Taranta,  TheodoruB  Grcsemundus,  Wemerus  Wollflintia,  and 
MartinixH  Melerslat  on  the  otlicr,  as  recorded  in  "  Grosse'a  Universal 
Lexicon,"  "  Treberi  Tbeatrum  Vironun,"  the  "  Theatnun  Jiabcum 
Virorum  Litenilorum  Hieronymi  Ghilini,"  and  the  "  Dictionnaire 
de  Biographic  Universelle,"  will  afford  sometbing  like  data  for  a 
rational  conclusion. 

•  Encycloptedia  Metropolitana,  vol.  iL  p.  813. 

t  GrSase'B  Vollslandigea  UniverHal  Lexicon,  art.  "  Vincent  Via- 
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prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  universally  felt 
and  coraplaiued  ofi  even  at  the  period  in  question. 
Accordingly,  in  the  English  Parhament,  held  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1421,  a  petition  was  presented,  having 
for  its  object  to  restrain  the  practice  of  physic  to  such 
as  had  graduated  in  that  faculty  iu  the  universities,  or 
were  approved  of  by  those  bodies.  In  the  preamble,  it 
was  set  fortli  as  follows  :  "  Forsomuch  as  a  man  hath 
three  things  to  govern,  soul,  body,  and  worldly  goods, 
revealed  by  the  three  sciences,  divinity,  physic,  and 
law,  those  conynges  sholde  be  used  and  practised  prin- 
cipally by  the  most  connying  men  in  the  same  sciences. 
But  many  uncunning,  and  unapproved,  practise  physic 
to  the  great  harm  and  slaughter  of  men,"  It  was 
therefore  ordered  that  the  Lords  of  the  King's  Council 
should  make  such  ordinances  and  punislimenta  to  those 
persons  not  approved  (namely,  those  of  physic,  by  the 
universities,  and  surgeons,  by  masters  of  that  art)  as 
might  seem  fit  and  necessary.* 

The  invention  of  printing  by  Guttenburg  in  1456, 
by  means  of  moveable  letters,  gave  a  liUip  to  the 
impulse  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics  had 
originated,  and,  of  all  other  human  inventions,  rendered 
tlie  greatest  service  to  the  triumph  of  knowledge  and 
civihsation.f  By  iucreaaing  the  number  of  copies  of 
every  work,  it  gave  greater  facihty  for  the  actiuu'ement 
of  information  than  had  ever  before  been  enjoyed,  and 
rescued  from  the  danger  of  destruction  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  antecedent  ages,  wliich  it  will  transmit 
as  an  imperishable  inheritance  to  future  generations. 


•  Annals  of  Cambridge,  bj  Charles  Henry  Cooper,  ( 
town,  vol.  i.  p.  1G7. 

t  IlEJlam's  Literature  of  Europe,  toI.  i.  chap.  iij.  ate.  xxi. 
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"  It  v/as,"  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  obsei-ved,  "  Minert 
leaping  on  earth  in  her  divine  strength,  and  radiant 
armour,  ready,  at  the  moment  of  her  nativity,  to 
destroy  her  enemies."* 

But  whilst  Greek  erudition  and  prijiting  thus  stimu- 
lated the  march  of  science  generally,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  medicine  laf^ed  behind,  and  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invariable  tendency  which  scientific  men 
acquire  of  mixing  themselves  up  with  the  movements 
of  their  time ;  hence  the  dreams  of  the  Platonists  still 
nurtured  the  superstition  which  ah-oady  existed,  and 
made  men  more  uitent  on  the  supremacy  of  tlieir  re- 
spective masters  in  philosophy  thmi  on  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  especial  calhng.  The  custom  of 
idle  speculation  aad  theory  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
tained, whilst  the  more  accurate  induction  from  facts 
and  experiments  was  disrcgardctl,  except  by  the  few 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned ;  and  most  of  them 
clung  to  the  prevailhig  faitii  in  the  efficacy  of  charms 
and  precious  stones  as  remedies  against  diseases,  al- 
though their  better  sense  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  works  which  they  wrote,  and  the  controversies 
which  they  sustained,  relative  to  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  epidemics  which  are  recorded  as  having 
invaded  Europe  during  that  century. 

Of  these  the  hooping  cough  may  be  mentioned,  which, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Sprengel,  first  appeared 
in  France  as  an  epidemic  in  the  yeai*  1414.  From  tlie 
commencement  it  assumed  an  infectious  form,  and  was 
veiy  fatal,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  It  appeared  a 
second  time  in  1510,  when  it  was  also  confined  to 
France ;  but  on  its  third  invasion,  in  1565,  it  extended 


•  Ilallara's  Literature  of  Europe,  eh.  iii. 
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to  Germatiy;  and  on  ite  fourth  appearance,  in  1580,  it 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  committed  great 
ravages.  In  Rome  alone  9000  children  were  said  to 
have  perished  in  six  months,  and  from  its  very  first 
irruption  it  was  more  destructive  to  the  young  than  to 
adults. 

Simultaneously  with  hooping  cough  frequent  out^ 
breaks  of  pleurisy,  for  the  most  part  severe  in  character, 
though  low  in  type,  occiirred  during  the  fifteenth  and 
aisleenth  centuries ;  both  diseases  being  attributed  to 
unseasonably  wet  and  cold  summers. 

The  discussions  which  arose  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  pleurisy,  as  well  as  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  were  supported  by  men  who  considered  them- 
selves competent  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  matter, 
affbnl  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  futile  and  imsatis- 
factoiy  nature  of  all  such  hypothetical  contesta,  but 
give  us  an  excellent  insight  into  the  mode  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease 
at  that  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  their  disordered  states,  were 
supposed  to  rasult  from  the  veins,  for  the  relief  of 
which,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  bringing  that  rehef 
about,  I  purpose  showing  how  doctors  differed  tlion  as 
they  differ  now.  But  to  make  the  question  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  I  must  refer  back  to  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  and  anticipate  the  course  of  events  to 
show  the  various  forms  whicli  the  disputed  point 
assumed  up  to  the  eud  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  "  Cui- 
que  professori  suA  in  arte  credendum  est,"  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  maxim,  but,  hke  all  other  propositions,  it  has 
its  limitation.  Tlie  wisest  and  best  of  us  are  apt  to  fall 
03 
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under  the  domination  oi  some  fixed  idea,  and  wheil 
the  mind  is  concentrated  upon  some  particular  dogma, 
its  capacity  of  judging  of  the  doctrine  in  which  that 
dogma  is  included  in  relation  to  others  is  impaired. 
And  thus  it  was  in  the  controversy  which  began  in  the 
fifteenth  century  with  regard  to  venesection  in  pleurisy. 
The  question  raised  was  simply  this  :  Should  bleeding 
be  practised  near  to  or  at  as  great  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible firom  the  seat  of  disease?  The  former  opinion 
had  been  held  by  Hippocrates,  and  was  known  as  the 
derivative  system,  and  had  therefore  the  additional 
importance  which  was  then  attaclied  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients.  It  fell  into  desuetude,  however,  and 
gave  place  to  the  latter  or  revulsive  system,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Arabs,  who  traced  it  to  the  Pneumatiste, 
and  it  was  almost  universally  practised  up  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Although  Hippocrates  has  the  credit  of  originating 
the  theory  of  revulsion  and  derivation,  his  explanation 
of  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  that  of  Galen,  who, 
like  Hippocrates,  attributed  the  cause  of  most  diseases 
to  a  flux  of  noxious  humours  on  the  parts  affected. 
By  the  term  revulsion,  he  understood  the  act  of  com- 
municating to  a  flow  of  humours  a  course  directly  con- 
trary to  that  which  it  had  before ;  and  by  derivation 
the  drawing  off*  of  a  collection  of  humours  (per  canales 
vicinos  derivatio) ;  an  expression  which  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  custom  of  cutting  drains  in  order  to 
draw  off*  water  from  lakes  and  rivers.  In  the  selection 
of  a  vein  for  bleeding,  Hippocrates  gave  the  preference 
to  such  vessels  as  he  imagined  to  be  distributed  to  the 
seat  of  disease,  with  the  view  to  the  better  taking  off* 
any  surcharge  of  humour  from  such  part.  Thus  in 
describing  the  largest  blood-vessels  as  connected  with 
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the  spine  of  the  back  in  their  courae  to  the  thigha,  tegs, 
and  feet,  he  adds  tliis  practical  remark ;  "  We  ought  there- 
fore, in  pains  of  the  back  and  hips,  to  bleed  in  the  hama 
or  external  aaklea."  Galen  prescribed  a  code  of  prac- 
tical rules  relating  to  the  theory  of  re^nilsion  and  deri- 
vation, as  well  as  to  the  selection  of  blood-vessels  for 
venesection  in  particidar  diseases.  Wlieu  writing  on 
pleurisy,  he  says,  "  If  there  be  pain  in  the  clavicles,  or 
heaviness  in  the  arms  or  round  the  breast,  or  above  tlie 
diaphragm,  it  is  of  service  to  open  the  internal  vein  of 
tlie  arm  ;  "  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  intimate 
communication  which  he  supposed  to  exist  between 
that  particular  vein  and  the  lungs.  He  also  remaiked 
that  "  it  was  a  rule  with  him  to  endeavour  to  exliaust 
that  particular  part  winch  happened  to  be  loaded  with 
the  inflammation,  especially  in  acute  diseases,"  But 
we  first  meet  with  indications  of  an  argument  for  the 
revulsive  system  in  Celsus,  where  he  saya  (book  ii. 
cap.  10),  "If  blood  is  to  be  drawn  to  relieve  a  part, 
Jhen  it  should  be  drawn  from  the  part  itself,  or  certainly 
from  that  nearest  to  it."  "  Neither  am  I  ignorant  that 
some  say  it  ought  to  be  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from 
t/ie  disordered  part,  for  that  on  this  plan  the  revulsion 
will  be  ejected ;  while  on  the  other,  the  course  of  the  blood 
will  be  directed  to  that  part  which  is  distressing  the 
system.  But  this  is  incoiTect ;  for  it  first  draws  out  the 
circumjacent  blood,  and  afterwards  tlie  blood  flows 
from  parts  more  distant  only  proportionally  to  the 
loss  of  it ;  and  when  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  it  comes 
there  no  more,  because  it  is  no  longer  dravra  to  that 
quarter." 

It  was  supposed  by  the  advocates  for  the  system  of 
derivation  tliat  nature  was  apt  to  set  up  local  and  active 
congestions,  towards  wliich  noxious  humours  flowed, 
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and  that  by  bleeding  iii  the  hnmediate  neigbbourhw 
of  the  disease  the  humoure  ouly  were  witlidrawo. 

The  revulsioiiista,  ou  the  other  liand,  thought  i 
local  diseases  originated  by  a  kind  of  metastasis,  fral 
a  distant  source  where  the  noxious  humours  were  fin 
formed ;  and  that  by  bleeding  at  a  distant  part  t 
humours  were  drawn  back  towards  that  part  and  i 
expelled ;  whilst  by  bleeding  in  the  immediate  neigi 
bourhood  of  the  disease  to  which  the  humours  in  qua 
tion  had  a  natural  tendency  to  flow,  they  were  draw 
thither  stUl  more,  and  the  disease  in  consequence  ^ 


This  latter  opinion,  as  already  stated,  was  univei 
accepted  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centii 
when  the  more  dihgent  study  of  Hippocrates  and  Oalei 
caused  the  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  derivation,  wh; 
was  advocated  by  Plater  in  his  work  on  fevers,  ab< 
1490. 

It  may  be  further  premised  that  a  great  distincti 
was  made  between  the  diflereut  stadia  or  phas 
disease  ;  whether,  for  instance,  the  disorder  was  formic 
or  formed, — ^whether  the  liumours  were  flowing  to, 
already  impacted  in  the  part  affected.    According  i 
one  or  the  other  of  these  circumstances  attended  thi 
disorder,  it  was  seized  on,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  i 
an  indication  of  cure  either  by  revulsion  or  derivation^ 
These  crude  notions,  as  well  as  all  others  whicli  wei^l 
entertained  relative  to  vital  phenomena,  were  necea^'j 
sarily  conjectural,  because  of  the  entire  ignorance  i 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  special  funo*! 
tions  of  the  Ipnphatics,  and  of  the  nervous  sysl 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  (1514)  a  severe  epi- 
demic pleurisy  raged  in  Paris,  when  one  of  the  most 
celebrated    physicians    of    that    city,    Pien-e    Brissot.j 
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boldly  advocated,  and  practised  the  derivative  system, 
by  withdrawing  blood  from  the  immediate  neiglibom-- 
hood  of  the  affected  part,  and  with  great  success.  To 
a  mind  free  from  all  prejudice  in  favom:  of  any  hypo- 
thesis, nothing  seems  so  Hkely  to  remove  pain  attending 
inflammation,  as  tlie  withdrawal  of  morbid  humours 
immediately  from  the  parts  where  the  vessels  are 
evidently  tliiis  overloaded.  By  such  an  argument,  and 
by  tlie  happy  result  of  his  practice,  Brissot  gained  over 
two  distinguished  contemporaries,  Drs.  Villemore  and 
Ileliu.  His  adversaries,  however,  obtained  a  legislative 
prohibition  to  the  working  out  of  liis  system,  and 
Brissot  went  off  to  Portugal,  to  pursue  liis  favourite 
study  of  natural  history.  In  1518,  a  similar  epidemic 
broke  out  at  Ebora,  where  he  again  recommended  the 
Hippocratic  doctrine  of  derivation,  and  the  practice 
was  as  successful  as  it  had  been  in  Paris.  But  it 
excited  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  Dr.  Denys,  a  Por- 
tuguese physician  and  re\'ulsionist.  Whereupon  a 
paper  war  ensued,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  Brissot. 
He  exposed  the  fallacy  of  selecting  the  vein  in  tfie 
right  ai-m,  when  the  left  side  was  affected,  as  being 
more  distant  from  the  seat  of  disease,  but  fell  into 
an  equal  error  himself,  in  assigning,  as  his  reason  for 
bleeding  as  near  to  the  diseased  organ  as  possible,  that 
the  noxious  humoui-s  only  were  evacuated  ;  whilst,  I)y 
bleeding  at  a  distance,  good  blood  also  was  withdrawn. 
He,  moreover,  maintained  that  a  revulsion  could  only 
be  effected  by  a  rapid  and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  and 
not  by  the  drop-by-ckop  system  which  many  of  the 
revulsionists  pursued,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
been  most  successfully  practised  at  Zurich,  It  was  not, 
however,  until  after  his  death,  that  all  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  derivation  were  pubhshcd  by  his  friend  Luceua 
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of  Ebora,  in  the  celebrated  work  entitled,  "Apologetica 
Disceptatio  de  Venft  secandA  in  Pleuritide,"  which  pro- 
duced a  multitude  of  converts.  The  dispute  waxed 
warm,  and  extended  into  Spain,  where  the  University 
of  Salamanca  was  appealed  to,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
Brissot's  views.  The  revulsionists,  however,  irritated 
by  the  decision  of  the  professors,  and  willing,  in  this 
matter  at  least,  to  place  no  limitation  on  the  power  of 
the  Lord's  anointed,  declared  their  beUef  in  his  divine 
right  and  infaUibihty,  and  suppUcated  Charles  V.  to 
judge  and  decide  between  them :  premising,  however, 
that  the  heresy  of  Brissot  was  as  great  in  medicine  as 
was  that  of  Luther  in  theology.  Unfortunately  for 
their  cause,  the  son  of  Charles  Duke  of  Savoy  had 
just  died  of  pleurisy,  after  having  been  bled  according 
to  the  method  of  the  revulsionists,  and  the  cause  of 
Brissot  and  derivation  gained  immensely  by  it.  The 
endless  question  was  taken  up  by  Andrew  Thurinus, 
physician  to  Pope  Paul  LH.,  who  fancied  that  at  the 
beginning  of  an  inflammation,  the  noxious  hmnours 
were  small  in  quantity,  and  that,  therefore,  a  small 
revulsive  bleeding  at  a  distance  was  the  safest  and  best 
remedy. 

CsBsar  Optatus  followed  with  a  similar  hypothesis ; 
but  in  his  work  he  described  the  practice  pursued  in 
different  places.  Thus,  at  Venice,  as  at  Zurich,  it  was 
the  custom  to  bleed  from  a  cutaneous  vein  of  the  foot ; 
at  Florence  and  Bologna  from  the  basihc  vein  of  the 
arm,  but  on  the  side  opposed  to  that  of  the  disease ; 
whilst  at  Pavia,  the  same  vein  on  the  affected  side  was 
selected.  Conrad  Gesner,  Horace  Augcnius,  Gonthier 
of  Andemach,  and  John  Baptist  Sylvaticus,  are  also 
recorded  by  Sprengel  as  pure  revulsionists.  Licapable 
of  fully  satisfying  themselves  on  either  point,  some 
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practitioners  embraced  a  middle  course,  on  tlie  suppo- 
sition that,  at  the  beginning  of  an  inflaiinnation,  the 
noxious  humours  were  flowing  towards  the  diseased 
organ,  and  that  in  the  decline  tliey  were  impacted  in 
the  affected  part.  So  they  bled  at  a  distance  in  the 
beginning,  and  pursued  a  derivative  coui'se  in  tlie 
advanced  stage  of  the  disorder.  Louis  Panizza  and 
Mariano  Santo  de  Barletta  w^re  the  advocates  of  this 
system,  and  they,  too,  professed  to  be  successfid  in  tlieir 
treatment. 

Victor  Trincjivelli,  a  physician  of  Venice,  was  a 
formidable  opponent  to  the  system  of  "  derivation,"  as 
advocated  by  Brissot.  In  his  celebrated  work,  "  Con- 
cilia Medica,"  etc  which  was  published  in  1587,  tliere 
is  a  chapter  entitled,  "  De  Vena  Pleuriticis  et  aliis  Visce- 
nim  inflammatioiiibus  secanda,"  showing  great  re- 
search, an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been 
written  on  the  subject  before,  and  exhausting  every 
argument  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  Brissot's  views.  He 
refers  to  the  work  of  Andrea  of  Turin,  "  De  curationc 
Pleuritidis  per  Vena}  sectionem  (1537),"  and  to  Matthajus 
Curtiiis,  who  wrote  in  1539,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
authority,  as  well  as  a  disciple  of  Brissot,  to  show  that 
even  Hippocrates  drew  blood  from  remote  ve&scls,  and 
quotes  this  passage  on  pleuritis :  "  Mittendus  sit  sanguis, 
aut  in  ciibito  opposito,  aut  in  crure  ejusdem  latcris." 
Although  a  stanch  revuL'uonist,  he  recognised  two 
forms  of  revulsion ;  the  one  absolute,  the  otlier  rela- 
tive. Li  ottier  words,  he  adopted  an  intermediate 
doctrine ;  for  what  he  called  absolute  revulsion  was 
simply  the  system  of  bleeding  at  a  remote  part,  for  the 
piu^se  of  communicating  to  tlie  ilow  of  noxious 
humours  a  com'se  directiy  contrary  to  that  wliicli 
it  had  before  ;  lest,  as  he  said,  bleeding  near  the  disease 
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should  attract  the  humours,  and  so  aggravate  the  pain ; 
whilst  the  relative  revulsion  was,  in  point  of  fkct, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Hippocratic  system  of 
derivation,  which  he  advocated  in  most  cases,  except 
general  plethora  and  pleurisy.  As  Brissot  appealed  to 
his  successful  practice  and  experience,  so  also  did  Trin- 
caveUi,  and  from  his  time  the  intermediate  course 
began  to  be  adopted.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  revulsion 
gradually  lost  ground,  and  but  few  physicians  im- 
pUcitly  followed  the  strictly  derivative  system  of  Brissot. 

It  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  difficult  to  separate  the 
merits  of  a  cause  from  the  demerits  of  its  upholders ; 
and  the  converts  to  Brissot  were  of  so  equivocal  a 
character,  that  his  system  suffi2red  in  consequence  of 
its  dubious  instruments.  Matthew  Curtius,  for  instance, 
who  was  quoted  by  TrincaveUi,  although  professedly 
a  follower  of  Brissot,  when  seized  with  pleurisy 
himself,  desired  to  be  bled,  in  accordance  with  the 
revulsive  theory  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
own. 

Jeremy  Driviere  again,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Louvain,  where  the  doctor's  cap  was  exclusively  con- 
ferred on  men  of  superior  talent,  was  regarded  by 
Sprengel  as  a  supporter  of  Brissot,  although  holding  a 
middle  opinion  between  the  latter  and  the  Arabs ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  read  his  treatise,  "  De  Missione  San- 
guinis in  Pleuritide,"  &c.  without  feeling  that  he  aimed 
at  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Arabs  as  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  Hippocrates ;  for  these  are  his  own 
words  :  "  Et  quia  universa  fere  vis  rationum  eorum  in 
hoc  videtur  sita,  quia  inter  initia  inflammationis  revul- 
sioni  maxime  occurrendum  est ;  et  revulsionis  ratio  id 
expectare  videtur,  ut  procul  et  in  contrarium  succi 
defluentes  retrahantur,  quod  Galenus  docet  quarto  et 
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qiiinto  libro  de  Methoclo  ciirandi  raorbos.  Sanguis 
vero,  e  venfi  in  eodem  latere  missus,  succos  detiueutes 
neque  procul,  nee  in  contrarium  convertit,  cum  ex 
e^dem  parte  et  prope  aflectiim  locum  profluat ;  quam- 
obrem  concludunt  sectionem  ventc  in  eodem  latere  non 
esse  remedium,  quod  initiis  inflammationum  sit  con- 
gruum."  Leonard  Fuchs  was  an  enlightened  disciple 
of  Luthei',  an  earnest  refonner,  a  zealous  student  of 
natural  history,  and  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  opinion 
of  Brissot.  He  engagetl  with  great  bitterness  of  diction 
iu  the  dispute  of  tlie  day  with  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  contemporaries,  especially  with  Driviere,  and  ftirther 
enunciated  a  doctrine  whicli  he  professed  to  derive  from 
the  words  xaS"  t^iv  of  Hippocrates,  attributing  to  the 
uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  veins  an  expulsive  iufluence  on  the  noxious  humours 
of  disease;  and  he  contended  that  venesection  should  be 
practised  within  the  sphere  of  such  influence.  To  re- 
concile his  opinion,  however,  witli  that  of  Trincavelli, 
which  had  become  popular,  he  affirmed  that  revulsion 
and  derivation  might  be  effected  by  one  single  opening 
of  a  vein  :  as,  for  example,  by  bleeding  from  the  basilic 
vein  of  the  right  arm  in  cases  of  pleurisy  of  the  right 
side.  He  most  ingeniously  represented  revidsion  to  be 
effected  by  withdrawing  the  humours  at  a  distance,  and 
in  the  natural  course,  as  he  thought,  whicli  they  took 
from  the  cava  to  the  basilic  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
derivation  was  accomplished,  by  reason  of  the  extension 
of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  vena  cava,  to  the  right 
basilic.  This  theoiy,  which  was  an  obvious  compromise, 
was  violently  opposed,  as  illusory,  by  John  Argentier, 
of  Castelnuovo,  by  Thomas  Ei-astus,  and  by  Thaddeus 
Dunus.  The  latter,  hke  Puohs,  was  a  reformer,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  banished  from  his  native 
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town,  Lucamo,  and  fled  to  Zurich,  where  he  became 
the  intimate  fiiend  of  Conrad  Gesner,  by  whom  is  re- 
corded the  successful  practice  of  the  revulsive  system 
after  that  of  derivation  had  signally  failed,  in  the  severe 
epidemic  pleurisy  which  broke  out  in  Switzerland  in 
1564.  The  discussion  was  taken  up  by  the  most  cele- 
brated anatomist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Gabriel 
Fallopius  or  Fallopio,  who  exposed  the  sophistry  of 
Fuchs  by  demonstrating  the  inextricable  interlacement 
of  the  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres  of  the  veins,  and 
the  consequent  impossibihty  of  attributmg  the  expulsive 
action  to  one  set  more  than  to  another. 

At  this  stage  of  the  controversy  Andrew  Vesalius, 
the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  Brussels,  discovered,  about 
1538,  the  termination  of  the  Vena  Azygos,  which  re- 
ceives its  blood  from  the  intercostal  and  broncbial 
veins,  in  the  vena  cava ;  and  hence  inferred  (being  an 
advocate  of  the  derivative  system)  that  in  pleurisy 
blood  should  be  drawn  from  tie  right  arm,  because  of 
the  near  connection  between  its  vessels  and  the  vena 
azygos ;  and  published  his  famous  "  Epistola  docens 
Venam  Axillarem  dextri  cubiti  in  Dolore  laterali  ee- 
candam."  It  is  a  notable  example  of  the  necessity  of 
explaining  nature  by  nature  herself.  He  took  for 
granted  the  then  prevailing  notion,  that  the  blood 
flowed  from  the  heart  through  the  veins  to  the  ex- 
tremities, whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact ;  and  so 
deeply  rooted  was  this  error  in  the  minds  of  all 
anatomists  that,  although  Jean  Baptiste  Cannani, 
shortly  after,  discovered  the  existence  of  valves  at  the 
opening  of  the  vena  azygos  into  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
discovery  was  followed  up  and  confirmed  in  1547  by 
Joannes  Eodericus  Amato,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  yet  they 
remained  blind  to  the  true  ftinction  of  the  valves  in 
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question,  and  actually  resorted  to  experiments  to  sliow 
that  they  prevented  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  vena 
azygos  into  the  vena  cava,  instead  of  tfie  reverse.*  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Amato  accomplished  his 
experunents ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  prejudice,  and 
the  reverence  for  wliat  Galen  had  said,  that  what 
theory  required,  experiment,  somehow  or  other,  was 
made  to  demonstrate. 

Tallopius,  VesaUus,  Eustacliiuy,  and  all  the  great 
anatomists  of  the  day,  stoutly  repudiated  the  existence 
of  Uie  valves,  and  by  so  doing  discarded  the  most 
significant  evidence,  which,  if  rightly  followed  up,  was 
likely  to  lead  Vesalius  to  the  discovery  of  the  true 
course  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.f  But  all  men 
at  that  time  were  more  intent  on  the  rival  dogmas  of 
revulsion  and  derivation ;  and  whilst  the  re\-u]9ioniHt3 
paid  homage  to  the  iufaihble  decrees  of  the  Arabians, 
and  regarded  Ehazes  and  Avicenna  as  the  prophets  of 
truth,  the  followers  of  Brissot  entertained  as  lively  a 
reverence  for  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

Ambroise  Parii,  the  father  of  French  surgery,  and 
Nicholas  Monardes,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Seville, 
subscribed  to,  and  founded  their  practice  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Brissot,  as  did  many  others,  and  doubtless 
from  a  sense  of  serious  and  honest  conviction  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  professed  the  same 
opinions  with  a  view  to  be  esteemed  sapient  in  Greek 

•  Sprengel,  toI.  iii.  p,  55. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  56.  I  may  here  obaerrt,  aliliough  it  will 
be  neceaaar]'  to  enter  more  at  large  on  the  subject  hereaner,  that 
Portal,  in  hia  "  Hiatoire  de  rAnatomie,"  &a.  (vol.  i.  p.  339),  states 
lltftt  the  valves  of  the  vans  were  first  discovered  hj  Etienne,  and 
described  by  him  in  1536.  Cruvcilhier  also  bears  testimony  to  the 
same  &ct. 
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lore,  seeing  that  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
cause  in  question  was  in  close  aUiance  with  it.  And 
thus  the  controversy  held  on,  even  after  the  valves  in 
the  veins  generally  were  discovered  by  Hieronymns 
Fabricius  of  Aquapendente  in  1574,  of  which  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  speak  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
names  of  the  chief  disputants  will  be  found  in  Sprengel*8 
"  History  of  Medicine,"  and  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
question  is  contained  in  a  small  work  by  Giles  Watts, 
M.D.,  published  in  1754,  and  entitled,  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  ancient  and  noted  Doctrine  of  Eevulsion  and 
Derivation,  to  set  forth  the  absurdity  of  the  principle 
on  whiph  the  notion  of  Eevulsion  was  originally 
founded." 

In  1619,  Harvey  first  publicly  announced  his  bril- 
hant  discovery,  which  no  succeeding  one  can  ever 
supersede  or  obscure ;  and  in  1628,  he  pubKshed,  for 
all  succeeding  ages,  his  celebrated  "Exercitatio  Ana* 
tomica  de  Motu  Sanguinis." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  order  and  suc- 
cession of  circmnstances,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
coUect  them,  under  which  each  dogma  in  therapeutics 
had  derived  its  birth  and  support,  from  which  we 
may  arrive  at  some  notion  of  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  at  a  period  when  it  was  groping  in  the 
dark  and  unaided  by  this  latter  discovery. 

If  aU  the  visitations  of  epidemic  pleurisy,  which 
occurred  during  the  period  when  this  controversy  was 
carried  on,  could  be  satisfactorily  reconsidered,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  dissonance  of  opinion  might 
be  explained  by  the  type  of  disease  which  appeared ; 
for,  according  to  Webster,  it  was  observed  that  the 
pleurisy  and  peripnemnony  which  supervened  when 
plague  prevailed,  assmned  a  low  character,  and  in- 
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variably  terminated  fatally  -when  bleeding  was  prac- 
tised.    Sprengel  also  notices  the  same  fact." 

lu  1485,  the  course  of  human  events  was  diversiiied 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  new  disease,  which  appeared  to 
spring  out  of  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  condition  of 
the  Enghsh  climate.  The  ordinary  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  was  increasetl  by  the  incessant  rains  which 
had  fallen  for  the  five  preceding  years ;  added  to  which, 
the  habits  of  the  people  were  such  as  to  be  directly 
injurious  to  health.  "  They  were,"  says  Hecker,  "  not 
accustomed  to  cleanliness,  moderation  in  their  diet,  or 
even  comfortable  refinements.  Gluttony  was  common 
among  the  nobihty  as  well  as  among  tlie  lower  classes;*!" 
all  were  immoderately  addicted  to  drinking  the  luscious 
Greek  wines,  especially  Cretan  wine,  Malmsey  and 
Muscat,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  sanctioned  this 
excess  at  their  banquets  and  their  festi-vities.  If  we 
consider  that  tlie  disease  mostly  attacked  strong  and 
robust  men — that  portion  of  tlie  people  who  abandoned 
themselves  without  restraint  to  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
table — while  women,  old  men,  and  children,  almost 
entirely  escaped,  it  is  obvious  that  a  gross  indulgence 
of  the  appetite  must  have  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  production  of  tliis  unparalleled  plague."  "The 
sweating  sickness,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  violent  ui- 
flammatory  fever,  which,  after  a  short  rigor,  prostrated 
the  powers  as  with  a  blow ;  and  amidst  painfid  op- 
pression at  the  stomach,  head-ache,  and  lethargic 
stupor,  suffused  the  whole  body  with  a  fetid  perspi- 
ration." J 

Various  accoimts  of  the  disease,  and  the  consterna- 

•  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 

t  IlQckcr'a  Epidemics,  p.  187.  {  Ibid.  p.  181. 
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tion  which  seized  all  the  people  ou  the  first  outbroi 
of  it,  have  been  most  forcibly  described  in  the  ch 
niclea  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  write 
of  the  day.*  Thus,  in  Grafton'a  "Cliioiiicles  of  Euglaiit] 
we  read  that,  in  1485,  "  a  new  kynde  of  eicbnesse 
came  soilainely  through  the  whole  region,  even  afuy 
the  first  entering  of  the  kyng  (Heuiy  Vii.)  into  this 
isle,  which  was  so  sore,  bo  paynefiUl  and  sharp, 
the  like  was  never  hearde  of,  to  any  man's  remea 
brance  before  tliat  tyme.  For  sodainely  a  deadly  8 
bouniing  sweate  invaded  their  bodies  and  vexed  tl 
blood,  and  wyth  a  most  ai-dent  heat,  infested 
Btomacke,  and  tlie  head  greevously,  by  the  tormeati 
and  vesacion  of  wluch  sicknesse  men  were  so  i 
handled,  aiid  so  painfully  pangued,  tliat  if  they  v 
laid  in  their  bedde,  beyng  not  able  to  suffer  the  imp 
tunate  heate,  they  cast  away  the  sheetcs,  and  all 
clothes  lying  on  the  bed,"  "  Other  were  so  drye,  tb 
they  draiike  the  cold  water  to  quench  their  unportunati 
heat  and  insatiable  thirst.  All  in  maner  as  sone  as  t 
sweate  tooke  tliem,  or  witliin  a  shorte  space  after,  yel 
up  theyr  ghost.  So  that  of  all  tliem  that  sickned,  t 
was  not  one  amongest  an  hundreth  that  escaped, 
the  length,  by  studie  of  phisitions,  and  experience  i 
the  people  driven  thereuuto  by  dreadfid  nece^ti 
there  was  a  remedie  invented.  And  it  was  this : 
a  man  on  the  day-time  were  plagued  with  the  5weatq[ 
then  lie  should  straight  lie  downe  with  all  liis  clothai 
and  garments,  and  lye  still  the  whole  xxiiij  houn 
If  in  the  night  he  were  taken,  then  he  shoidd  not  ] 
out  of  his  bed  for  the  space  of  xxiiij  hourea,  a 
cast  the  clothes  that  he  might  in  no  wise  provoke  t 


'  HaU'fl  "  Chronicles,"  oontaining  tlie  History  of  England,  p.  ■! 
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Bweate,  but  so  lye  temperately  that  the  water  might 
distill  out  softly  of  the  ovme  accorde,  and  to  aljstayne 
from  all  meate,  if  he  might  so  long  abstayne,  aud  suffer 
hunger,  and  to  take  uo  more  di'inke,  neyther  hotc  nor 
colde,  then  wyll  moderately  quench  and  delay  his 
thirstie  appetite.  And  in  this  his  amending,  one  point 
dihgeutly  above  all  other  is  to  be  observed  and  attended, 
that  he  never  put  his  hand  or  foote  out  of  the  bed  to 
refresh  or  coole  himselfe,  the  which  to  doe  is  no  lesae 
payiie  than  short  duath."* 

Again.inHoliushed's  "Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,"  it  is  related — "  In  this  same  yesire  (1485)  a 
new  kinde  of  sickenes  bivaded  suddenhe  the  people  of 
this  land,  passing  through  the  same  from  the  one  end 
to  the  other.  It  began  about  the  one  and  twentith  of 
September,  and  contmued  untill  the  end  of  October, 
being  so  aharpe  and  deadlie,  that  the  hke  was  uever 
heard  of  to  anie  man's  remembrance  before  this  time.""(" 
Eobert  Fabyan  notices  it  in  the  following  terms :  "  And 
upon  the  xj  day  of  Octobre  neste  folowynge,  than 
bejTige  the  swetynge  sykuesse  of  newe  begon,  dyed  the 
sayd  Thomas  Hylle  than  of  London  mayer,  &  for  hyra 
was  chosen  as  mayer  sir  Wyllyam  Stokker  knyght  and 
draper,  wliich  dyed  also  of  the  sayd  sykenesse  shortly 
after ;  &  then  John  Warde  grocer,  was  chosen  mayer, 
which  so  continued  tyll  the  Peeste  of  Syraonde  and 
Jude  folowynge."!  Hecker  records  a  second,  but  less 
i?e\'ere  attack  m  1506§,  of  whicli  John  Hardyng  in  his 


•  Grafton's  Chroaiclea,  or  History  of  England,  vol,  ii.  p.  IGO. 

t  HoliiiHhed'a  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
rol.  iii.  p.  482. 

J  The  New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France,  by  Robert  Fabyan, 
..  673. 

§  Becker's  Epidemics,  p.  197. 
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"  Chronicles"  says,  "  Howbeit  by  y"  reason  of  the  remedy 
y'  was  iiiueted  for  it  y"  laste  time  before  it  dyd  y'  lease 
hurte,"*  III  Hall's  "  Chroiiicles  "  it  is  spoken  of  in  con- 
nexion with  an  infirmity  of  the  king,  which  had  re- 
turned every  spring  :  "And  because  for  the  most  part, 
the  harme  and  evell  that  chaunceth  to  the  piince, 
is  parted  and  communicated  to  his  subjectes  and  people, 
the  olde  sweatynge  whereof  you  heard  before  amongest 
the  commons  of  the  realme,  came  again. "f  A  third 
also  occurred  in  July,  1517,  which  was  more  de- 
structive in  the  niuuber  of  its  victims,  more  severe  in 
its  character,  and  more  rapid  in  its  course  tlian  either 
of  the  two  preceding  outbreaks ;  so  much  so  that 
among  the  lower  classes  who  lived  crowded  together  in 
the  city,  the  deaths  were  innmnerable,  and  very  many 
of  the  higher  classes  were  cut  off  without  any  premoni- 
tory symptoms ;  so  that  between  perfect  health  and 
death  there  lay  but  a  brief  tcnii  of  five  or  sis  hours.J 
But  in  neitJier  of  the  first  two  outbreaks  did  the  disease 
extend  beyond  England,  or  rather  beyond  the  Eoglisli ; 
for  although  in  the  epidemic  of  1517  it  was  extended 
to  Calais,  yet,  curiously  enough,  it  was  confined  to  the 
EngUsh  inhabitauts§ — making  obvious  what  Hecker 
has  stated,  that  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  sweating 
sickness  hiy  in  the  habits  of  the  English  themselves, 
whose  intemperance,  like  most  other  besetting  sins,  was 
covered  by  a  display  of  religions  zeal.  Large  draughts 
were  drunk  in  honour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  each 
of  the  twelve  Apostles ;  and,  when  these  were  ex- 
hausted, they  ransacked  the   list  of  venerated  Saints 

•  Hardyng'a  Clironiclea,  p.  550. 

t  Hall'a  Chronicles,  containing  (he  History  of  England,  p.  502. 

j  Hecker,  p.  182.     Hall,  p.  592. 

§  Iliiil.  p.  211. 
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wlidse  memory  they  pledged.*  The  intercourse  between 
England,  IloUand,  and  France  was  very  ft-equent ;  yet 
was  there  not  a  single  case  propagated  to  either  coiuitry, 
except  to  the  English  inhabitants  of  Calais,  who,  like 
tlie  rest  of  their  countrymen,  were  greatly  addicted  to 
coarse  gluttony  and  nocturnal  carousings-f 

Again,  the  epidemic  occurred  in  1528,  when  it  was 
still  more  general  and,  if  possible,  more  severe,  justify- 
ing the  epithet  which  was  given  to  it  of  "  The  great 
mortality."  It  is  reported  by  Hall  and  Fabyan,  during 
the  following  year  it  extended  into  Germany  and  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  Europe,  where  the  alann 
which  prevailed  in  consequence  bordered  on  maniacal 
despfui'.J  The  last  attack  was  in  1552,  whereof,  sajB 
Fabyan,  "  there  died  in  the  first  weke  eight  hundred 
persones,  and  then  it  ceased,  thanks  be  to  God."§  On 
tliis  occasion  the  banks  of  the  Severn  were  the  focus  of 
the  malady,  whence  it  was  diffused  in  every  direction, 
and  then  again  it  was  observed  that  it  uniformly  spared 
foreigners  in  England,  but  followed  the  English  into 
foreign  comitries.|| 

The  silence  of  EngUah  medical  ^vi'iters  on  the  disease 
is   perfectly  inespUcable,  unless   we   accept  Hecker'a 

■  Strati's  Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  p.  26i.  t  Hficker,  p.  213. 

X  Fabyan,  p.  699;  Hail,  p.  750.  §  Fabyan,  p.  711. 

I  In  reading  the  "  Chronicles  "  from  which  we  Lave  quoted,  the 
thought  natimiUy  suggests  itself  that,  in  these  early  days  of  our 
literature,  authors  dealt  so  freely  with  their  orthography,  that  if  a 
correct  method  of  spelling,  if  any  such  there  were,  did  not  present 
itflelf  to  the  mind,  they  adopted  an  arbitrary  one;  and  we  are  given 
to  infer  as  much  from  some  hooks  which  Wilham  Caxton  translated 
into  "  this  rude  and  symple  Englyssh ;  "  as,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Poly- 
cronycon  imprinted  by  him,  after  hainng  somewhat  chaitnged  the 
nide  and  old  Englysslie,  that  is,  to  wet-e,  certayne  words  which  in 
those  daj-sbe  neither  voyd  ne  understand  en."     Lond.  1842. 
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reason,  that,  as  they  did  not  find  it  noticed  by  thi 
revered  masters,  tlie  Greeks,  they  were,  generally,  too 
ignorant  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  it,  and  m 
they  left  it  untouched.  Ei-asmiie,  a  shrewd  observer  of 
the  habits  of  tlie  English  during  the  sixteenth  centiuy, 
was,  probably,  not  verj'  far  from  the  truth  in  imputing 
the  frequent  visitations  of  the  plague,  as  well  as  of  the 
sweating  sickness,  to  the  filtliy  condition  of  the  houses 
generally :  so  bad  were  they,  that  lie  was  deterred 
fix)m  accepting  the  splendid  offers  of  Heniy  VIII.  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  induce  Iiim  to  fix  his  residence  in 
Enghincl* 

Wliilst  the  profession  was  agitated  by  the  pole] 
of  the  Sangrados,  a  new  continent  was  discovered,-' 
new  era  was  opened  to  the  destinies  of  the  hui 
species,  and  an  unbounded  field  presented  itself  for  the 
exertion?  of  the  most  sanguine  actirity,  Li  1492, 
Christopher  Columbus  first  sighted  America,  and,  shortly 
after,  lYancis  Hernandez,  a  physician  of  great  repute, 
was  sent  out  by  Philip  U.  to  make  obsei-vations,  and  to 
report  on  the  natural  productions  of  Spanish  America ; 
and  the  residt  was  (though  some  few  years  after  his 
death f)  his  work,  entided  "Nova  Flantarum,  Aiuma- 

•  A  magnificent  apftrtment,  a  yearly  pensiou  of  COO  florioa,  and  a 
benefice  that  produced  yearly  100  marks,  were  not  Hufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  diagiist  he  felt  at  tlic  incommodious  anil  bad  ex- 
poidtion  of  the  houses,  the  filthineaa  of  ttie  streets,  and  the  BlutTiab- 
nesa  within  doors.  The  fliiors  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed  ynth 
lushes,  under  which  lie  unmolested  an  ancleot  collection  of  lees, 
grease,  fragmcntfi,  bones,  spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cute,  and 
evetything  that  is  naNty. 

t  By  some  curious  accident  tlie  mnnuBcript  of  Francis  Hernandez 
was  lost,  and  appeai'ed  some  years  after  tlie  death  of  the  author, 
wben  it  was  publitiieiJ,  It  was  dedicated  to  Philip  II.,  and  waa  is 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Franc,  Xuv.  de  Zelada, 
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lium,  et  Mineralimn  Mexicanorum  HJatoria,"  wherein  a 
long  list  of  new  medicines  is  contained.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  another  work,  fi'om  the  pen  of  Nicliolas 
Jlonardes,  containing  an  account  of  the  medical  sub- 
stances imported  fi-om  America,  wliich  was  ti'anslated 
into  French  by  Le  Echiee,  and  into  English  by  John 
Frampton,  merchant,  with  the  following  inHatetl  title  : 
"  Joyftill  newes  out  of  the  new  founde  worlde ;  wherein 
are  declai-ed  the  rare  and  singular  vertues  of  diverse 
and  sundrie  herbs,  trees,  oyles,  plants  and  stones ; 
with  their  applications,  as  well  to  the  use  of  physic 
as  chirm-gerie,  the  saied  beyng  well  apphed  biyugeth 
such  present  remedie  for  all  diseases  as  male  seem  alto- 
gether incredible;  notwithstanding  by  practize  founde 
out  to  bee  true."  Englished  from  the  Spanish,  1577. 
Another,  and  a  more  important  work,  appeared  early 
in  the  sixteenth  centmy  by  Monsignor  Giovamii  Bat- 
tista  l^amusio*,  embracing  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
records  of  the  labours  of  these  pioneers  in  the  New 
World.  In  this  latter  work,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
discovery  of  a  spring  in  Florida  by  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  in  1508,  wlio,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks  in  his 
"  History  of  America,"  "  had  heard  and  believed  the 
tale  of  a  fountain  which  possessed  virtues  to  renovate 
the  life  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its  stream,  or 
give  a  perpetuity  of  youth  to  the  happy  man  who 
should  drink  of  its  ever-flowing  waters."t    So  universal 

•  Racolta  delle  Navigationi  et  Viaggi  da  Mon,  Gio.  Battkta 
Ramuaio.  Hib  words  are,  "  Et  in  qiiesto  tempo  ai  divulgo  quella 
favoladel  fonl«,  che  fecera  ringio venire,  et  toroarc  giovani  et  freschi 
i  vecchi." 

I  According  to  a  tradition  current  among  tlie  natives  of  Puerto 

Kico,  an  island  of  the  Bahama  group,  called  fiiniini,  cont&ined  tLia 
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was  this  belief,  that  it  was  credited  in  Spain,  not  by  all 
the  people  and  the  court  only,  but  by  those  who  were 
distinguished  for  virtue  and  intelligence,  Natm-e  was 
to  discover  the  secrets  for  wliicli  alchemy  had  toiled  in 
vain ;  and  the  ehxir  of  life  was  to  flow  fi'om  a  ]»er- 
petual  fountain  of  the  New  World,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  ghttering  with  gems  and  gold.  But  Ponce  de 
Leon  was  destined  to  remaui  an  old  man,  and  prema- 
turely so,  by  tlie  furrows  which  hard  sei-vice  had 
imprinted  on  his  cheeks.  "  He  desu-ed  immortality  on 
earth,  and  gained  its  shadow."  * 

Connected  with  the  discovery  of  America  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  question,  which  relates  to  tlie  origin 
and  spread  of  one  of  the  most  awful  diseases  which 
has  ever  afflicted  mankind  ;  and  which  points  in  a 
remai'kable  maimer  to  the  public  morals  of  the  day. 
Morahty,  however,  is  a  matter  rather  of  sentiment  than 
of  fixed  rule ;  and  the  proverb  which  declares  "  ce  qui 
est  vice  au  nord  est  vertu  au  midi,"  determuiing  as  it 
does  that  the  axiom  has  the  sanction  of  common  sense, 
as  well  as  of  common  opinion,  may  in  some  degree 
ser\'e  as  an  apology  for,  as  weU  as  an  explanation  of 
the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  subject  is  noticed  in  medi- 
cal Uterature  we  find  it  recoi'detl  that  sovereigns  and 
Bcrfs,  03  well  as  princes  and  priests,  were  sufiering  the 
penalty  of  one  common  delinquency. 

Towards  the  end  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  an  observa- 

(bunlain,  in  search  of  which  Ponce  de  Leon  visited  every  islood,  and 
drank  of  every  fountain,  river,  and  lake  until  he  discovered  Florida, 
which  he  BO  named  in  conaoijuence  of  the  discovery  being  made  on  a 
Palm  Sunday,  and  the  ground  being  covc^  with  flowers,  "  Pascua 
Florida."     Penny  Cyclopedia,  art.  "  Ponce  de  Leon." 

•  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  the  United  Slates,  by  George 
Biincroft,  vol.  i.  chap.  li.  pp.  S'i-Si. 


tion  was  made  by  Philip  Gabriel  Hensler,  that  the 
dreadful  disease,  which  was  known  as  leprosy  (Lepra 
nodosa),  had  gradually  ceased  to  exist ;  but  that  another 
and  milder  species  still  continued,  more  especially  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain.* 

As  Lepra  decreased,  another  disease,  of  an  equally 
formidable  character,  to  which  the  name  of  Syplulis 
was  given,  quickly  increased  •(■ ;  and  possessing  as  it  did 
many  of  the  characters  of  lepra  it  was  thought  by 
some,  as  by  Gordonius,  John  of  Gaddesden,  Gul.  de 
Saliceto,  and  others,  that  the  disease  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Arabs,  though  imperfectly  described  and 
represented  under  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of 
lepra,  and  other  cutaneous  affections ;  and  that  the  one 
had  been  transmuted  mto  the  other.  But  Nichoks 
Leonicenus  first  declared  that  it  was  altogether  a  new 
and  distinct  diseasej,  and  Leonard  Fuchs  distinctly 
affinns  that  it  was  a  disease  newly  imported  from 
America,  in  1493,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  con- 
found it  with  any  pre-existing  cutaneous  affection.  It 
was  moreover  admitted,  by  the  most  learned  and  ex- 
perienced physicians,  to  be  a  new  disease  of  modem 
origin  in  Europe,  and  one  which  neither  Greeks  nor 
Arabs  knew  of.^     Le  Clerc  observes,  that  "  if  the  dis- 


.  iii.  p.  C2.  t  Ibid-  vol-  iii-  p-  66. 

{  Leoniceni  (Nicolai)  de  EpidemiA  quam  It&ii  Uorbiim  Gallicum, 
Golli  vero  Neapoliiamun  vocant,  Liber  4to.  Venetiis,  in  Donio  AJdi 
Manutii,  1497.  Thw  treatise  ia  generaUy  considered  to  have  been 
the  firet  work  printed  on  the  subject.  M.  Kenouiird  and  Sprengel 
pronounce  it  to  have  beon  so;  but  it  was  preceded  by  the  poem,  in 
Latin  and  German,  of  Sebastian  Drant,  and  by  the  work  of  Grun- 
peuk  :  "  Eulogiiun  de  Scorra  PeatilenliuU  sive  MaJa  de  Franios." 
Item,  Joseph  de  Grunpeck  de  eadem  Re.     4to,  AuguBtte,  1496. 

§  Aatruc,  De  Morbis  VenerelB,  trans,  by  W.  Barrowby,  vol. 
pp.  2,  3. 
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temper  had  been  ancient  it  must  liave  been  noticed,  i 
not  by  practising  physicians,  by  the  poets  at  least ; 
8o  fruitful  a  subject  would  never   liave  escaped 
raillery  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio."* 

Torella,  physician  to  Cassar  Borgia,  lived  and  prs 
tised  at  its  fiiBt  outbreak,  and  asserted  tliat  it  was  r 
the  sarae  disease,  nor  a  modification  of  tlie  san 
that  which  had  been  so  beautifully  desciibcd  by  Art 
as  Elepliantiasis ;  but  a  new  disease,  which  he  ; 
buted  to  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  the  planets. 
BnsU  Valentine,  who  described  it  as  the  new  disea 
the    soldiers  (neue    Krankheit  der   Kriegsleute)  , 
additional  evidence  to  the  above.f 

Again,  Fracastor,  in  his  work  entitled  "  De  Mori 
Contagiosis,"  obseiTcd  that  elephantiasis  had  becom 
80  rare  that  "  uesciverunt  quidnam  esset  elephantJasd 
nisi  hie  morbus,  quem  GaUicum  api}ellavenint."     Sti 
it  had  not  altogether  disappeared  ;  for  in  1520  it  i 
common  both  in  HoUimd  and  Germany,  and  was  s 
buted,  by  Eoderic  de  Fonseca,  to  the  sour  eabba^ 
cheese,  and  bad  beer,  which  the  iuliabitants  ] 
partook  of.      Nor  had  it  altogether  passec 
France;  for  Louis  XIII.,  as  late  as  1626,  coramandei 
two  physicians,  David  and  Juste  Laigneau,  to  revi 
all  the  truly  leprous,  and  to  separate  them  from  oti 
diseased   persons ;    and   subsequently   Louis  XIV.  set  ] 
apart  the  Hospital  St.  Mesmin,  wherein  leprosy  ceased  .j 
to  exist  as  an  epidemic.^ 


'  See  also  Aatnic,  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  5. 

■f  Ilistoire  do  la  Chimie,  par  1e  Dr.  Ferd.  Hoofer,  vol.  i.  p 

J  Spreagel,  vol.  iii.  p.  G3.     Leiuniua  (LcvinHa),  who  gave  i 

plicit  credence   to  all  miraciiloiis  tnles  of  his  day,  wrote  a 

ailitled  "  De  Miniculis  Occultia  Naturre,"  wherein  he  states  (lib.  i 
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Tliase  phyBJciana  who  lived  and  wrote  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  syphihs  was  brought  into 
Europe  as  above  stated.  CoradinuB,  in  his  "  Opus- 
culum  de  Morbo  Gallico,"  published  in  1497  ;  Gaspar 
Torellji,  physician  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1500; 
Jacobus  Cataneus,  151G  ;  Peter  Maynard,  in  1 518  ;  Gon- 
zalvo,  in  1535;  and  Gabriel  Fallopius,  in  1564,— bear 
witness  to  the  same  fact ;  and  Anlouius  Musa  Brassa- 
volus,  who  lived  and  practised  at  the  tune,  even  recites 
the  pnrticulars  of  its  first  introduction :  "  In  April, 
1494,"  he  says,  "  Bartholomew  Columbus,  the  brother 
of  Christopher,  arrived  in  Hispaniola  (Dominique) 
with  three  sliips,  which  returned  to  Spain  iu  the  same 
year,  with  P.  Boyle,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  Pedro  de 
Mai^arit,  a  Calabrian  gentleman,  severely  affected  with 
the  distemper," 

In  1494,  Charles  \ILI.,  king  of  France,  invaded 
Italy,  and  entered  Naples  in  Febi-uary,  1495  ;  he  re- 
turned to  France  in  October  of  the  same  year,  leaving 
behind  him  Gilbert,  Count  de  Montpensier,  with  6000 
men,  many  of  whom  were  then  affected.  The  father 
of  Gabriel  Fallopius  was  with  Charles  at  Naples,  and 
communicated  to  his  son  an  accomit  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease.  But  each  nation  to  which  it  was 
imputed  deuied  the  charge  of  having  first  propagated 
it,  and  euch  indulged  in  recriminating  its  neighbour ; 
for,  says  Gabriel  Fallopius,  "  Itah  Galhcum  morbum 

chap.  lii.  p.  2C9),  that  in  Holland  the  public  cenaora,  who  were 
deputed  to  detect  nnd  set  apart  the  leproua,  determined  the  existence 
of  the  disaase  hj  throwing  into  tl)e  urine  of  ihe  suspected  person  a 
little  of  the  oxidated  Bkiiiiminga  of  lead  (mansicot).  If  it  sank,  the 
perBon  was  judged  to  be  healthy ;  but  if  it  BWtua,  the  individual  v> 
thought  to  be  affected  with  lepra. 
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voraiit ;  Galli  scabicni,  vel  morbuin  Itulicum,  vocant*  ; 
vocant  quinetiani  Hisjjanicam  scabiem,  quoiiiam  affectus 
ab  Hispauis  coinmunicatus  est  G^rmaiiis." 

Sj'denham  thought  that  its  origin  might  be  referred 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  or  to  some  portion  of  the  negix> 
countiy  thereabout ;  under  the  supposition  that  Yaws 
(an  epidemic  disease  of  Guinea)  and  sypliilis  were 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  disease ;  but  in  an 
article  on  yaws  in  tlie  '■  Cyclopajdia  of  Practical  Medi- 
cuie,"  Dr.  Kerr  has  shown  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  both  diseases,  and  that  they  differ. 

Fernel,  who  published  his  "  Universa  Medicina  "  in 
1580,  informs  us  that  many  Uieologiaus  believed  and 
inculcated  the  doctraie  that  tlie  disease  was  a  judgment 
from  the  Almighty  to  testify  against  the  sins  of  tlie 
nations  ;  whilst  the  astrologers  generally  attributed  its 
appearance  to  tlie  peculiar  constitution  of  the  planets 
and  two  echpses  of  the  sun. 

One  of  the  most  carefiil  investigators  and  voluminouj 
writers  on  the  subject  was  John  Astruc,  physician  to 
the  king  of  France,  and  to  Augustus  II.  of  Poland, 
who  pubhshed  a  treatise  in  1737,  containing  an  account 
of  the  original  propagation  and  contagion  of  the  dis- 
teniper.f  Midtuig  use  of  an  argument  like  that  of 
Le  C'ierc,  he  assumed  that  if  it  had  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  it  would  have  been  noticed  by 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Persiua,  Catullus,  Martial,  or Petronius ; 
but  all  are  silent  on  the  matter.     He  then  shows  tha 


•  Fcrnul  relates  that  it  first  appeared  in  the  Frencli  army  4 
Naplos,  in  U93  :  "  Undo  k  GdiiH  Neapolitanus,  a  Neapolita 
liciiB  Murbua  est  nppcUatua." — Jolirinnis  FerueVa   Univerat 
eina;  ile  Lue  Vencreii,  p.  582. 

t  Aatruc,    De    Morbia  VenereJB,  translated  by   Wiliiatn    ' 
fowby.     Lond.  1737. 
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tliii  disease  was  common  in  the  Antilles  when  tliscovered 
by  Christopher  Cohirabu?,  and  especially  in  the  island 
of  nispaniola,  which  was  subsequently  called  Domi- 
nique ;  that  it  was  from  thence  transported  to  Europe, 
as  stated  by  Brassavohis,  where  it  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  the  Spaniards,  from  them  to  the  NeapoUtans, 
from  both  of  them  to  the  French,  and  from  all  these  to 
other  nations.  WilUam  Becket,  a  surgeon  in  London, 
affinned  tliat  the  disease  was  previously  known  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  published  two  papers  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  vols.  xxx.  and  xxxi  (the  first  in  1718), 
to  prove  that  it  was  known  in  England  long  before 
1494,  and  that  it  was  called  Brenning.  But  Astruc 
meets  and  explains  every  argument  of  Beckot's  ;  and 
Dr.  Freind,  in  his  "  History  of  Medicine,"  confinns  the 
opinion  of  Astruc,  that  it  was  brought  from  the  West 
Indies.  "  One  thing,"  says  he,  "  is  remarkable ;  the 
Spaniards  upon  their  first  expedition  to  America 
brought  home  from  thence  this  contagious  disorder,  and 
soon  after  carried  another  of  eqmd  infection  thitlier, 
the  small-pox,  of  which  the  Indian  prince  Montezuma 
died."  He  moreover  stat&s,  "  it  often  went  by  the 
name  of  Patursa,  the  very  expression  wliich  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Indians,"  Physicians,  astonished  at  the 
novelty  of  the  disease,  and  finding  that  the  medicines 
which  were  usually  given  in  leprosy  (a  disease  in  some 
respects  resembling  this),  proved  ineffectual,  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  treat  it,  and  in  despair,  left  it  for  a  time  in 
the  hands  of  quacks  and  mountebanks.  But  Gonsalvo 
Ferrand,  who  was  himself  affected  at  Naples,  and 
knowing  no  cure,  went  ofi"  to  the  West  Indies  to  find 
out  how  the  natives  treated  it.  He  soon  discovered 
tliat  guaiacuni  was  chiefly  relied  on — an  instance  of 
a  country  protlucing  both  disease  and  antidote — and 
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retuinc'cl  to  Sjjain,  where  he  made  a  large  fortune  1 
the  use  of  it.*     Velasius  informs  us  that  Charles  "1 
Wiis  cured  of  the  disease  by  guaiacum  ;  aud  ita  virtui 
were  also  extolled  in  a  poem  by  Fracastor;  but,  . 
spite  of  it  and  other  remedies,  Francis  L  of  France 
is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  malady. -f* 
It  may  well  be  imagined,  that,  on  the  appearance  of  s 
formidable  a  disease,  which  menaced  the  entire  i 
struction  of  the  human  race,  and  subjected  phy^ciaj 
to  tlie  greatest   ignominy,  for  their  ignorance  of  iiS 
nature,  as  well  as  of  the  remedies  for  ita  cure,  evei 
practitioner  treated  it  according  to  his  own  peculiar" 
fancy,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  Asiatic  cholera  treated 
in  our  own  day.     Many  employed  sassafras,  another 
American  antidote,  which  was  introdnced  by  Nicholas 
Monardes;  whilst  others  depended  on  opiates.     Latea^d 
still,  sarsaparilla,  anotlier  native  of  the  New  WorldjI  I 
was  introduced  as  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy;  bul 
experience  did  not  verify  the  encomiums  which  wei 
bestowed  on  any  of  these.     In  some  parts  of  Sp 
where    the   fluxing    of  metals   was  practised, 
observed,  that  tlie  workmen  who  were  engaged  in  the 


•  Freind's  Hintorjpr  Medicine. 

■f  In  tJiia  poem,  or  "  Ti-aclattiH  de  Syphilide,"  wliich  he  dedica 
to  die  Cnrdinal  Benibo,  Fracastor  gives  an  account  of  the  « 
symptoms,  and  of  tlie  advantages  of  mercurial  inunction  and  saixn 
^on.      Fi'scnstor  obtained  Ida  repulntion  by  the  "  Syphilis," 
.which  Mr.  HaJlam  remarks  :    "  An  he  thought  fit  lo  make  choice  C 
the  Biibject,  there  ia  no  reader  but  must  admire  the  beauty  a 
variety  of  hia  dit^esaioiiB,  the  vigour  and  nobleness  of  his  Etylci?! 
Once  only  haa  it  been  the  praise  of  geniiia  to  have  delivered  tlwfl 
rules  of  practical  art  in  all  the  graces  of  the  most  delicious  poetryjT 
without  inSation,  without  obKciirifj,  without  affectation,  and  gett^ 
ralJy,  perhopa,  with    tlio  prectsLoB  of  truth."     Fracastor  n 
have  made  Manilius  his  model  in  the  didactic  portion  of  his  poem.   ' 
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oijeration,  if  attacked  with  the  disease,  regained  thuir 
liealth  without  taking  any  medicine  at  all ;  aud  thus  it 
occurred,  that  mercury  was,  by  chance,  discovered  to 
be  a  specific;  but  for  which,  the  disease  might  have 
been  still  imconquerable.  Mercury  was  used  exter- 
nally as  early  as  1497 ;  but  Paracelsus  first  gave  it 
internally,  and  upbraided  physicians  for  depending  on 
guaiacum  and  Cliina  root ;  he  also  was  the  first  to  show 
that  syphilis  modified  most  other  affections  by  its 
presence ;  and  so  common  was  it  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  that  all  diseases  assumed,  more, 
or  less,  a  syphiloid  character.  It  may  be  quoted, 
however,  as  a  uotable  example  of  tlie  benefit  which 
the  study  of  methcine  has  conferred  on  mankind ;  for 
just  in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  its  effects  on  the 
oi'gftnic  tissues,  and  of  the  therapeutical  action  of  the 
remedies  employed  against  it  have  increased,  the  affec- 
tion itself  has  diminislied  both  in  intensity  and  com- 
plexity. And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
medical  history  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  allusion  to  the  alchemists, 
who  bequeathed  to  us  a  few  metallic  and  mineral 
preparations  for  the  c\u^  of  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  impulse  which  springs 
frora  the  avai'ice  of  the  human  heart,  every  tale  of 
wonder  was  lakcd  up  in  France  for  the  amusement  of 
the  perturbed  mind  of  Charles  VL;  and,  as  the  ma- 
nipulations of  alchemists  promised  more  marvellous 
results  than  any  otlier  occupation,  the  number  of 
adepts  greatly  increased. 

Another  inducement  originated  in  a  book  written 
by  Nicholas  Flamel,  a  native  of  Pontoise,  wherein  he 
affirmed  that  he  lifid  converted  a  quantity  of  mercury 
into  silver  and  gold.    The  impossibility  of  the  thing  is 
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SO  iiniversatly  recognised,  that  if  a  man  were  to  mtlke 
similar  boast  now,  we  should  know  what  to  til 
Alcheniistii,  however,  appealed  to  the  sudden  afHueiV 
of  Flamcl  to  substantiate  their  art ;  whilst  others,  li 
fanatical,  have  hinted  that  the  book  was  an  inveni 
to  divert  the  king.* 

Contemporaneously  with   several    adepts  of 
notef,  Basil  Valentine  is  sujijjosed  to  have  hved  in 
early   part   of  tlie    fifteenth    century.     According 
Gudeniis  J,  he  was  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Erfiirtii 
Prussia.     We  have  already  spoken  of  him  incident 
as  the  discoverer  of  several  salts  of  antimony  whi< 
are   now  used  in  medicine,  and  as  having  been  the 
first   to    describe    sulphuric    and    hydrocldoric    acids. 
His  works,  according    to   Hoefer  were   very   popular 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  hie  "  Revel 
tion  of  Secret  Artifices  "  (Offenbahning  der  verborgeni 
Handgrifie) ;  but  they  are  seldom  heard  uf  now.     His- 
discoveries,  however,  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  history, 
although  be  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  errors  of 
alchemy. 

Motschmann,  in  his  "Erfordia  Litterata,"  has  sug- 
gested that  Valentine  was  not  his  real  name,  because  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  provincial  fist  of  the  Benedic- 
tines at  Erfurth,  nor  in  the  general  fist  of  that  order  in 
the  archives  at  Eome. 


lar I 


"  HiHtoire  de  lit  Chimio,  p,ir  k-  Dr.  Ferd.  Hocfcr,  torn.  i.  p.  135. 
Paris,  1842. 

t  Jacques  Cteur  in  France,  Count  Bernard  of  Padua,  MarccJIua 
Ficinns  of  Florence,  Auracb  of  Strashxirg,  Tliomaa  Norton  of  Eng- 
land, Tritheim  of  Austrift,  Isaac  of  Holland,  and  many  olherH. 

t  "Eadera  tetale  (ecUicet  anno  UI3}  Barilius  Valentinna  in 
diyi  Petri  monaaterio  vixit,  arte  mcdica  et  imtnrali  indagatione 
admirabilis."  —  Joan  Maurit.  Giideiius  in  Hiftoria  ErforiUensi, 
Erfurti,  1675. 
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The  frequent  recurrence  of  epidemic  diseases  during 
the  fifteenth  ccntxuy  is  noticed  by  Short,  Pistorius, 
Hecker,  Femehus,  Webster,  and  others.  Tliese  pesti- 
lential visitations  were,  doubtless,  occasioned  by  the 
filth,  in  which  the  most  affluent  of  people  lived,  and  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  at  that  time.  Moreover, 
we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Guy  de  Chanliac  to 
that  effect ;  for  he  noticed  that  the  plague  was  remark- 
ably fatal  to  the  Carmelite  monks  at  Avignon,  who 
were  notoriously  dirty  and  indolent ;  and,  as  a  ftuther 
illustration,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  social  habits  of  tlte  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
many  of  these  diseases  have  died  out.  The  plague, 
the  sweating  sickness,  and  leprosy,  are  now  known  to 
us  only  as  historical  facts,  whilst  dysentery,  fever,  and 
other  zymotic  tliseases,  stLlI  cHng  to  us  with  more  or 
less  intensity,  according  to  our  neglect  or  observance 
of  hygienic  laws. 

That  practical  experience  which  might  have  been 
apphed  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  was 
never  thought  of,  or  so  vaguely  timied  to  account, 
that,  as  no  great  mystery  was  disclosed  by  it,  so  no 
manifest  result  ensued.  And  this  naturally  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  profession  at  that 
period. 

In  Italy,  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  reverenced  as 
the  models  of  physicians,  whilst  Albucasis  was  the 
ideal  standard  of  the  surgeons.*  The  Italian  univer- 
sities conferred  degrees  on  physicians  and  surgeons 
alike ;  and,  although  no  great  advance  in  medicine 
or  surgery  was  made  by  either,  yet  the  practitioners  of 
each  department  maintained  a  spirit  of  good  fellow- 


'  Girodat,  p.  32. 
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ship,  and  evinced  a  certain  amount  of  diligence  in  their 
respective  pursuits,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
mere  followers  and  commentators  of  ancient  autho- 
rities. From  Italy,  the  taste  for  Greek  literature  ex- 
tended itself  into  Germany,  where  an  unrestrained 
expression  of  thought  and  a  free  press  were  accorded 
by  MaximiUan,  who  thus  became  the  instrument  by 
which  rays  of  Ught  were  projected  on  a  path  over  which 
Luther  was  destined  to  travel.* 

But  in  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  administration  of 
hospitals  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Even 
on  the  battle-field  priests  were  esteemed  above  surgeons^ 
if  we  may  depend  on  Moehsenf,  who  states  that  by 
order  of  the  first  Council  of  Eatisbon  eveiy  commander 
should  have  two  bishops  with  priests  and  chaplains; 
and  every  colonel  should  be  attended  with  a  confessor. 

No  mention  is  made  of  field  hospitals  or  army  sur- 
geons in  the  middle  ages  until  about  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  field  surgeons  were  appointed  for  die  use  of 
the  commanders  and  principal  officers,  but  not  for  the 
service  of  the  field  hospital  That  was  superintended 
by  priests.: 

In  France,  in  consequence  of  the  compromise  be- 
tween the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  their  subordinate 
clergy,  whereby  the  practice  of  surgery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  barbers,  the  relative  position  of  physicaans 
was  improved.  Being  admitted  as  members  of  the 
University,   they    were   so   inflated   with   their   titles, 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

f  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaften. 

J  When  Henry  V.  of  England  carried  on  war  in  France  in  1415, 
he  took  with  him  Nicholas  Colnet  as  field  surgeon  for  a  year,  for 
w^hich  he  received  forty  marks  or  pounds,  ten  quarterly.  See 
Rymer's  Foedera,  torn.  iv.  cap.  ii.  pp.  116,  117. 
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tliat  they  considered  their  dignity  compromised,  not 
only  by  the  practice  of  surgery,  but  even  by  visiting  a 
patient  in  bed.* 

For  a  long  time,  according  to  the  register  of  the 
University  of  Paiis,  their  ftmctions  were  confined  to  the 
examination  of  such  evidence,  either  in  the  shape  of 
excretions  or  detailed  accounts  of  cases,  as  might  be 
sent  to  them,  (a  custom  which  has  been  admirably 
illustrated  by  the  exquisite  paintings  of  Jan  Steen,) 
wliereupon  tliey  decided  on  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  appropriate  remedies. 

The  surgeons  were  not  membera  of  the  TJniveraity ; 
but  as  M.  Thou  informs  us,  were  regarded  rather  in  the 
Uglit  of  students,  of  which  there  were  two  orders,  tlie 
Madedm-Chirurfjienit,  and  C/^rcsf ;  the  former  V)euig 
quahfied  to  be  admitted  into  the  Faculty  and  University, 
on  the  condition  of  renouncing  eurgerj',  whilst  the  latter, 
not  having  been  educated  as  ecclesiastics,  were  deuietl 
the  privilege  of  such  advancement 

All  went  on  tolerably  well,  however,  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  previous  to  which  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  had  no  fixed  habitation.  In  tlie 
vicinity  of  a  holy  font,  in  the  chiu'ch  of  Notre  Dame, 
tiie  physicians  were  wont  to  meet ;  and  tliithor  ns  many 
of  the  sick  as  were  able  iiocked  to  them.|;  It  was  a 
curious  assembly,  and  one  not  imlikely  to  lead  to  much 
abuse  and  coiTuption,  where  ecclesiastics  ministered  to 
the  physical  iufirnxities  of  their  patients  and  immediately 
after  perhajje,  in  a  confessional  close  by,  absolved  them 
from  their  spiritual  delinquencies.§  Nor  were  instmicea 
wanting,  if  the  scandalous  reports  were  true,  in  which 


■  Girodat,  p.  17. 
I  Ibid.  p.  8i. 


t  Ibid.  p.  19 
§  lljitl.  loc.  c 
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the  saQctity  of  the  chiirch  was  grievously  desecrated  I 
the  licentious  monks.  The  Cardinal  Etoiiteville  had 
the  sagacity  to  estimate  the  demoralizing  influence  and 
opportunities  which  these  customs  gave  to  physicians  as 
well  as  to  patients,  and  obtained  from  tlie  Pope  a  re- 
vocation of  the  oitlinance  which  imposed  cehbacy  on 
the  members  of  the  Faculty ;  so  that,  in  1452,  they  were 
allowed  to  man-y,  and  made  to  forsake  their  cathedral 
haunts  and  benefices.*  Tlieir  emoluments  were  thus 
diminished  whilst  their  wants  were  increased  f;  where- 
upon began  the  jealousies  between  them  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  incorporated  College  of  St.  Louis,  which 
continued  with  more  or  less  intensity,  according  to  the 
reciprocal  acta  of  hostility  which  were  committed  by 
either  party,  for  more  than  three  centuries.  The  Faculty, 
by  virtue  of  its  affihation  with  the  University,  assumed 
a  supremacy  and  claimed  privileges  which  were  felt  to 
be  offensive  as  well  as  oppressive  towards  the  surgeons  ; 
whilst  these  latter,  by  encroacfiing  on  the  vocation  of 
the  physicians,  were  looked  upon  as  odious  rivals  and 
usurpers.^ 

The  barbers,  who  were  allied  with  the  surgeons,  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  already  alluded  to, 
were  duly  examined,  strove  to  extend  the  boundary  of 
their  hcence,  and  to  identify  themselves  more  intimately 
with  their  superiors,  by  whom  they  were  held  in  ri- 
gorous subjection ;  so  much  so  that  the  bondage 
eventually  became  irksome  and  intolerable.§     Taking 

•  Girodst,  p.  86.  t  Ibid.  p.  87.  J  Ibid.  p.  87. 

§  Girodat,  p.  92.  The  aurgeons  claimed  the  right  of  asainining 
candidates  for  membership  by  Tirtue  of  a  charter  conceded  to  them 
by  Philippe-le-Bel  in  1311.  They  were  embodied  in  the  oolltge, 
which  waa  called  the  "  College  de  Saint  Come."  The  privileges 
accorded  to  the  aurgeons  by  this  charter  appear  to  have  been  the 
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advantage  of  this  feeling  the  ]ihy-ician8  were  accused 
by  Pasqiiier  (and  be  quoted  the  subjoined  decree  of  the 
facidty*,  dated  1493,  as  a  proof)  of  ha\iiig  endea- 
voured to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  barbers  to  tlie  dis- 
advantage of  the  Bui^eons,  by  appointing  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  for  tlie  purpose  of  explaining  the  treatises 
of  Guy  de  Chauhac,  and  other  surgical  authors,  to  the 
funner.  Professing  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  profession  and  the  pubhc  weal,  they  made 
the  ignorance  of  the  barbers  a  pretext  for  educating 
them  ;  whilst,  in  fact,  they  made  them  more  formidable 
rivals  to  the  regular  surgeons.f 

The  barbers  being  thus  adopted  by  the  Faculty  in 
defiance  of  the  College  de  Saint  Come,  the  surgeons 
made  a  special  appeal  to  Uie  University  for  coufirina- 
tion  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  them  by  the  charter 
of  Philippe-le-Bel ;  but  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (Hehu), 
a  professed  enemy  of  the  surgeons,  declared  that  those 
privileges  had  lapsed. 

The  siu-geons  reciprocated  by  speaking  and  writing 
invectives  against  the  faculty,  an  instance  of  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Lanfranc.  "  O  Deus," 
says  he,  "  qnare  sit  hodie  tanta  differentia  inter  pliysi- 
cum  et  chii-urgum,  nisi  quoniam  physici  manualem 
operationem  laicis  reliquerunt,  aut  quoniam,  ut  dicunt, 
quidam  operari  mauibus  dedignantur,  aut,  quod  magis 


cause  of  tie  jealousy  and  discord  between  the  phj'aiciana  and  sur- 
geons. See  also  Pasquier,  Recherehes  aur  U  France,  liv.  is. 
ch.  xxii.  p.  869.     Fol.  Paris,  1620. 

•  "  Placuit  Facultati  quod  BarbiConsorcs  haberent  tinuin  de 
MagiHtria  Fncullatia  qui  legct  iis  Guidonfin  et  alios  duatorea  verbis 
latinia,  eis  exponendo  aliqiiando  verbis  fiuniliaribus  et  gallicis  se- 
cundum Buam  voluntatem." 

\  Girodut,  p.  102. 
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credo,  quoniam  operationis  modum  neceasarium  non 
noverunt  ?  " 

The  barbers,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  which 
they  received  from  the  Faculty,  became  a  third  party 
to  the  feud  * ;  and,  although  at  first  they  adopted  the 
quarrel  of  the  physicians,  as  a  requital  for  past  services, 
they  soon  discovered  interests  of  their  own,  whidi 
were  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  other 
two  bodies,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  their 
vocations  led  them  to  trench  on  the  province  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Each  party  thus  came  to  view 
its  rivals  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and,  as  time  wore  on, 
inherited  the  tancorous  and  vindictive  feelings  of  its 
predecessors,  notwithstanding  the  various  attempts  to 
effect  compromises  and  reconciliations,  and  in  spite  of 
the  direct  intervention  of  papal  and  royal  ordinances, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  work  of  Girodat.  In 
England  hkewise  dissensions  arose  between  the  different 
faculties. 

Eventually,  in  1515,  shortly  after  the  death  of  H^lin, 
another  appeal  was  made  to  the  University  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  which  resulted  in  a  decree  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  surgeons  and 
barbers,  and  that  the  Surgeons  should  be  members  of 
the  Faculty  with  permission  to  grant  diplomas  of  hcen- 
tiates,  and  doctors  in  surgeiy,  which  had  greater  attrac- 
tions for  the  members  than  the  more  peaceful  occupa- 
tion of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  f  The 
graduates  in  medicine  and  civil  law,  whose  respective 
stations  in  the  universities  had  never  been  positively 
determined,  embarked  in  a  vehement  controversy  on 

♦  Girodat,  p.  110. 

t  Life  of  Thomas  Linacre,  by  John  Noble  Johnson,  p.  87. 


that  subject.*  As  tlie  supreme  dignity  was  vested  in 
the  Cliurch,  aud  the  graduates  in  divinity  enjoyed  an 
undoubted  superiority  over  those  in  other  faculties, 
the  clergy  rested  satisfied  with  their  own  power,  and 
took  httle  trouble  to  ascertain  tlie  precedence  of  otln^rs. 
But  the  dispute  was  carried  on  with  great  acrimony 
by  the  facultiea  of  Civil  I^iw  and  Medicine,  and  even- 
tually terminated  in  the  victory  of  the  latter;  a  decree 
being  issued  whicli  assigned  to  the  graduates  in  medi- 
cine seats  in  convocation  on  the  right  side  of  the 
chancellor,  and  to  the  civihaus,  seats  on  the  left-f 

But  pui'e  physicians  were  then  very  rare  ;  for  medi- 
cine was  made  an  accomphshmeut  of  the  priesthood ; 
and  to  that  circumstance,  perhaps,  was  tlic  honour 
which  has  been  just  alluded  to  attributable.  The  deci- 
sion, moreover,  was  made  in  Uie  time  of  Henry  VL, 
who  gave  great  patronage  to  physicians,  and  deputed 
three,  in  conjunction  with  two  surgeons,  to  regulate 


'  A  curiouB  and  interesting  pampLIet  was  written  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Swift,  entitled,  "  The  Right  of  Precedence  between  I'hy- 
BicianB  and  CivilianB  inquired  into,"  wherein  he  decided  the  point  as 
follows :  "  The  nicest  logicians  will  allow  it  a  Mr  way  of  ai^uing  in 
all  cases,  K>  refer  in  things  what  is  true  as  to  persons;  and  iherufore 
I  conclude  if  pbysick  be  a  faculty  more  ancient  than  that  of  civil 
law,  then  it  literally  goes  before  it  {i.  e.),  takes  pbce  of  it;  and  1 
hope  it  will  not  be  denied  that  physick  im  aa  old  as  the  occsnion  of  it, 
as  old,  indeed,  within  a  few  days  as  mankind,  which  can  by  no 
uieaoR  be  said  of  the  other  (in  comparison)  upstart  profeodon,  unless 
any  one  will  be  so  hardy  to  affirm  there  was  a  Doctors'  Commons  or 
Bishops'  Court  in  Paradise." 

t  Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre,  p.  87.  Swift,  in  the  pamphlet 
previously  alluded  to,  proposes  the  following  rule  to  be  observed  by 
all  profesBOrs  in  each  faculty,  and  their  understrappers :  "  That  a 
doctor  of  physick  fJiall  take  place  of  a  doctor  of  kws,  a  surgeon  of 
an  advocate,  an  apothecary  of  a  proctor  of  office,  and  a  loolh-drawer 
of  a  registrar  in  the  court." 

s4 
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biB  food  and  administer  hie  medicine,  of  wliich 
appears  to  have  taken  a  prodigious  quantity.* 

The  earliest  mandate  or  warrant  for  the  attendance 
of  a  physician  at  court  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
is  dated  33  Henry  VI. ;  when  the  person  whose  ser- 
vices were  required  was  summoned  by  an  order,  issued 
either  by  tlie  king  himself  mider  his  sign  manual  and 
privy  seal,  or  under  those  of  his  minister,  and  dis- 
charged at  the  termination  of  t)ie  disease  with  such 
remuneration  as  the  length  of  his  atteudaoce,  his  si  " 
or  the  munificence  of  his  sovereign  might  award. 

In  more  than  one  document  of  this  kind,  a  disl 
tion  is  made  between  the  rank  and  office  of  the  Ph; 
ciau  and  those  of  the  Apothecary  ;  the  services  of 
former  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  "in  reward^ 
term  expressive  of  an  honorarium,  or  gift,  and  not 
those  of  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  a  legal  demand.-|- 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  firsl 
part  of  the  sixteenth,  the  honour  attaclied  to  the  title 
of  Doctor  was  thought,  by  the  Germans,  to  be  greatest 
when  obtained  in  Gennany.  A  native  German, 
graduated  in   a   foreign  land,  was   tliereby  rendi 


•  Johnson's  Life  of  Linncrp,  p.  165, 

I  Ihid.  p.  ItiQ.  "  In  the  Cotton  Library  there  ia  a  volume 
extracis  from  an  original  book  of  accoiuita  of  llt^nry  VIII., 
aign  manual  at  tie  end  of  each  month,  Bupposed  lo  be  the  accounti 
of  Sir  O.  Bridgman,  which  contoine  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
Btat«  of  medicine  during  thut  reign,"  I  have  made  the  above  state- 
ment on  the  BUtliority  of  Johnson ;  but  Aikin,  iu  his  "  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Medicine,"  aaaerts  that  Nicholas  de  Femeham  was  called 
to  Court  by  Henry  IIT.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  John  of  Gad- 
deaden  in  the  fourteenth.  Of  Femeham  it  is  reported  that  he  wa« 
entertained  aa  domestic  physician,  at  a  largo  salary,  until  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Durham.     See  Aikin,  pp.  4,  5. 
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incapable  of  holding  certain  appointments,  which  were 
much  coveted  iu  tlie  imperial  court. 

According  to  the  etiquette  of  that  court,  a  very 
young  doctor  of  divinity  or  Law  took  precedence  of  the 
oldest  doctor  of  medicine ;  but  eventually  age  regu- 
lated the  value  of  the  honour. 

The  diplomas  of  all  three  conferred  cei-tain  privi- 
leges. K  circumstances  ever  brought  the  holders  of 
these  diplomas  before  a  judge,  they  might  remain 
seated  wiiilst  sentence  was  being  pronounced.  Their 
wives  were  authorised  to  dress  as  noble  ladies  did. 
The  old  German  doctor  might  wear  a  aword,  a  confes- 
sion of  nobility,  although  not  nobly  boru,  which  was 
never  made  either  in  France  or  Italy. 

He  was  moreover  ext;mpt  from  certain  taxes ;  he 
was  never  subjected  to  pay  tribute  of  customs  or  duty 
of  excise.  He  was  also  free  from  an'est ;  nor  could  he 
be  summoned  against  his  will  as  a  witness ;  but, 
when  he  chose  to  make  a  deposition,  his  oath  or 
his  word  was  held  to  be  twice  as  potential  as  that  of 
an  ordinary  man.* 

Nicholas  Hostresham  and  John  Fhreas,  two  English 
physicians,  are  said  to  have  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  during  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  as  neither 
of  them  advanced  the  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
the  only  interest  attaching  to  either  consists  of  an 
anecdote  concerning  the  latter,  who,  after  being  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  officiating  as  a  minister  of  the 
Ctmrch,  proceeded  to  Padua  to  study  physic,  and  after- 
wards to  Eome  to  practise  it. 

"He  translated  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  dedicated  it 

•  A  Book  about  Doctors,  by  J.  Cordy  JealTreson. 
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to  Pope  Paul  n.,  which  procured  for  him  from  that 
pontiff  the  fatal  gift  of  an  English  bishopric  But  he 
never  enjoyed  it ;  for  a  disappointed  candidate  for  the 
preferment  is  said  to  have  poisoned  hun,  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  consecration.* 

*  A  Book  about  Doctors,  by  J.  Cordy  Jeaffireson. 
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There  ia  nothing  more  difficult  than  a  really  just  com- 
parison of  one  age  with  another,  and  notliing  more 
natural  than  a  total  disregard  of  the  obstructions  which 
formerly  lay  in  the  way  of  scientific  advaiicemenL 
The  early  ages  of  ChiTstianity  were  pre-eminently  un- 
critical, 80  that  the  vices  of  the  priesthood,  whilst  they 
passed  unnoticed,  did  not  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
laity.  Civilisation  was  at  a  low  ebb,  therefore  the 
physical  attributes  of  Uie  sexes  were  chiefly  admired 
and  estimated  accordijigly.  Those  who  were  learned, 
occupied  themselves  more  with  the  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  ancient  classics  *  than  with  the  moral 
practices  of  their  nearest  nciglibours ;  but  as  tune  wore 
on,  the  revival  of  learning  brought  knowledge  and 
superstition  into  juxtaposition,  and,  for  a  time,  they 
remained  so  without  a  conflict ;  yet,  as  intellectual 
culture  advanced,  and  the  light  of  reason  exposed  the 
misdeeds  of  those  who  sliould  have  been  examples  to 
others,  a  good  deal  of  speculative  scepticism  arose  on 
the  one  hand,  and  inveterate  prejudice  and  antagonism 
on  the  otlier :  f  so  that,  although  there  had  never  before 
been  so  great  a  progress  in  scholarship,  there  had  never 
before  been  so  great  an  opposition  to  it. 


•  Spreagel)  toI.  iti.  p.  S. 


\  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Medicis,  the  Estes,  the 
Gonzages,  the  Sforzas,  and  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  Italy 
became  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  the 
stream  of  literature  was  once  more  traced  back  to  its 
fountain-head.*  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  were  studied 
in  the  original  Greek  instead  of  Saracenic  and  garbled 
translations.  The  power  of  knowledge,  which  the 
ancients  possessed,  was  again  appreciated,  and  affected 
the  imagination  with  wonder  and  novelty.  It  was 
"  a  voice  to  the  heart  of  the  living  from  the  writings  of 
the  dead,  as  of  *  deep  calling  unto  deep,'  showing  that 
the  actions,  the  thoughts  and  teachings  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  may  awaken  as  much  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  as  the  impulses  of  our  own  age,  or  the 
direct  investigation  of  nature."f  Progress,  however,  is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth ;  for  men's  minds  are  not  easily 
diverted  from  the  groove  in  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  run;  and,  as  Greek  grammar  was  the  subject  to 
which  every  form  of  hterary  research  was  made  sub- 
sidiary in  the  fifteenth  century,  so  was  the  same  form  of 
investigation  continued  in  the  sixteenth,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Argentier,  in  his  commentaries,  describing 
a  celebrated  university  of  that  period,  declared  that  the 
four  faculties  made  but  one,  and  that  one^  a  body  of 
grammarians.  J  Among  the  earhest  as  well  as  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  who 
exemplified  in  his  own  person  the  influences  which  I 
have  just  described,  was  Thomas  Linacre,  who,  after 
being  educated  in  a  monastic  school  at  Canterbury§ , 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
t  W.  Y.  SeUar,  "  Oxford  Essays."     1857. 

J  Argentier.  Comment,  i.  in  Galen,  art.  "  Med."  p.  7.  Venice 
edition,  1592. 

§  Life  of  Thomas  Linacre,  by  John  Noble  Johnson,  p.  4. 
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proceeded  in  1480  to  Oxford,  where,  associated  witli 
Willijxni  Latimer,  he  apphed  himself  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  then  accompaaied  Selling,  an  ambassador  uf  Heniy 
ViL  at  the  Papal  Court,  to  Italy ;  and  remained  at 
Bologna  when  that  imiversity  was  in  high  repute,  in 
consequence  of  being  selected  by  the  few  native  Greeks, 
who  had  anticipated  the  general  return  of  their  country- 
men to  the  soil  of  their  forefathers  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
fifteentli  century,  for  the  teaching  of  their  native  lan- 
guage.* At  Padua,  which  was  also  celebrated  as  a 
meilieal  school,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine 
with  more  than  usual  applause  f;  and,  on  his  retiun  to 
England,  waa  appointed  domestic  physician  to  Henry 
Vn.,  in  1501.  J  The  year  before,  he  proposed,  in  con- 
junction with  GrocjTi  and  Latimer,  to  translate  the 
entii'e  works  of  Aristotle  into  Latin;  and  he  perfoiiued 
his  part  of  the  undertakuig ;  but  Grocyn  and  Latimer 
failed  in  theirs.§  He  subsequently  wrote  a  Latin  version 
of  some  portions  of  Galen,  to  wit,  "De  Sanitate  Tueudd," 
"  De  Methodo  Medeudi,"  "  De  Temperamentis,  et  de 
Inajquali  Temperie,"  "DeNaturahbusFacultatibua,"  and 
"  De  Pulsuum  Usu."  He  also  translated  extracts  from 
Paulua  jEgineta,  on  "  Crisis  and  Critical  Days  with 
their  Signs." 

On  the  death  of  Henry  VIL  in  1509,  Linacre  was 
appointed  physician  to  Henry  VHI. ;  shortly  after  which, 
he  is  said,  by  Ids  biographer,  to  have  turned  his  mind  to 
theology,  when  the  following  anecdote  is  recorded  of 
him.  On  reading  a  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  wherein  a  system  of  religious  and  moral  duty  is 


•  Life  of  Thomaa  Linacre,  p.  10-1. 

t  Ibid.  p.  Ui.  }  Ibid.  p.  162. 

§  GroBHe's  VollBtundigea  Uoiveml  Lexicon,  art.  "  Linacer." 
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inculcated  in  opposition  to  the  passions  and  propensii 
of  human  nature,  Linacre  no  sooner  perused  the 
mand  "  swear  not  at  all"  than  he  threw  away  the 
and  with  an  oath  vowed  that  "  tliia  was  not  the  G< 
or  that  we  were  not  Christians."      He  contributed 
Uian  any  other  man  to  the  restoration  of  Greek  lit 
ture  in  this  country,  his  translations  being,  not  only 
fttitliful  transcripts  of  the  original  text,  but  Bprengel 
accords  to  them  tlie  additional  merit  of  possessing  great 
purity  and  elegance  of  style.* 

In  1518,  letters  patent  were  granted  by  Henry 
to  John  Chamber,  Thomas  Linacre,  Femandus  de 
Victoria,  phyaicjana  to  tlie  king,  together  witli  Nicholas 
Halsewell,  John  Francis,  Eobert  Yaxley,  and  all  men 
of  the  same  faculty  in  London,  to  be  incorporated  as 
one  body  and  perpetual  commimity  or  college.  To 
this  privilege  were  added  the  power  of  annually  elect- 
ing a  president  of  perpetual  succession,  and  the  use  of 
»  common  seal  They  were  to  hold  assemblies,  make 
Btatutes  and  ordinances  for  governing  the  college,  and 
aU  who  esercised  the  same  faculty  in  London,  and 
within  seven  miles  thereof ;  interdicting  any  to  prac- 
tise, except  hceused  by  the  president  and  college.  + 
Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre  coutama  an  exempUfication 
of  the  above  charter  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  bearing  the  date  1G58,  by  Oliver,  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  &c 

According  to  Aikin,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
intimacy  of  Linacre  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  that  the 
above  charter  was  obtained  J ;    and  it  is   beyond  all 
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"  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 

f  Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre. 

J  AiMn'a  BiogmpJiical  Memoira  of  Medicine,  art.  "  Linacre." 
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question  that  the  college  was  mtended,  by  its  founder, 
to  be  the  pure  and  undefded  source  of  professioual 
hoQoiu^  as  well  as  tlie  pride  imd  glory  of  all  its  mem- 
bera.  The  president  and  fellows  had  authority  to 
license  all  practitioners  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  except 
such  as  were  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who 
by  virtue  of  their  degrees  were  independent  of  the 
college,  if  practising  out  of  London  and  its  precincts. 
Authority  was  also  conferred  on  them  to  examine 
prescriptions  and  the  drugs  in  apothecaries'  shops  ;  their 
censure  being  enforced  with  the  power  to  intiict  fiues 
and  imprisonment.* 

This  prerogative  they  exercised  with  considerable 
energy,  as  appears  by  the  earliest  annals  of  the  college 
which  we  possess  ;  the  very  first  records  having  been 
destroyed  by  fii-e,  Caius  (Dr.  Kaye)  supplied  their  place 
as  far  as  he  was  able^;  and  in  the  year  1532,  we  find 
the  firet  reference  made  to  examination  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  the  rejection  of  two  unfortunate  candidates, 
of  whom  one  was  the  subject  of  an  admonition  from 
the  president  to  the  Oxford  University,  and  of  a 
warm  discussion,  because  that  imiversity,  at  a  period 
very  soon  after,  conferred  a  degree  on  so  ignorant  a 
man. 

That  all  its  members  were  not  pure  physicians,  (as  is 
implied  by  that  term  at  the  present  day)  is  evident  by 
the  abstract  of  the  charter  contained  in  Dr.  Kaj-e's 
manuscript;!;;  by  which  it  may  be,  not  unreasonably. 


•  Aikin'a  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,  art.  "  Linacre." 
f  Annales  a  CoUegio  Condilo  ac  Conatituto.    Jo.  Caio  Fnesidente 
Authore 

J  "  Eodem  etiam  parliameuUi  conccHsum  est,  nt  ex  hoc  collegio 
medici  non  solum  partem  medicime,  phannaceuticam  et  diei«ticam, 
Bed  etiam  cheirurgicam,  ni  vclint  exerccant." — Vol.  i.  p,  2. 
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inferred  that  the  licentiate  was  analogous  to  the  gem 
practitioner  of  our  day  ;  and,  although  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  fellows  themselves  did  not  dispense 
their  medicines,  we  may,  I  think,  legitimately    inft 
that  they  did  not :  for,  in  1524,  they  enacted  a  statui 
forbidding  Licentiates  to  make  or  sell  medicine. 

The  emdition  of  Linacre  and  hia  favourite  pi 
in   science    caused   liim    to   receive,   from   hia   friend 
Erasmus,   the   derisory    sobriquet    of  "a  philological 
pedant."  f     He  was  the  first  president  of  the  colli 
and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  until  he  died, 
1525  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  accord  to  him  auy  gri 
degree  of  merit  than  tliat  of  having  restored  medli 
literature ;  for  although  he  hved  during  the  period 
the  epidemics  and  controversies  which  have  been 
corded,  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  Imving  written, 
hue  ou  either  the  one  or  the  other.     We  are,  howev< 
indebted  to  him  for  correct  and  elegant  translations 
the  ancient  medical  works  wliich  have  becu  enumeral 
and  to  whicli  it  is  hkely  he  was  incited  by  the  peci 
renown  which  the  University  of  Padua  then  enjo; 
for  tlie  cultivation  of  the  Aristotelian  pliilosophyj; 
in   no  place  does  lie  show  the  tendency  to  alhei 
which  Pomponatius  is  said  to  have  impressed 
university.^     His  translation  of  Gden's  "  De  Temp( 
mentis  "  has  been  frequently  reprinted  on  tlie  Continent 
and  was  recommended  by  Melancthon  in  the  schools 
Germany,  II 

He  saw  with  concern  the  practice  of  liis  art  moiu 

■  Kaye'a  Manuscript  for  year  1524, 

f  EroBmus.     Laus  Stultitie,  p,  200 ;   eec  also  HcFdcr,  p.  181 

X  HaUam,  chap,  iv,  sec.  Ixxviii. 

5  IbiJ.  loc.  ott.  {|    Ibid.  cLap.  v.  sec.  sxii. 
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])t)lised  by  illiterate  inouke,  and  still  more  esceptiouable 
preteritlers ;  wherefore  he  inaugurated  the  course  of 
the  college,  by  iustitutmg  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  ability  of  those  ecclesiastics  whose  degrees 
in  tlieology  conferred  equal  privileges  iii  medicine*; 
and,  as  a  fit  termination  to  his  career,  he  endowed 
chairs  of  medicine  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  -f  for  the 
exposition  of  Hip^xjcrates  and  Galen. 

Contemporary  with  Linacre,  and  co-operating  in 
Italy  to  restore  the  medical  literature  of  Greece  from 
the  imperfections  of  the  Saracenic  interiiretations  to  ita 
original  spirit  and  btcral  meaning,  Nicholas  Lcouicenus 
excelled  our  own  coiuitryman  in  advancing  the  prac- 
tical application  of  his  art  and  extending  its  resources 
to  others.  If  we  may  credit  the  Biographie  UniveraeUe, 
he  embraced  the  study  of  medicine,  after  confining  his 
early  researches  to  Pliny  the  naturalist,  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  himself  of  epilep-sy,  to  wiiich  he  had  been 
subject  from  his  infancy.;}:  Having  succeeded  in  his 
efforts  at  the  age  of  thirty,  be  continued  the  observance 
of  a  most  frugal  thet,  by  wliich  he  had  effected  his 
purpose,  and  lived  on  to  the  age  of  ninety-six  in  vigorous 
bodily  health  and  mental  power.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  he  graduated  at  Padua,  in  1-162,  and  practised  Ida 
profession  upwards  of  sixty  years  after.§  In  1492,  he 
published  a  letter  to  his  friend  Politian||,  reproachuig 
Pliny,  and  all  who  had  followed  him,  with  inaccuracies 
in  compiling  from  the  works  of  their  predecessors  and 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre,  p.  103  ;  Grosse'ii  Le:dcon,  loc.  cit. 
t  Aikin,  art.  "  Linacre ;  "  and  Sprengel,  torn,  iii.  p.  9. 
}  Biograpliie  Universelle,  art.  "  Leonicenuit," 
§  fJroBBe'a  VollBtandigi-B  Universal  Lexicon,  art.  "  Leonicenua." 
II   De  Plinii  et  Pliirium  Aliorum  Medicoriim  in  Medicina  Erro- 
ribitB.     Ferram,  !492. 
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negkctiiig  nature  ;  which  letter,  accordiug  to  the  j 
ment  of  Sprengel,  is  so  pure  in  language  and  lofty  in 
spirit,  that  the  history  of  medicine  for  a  thou-saud  years 
woidd  fail  to  produce  a  work  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  it.*  "" 

It  hafl  been  remarked  by  a  celebrated  modem  wnl 
tliat,  "  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  part  of  its  history,  whi< 
cannot  be  extracted  hterally  from  ancient  records,  but 
must  be  distilled  from  those  arid  materials  by  the 
chemistry  of  the  writer's  own  mind."  Now,  according 
to  such  a  proposition,  it  does  appear  that  there  was  an 
instinctive  feeling  in  the  minds  of  these  men,  tliat 
nations  require  the  same  course  of  intellectual  cidtiu-e 
as  do  individuals,  and  that  a  correct  language  is  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  a  correct  science,  just  as 
the  advance  of  the  latter  at  the  present  day  is  con- 
stantly requiring  new  words  to  express  such  improve- 
ment. Accordingly  we  find  Linacre,  and  others  in  this 
country,  turning  to  the  study  of  languages  (to  Latin 
especially,  which  was  the  vernacular  of  science  J)  as 
the  Italians  had  done  before  them§;  so  that  Leoni- 
ceuus  started  with  the  conditions  necessary  to  bear  the 
fruit  which  only  the  followers  of  Linacre  were  enabled 
to  do  by  the  assistance  of  his  philological  labom-s.  The 
task  which  Leoniceruis  and  Linacre  were  fulfiUiug  in 
Italy  and  England,  William  Koch  ||  and  Schwartzend'" 
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"  Sprengel,  vol.  iii,  p.  8. 

■f  Dissertations  anc 
Hwlflrical,  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 

J  Hnllam's  Middle  Ages,  toL 

§  Ibid.  vol.  i.  sec.  oxl.  p.  2i4. 

II  Sprengel,  vol.  iii,  p.  i), 

T  Hallam,  vol.  i.  see.  vii.  p.  2C1.      It  would  be  i>osaibl( 
duce  t]ie  names  of  many  other  men  wlio  were  zealoualy 
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who  assumed  the  Ilelleiiic  uame  of  Melaiicthon,  achieved 
in  France  and  Germany ;  at  least  it  appears  so ;  and, 
if  the  above  be  a  substitution  of  imagination  for  fact^ 
it  is  an  imquestionable  fact  that  the  great  advance  in 
plulosophy  followed  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages. 
Oue  of  the  earliest  steps  was  made  in  Italy,  where, 
on  such  an  assumption,  we  should  expect  it;  for,  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  ceutury,  we  find  "  the 
fii'st  book  upon  anatomy,  after,  that  of  Mundinus,  was 
by  Gabriel  de  Zerbi  of  Verona,  who  taught  in  the 
University  oi  Padua  in  1495.  The  title  is  'Liber 
Anatomiie  Corpoiis  Humani  et  singulorum  Mem- 
brorum  iUius,'  1503.  He  follows,  in  general,  the  plan 
of  Mundinus,  but  his  language  is  obscure,  as  well  as  iull 
of  inconvenient  abbreviations ;  yet  the  germ  of  dis- 
coveries that  have  crowned  later  anatomiets  with  glory 
is  sometimes  perceptible  in  Zerbi :  among  otliera,  that 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes."  •  He  also  first  described  the 
puncta  lachrymaha  of  the  eyesf,  although  Berenger  de 
Carpi  has  the  cretht  of  having  done  so ;  and,  like  the 
latter,  but  evidently  misled  by  his  dissections  of  the 
lower  animals,  he  described  two  lachiymal  glands,  as 

the  subrcrsion  of  die  Saracenic  rule,  by  publishing  pure  and  elegant 
Lntin  tranHlationR  of  ancient  Greek  writers,  such  as  HippocraleR, 
Galen,  DioBcorideH,  and  jEtius,  to  wit,  Gregory  Valpi  in  Venice, 
who  published  selections  from  Galen ;  George  Valla  of  Pkcegza, 
the  Tictim  of  Louia  Sforza,  ivho  wrote  a  kind  of  eocycloptedia  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  15th  ceiiluiy ;  Leonard  Fuchs,  who  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  John  Hi^enbut,  who  is  better  known  by  his 
Latinised  name  of  Comarus,  both  of  whom  wrote  commentaries  ou 
the  Greek  authors  above  mentioned ;  whilst  in  this  country  Grocyn, 
Latimer,  Fiaber,  and  Colet  may  be  cited,  but  not  as  medical 
authors. 

•  Hallani,  vol.  i.  aec.  xvii.  p,  2B7;  Biogrnph.  Univ.,  art.  "  Zerbi:  " 
and  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

t  Biographic  Universellc,  art.  "  Zerbi." 
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existing  in  each  orbit,  instead  of  one.*     The  work 
which  the  reputation  of  Zerbi  is  chiefly  founded,  ia 
"Anatoniia  Matricis  et  De  Anatoraia  et  Generatioi 
Enibryonis,"  published  at  Marbourg  in  1537.f     In 
analysis  wliich  Portal  gives  of  Zerbi's  works,  lie 
"Notre  auteur  est  un  des  premiers  qui  aient  d( 
la  premiere  paire  des  uerfs  olfactifs ; "  whereas  some 
authors  have  given  Galen  the  credit  of  having  first 
noticed  tbeui ;    but,  on    referring  to  that  author,  he 
certauily  does  not  speak  of  the  nerves  themselves 
conveying  the  impressions  made  by  odoriferous  pi 
tides,  but  simply  of  the  chamiel  by  which  the  sense 
transmitted  to  the  brain.J 

Berenger  de  Carpi  achieved  great  honour  at  Bologna^- 
and  was  generally  regai'ded  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,^  His  love  of  dissection  was  so 
great,  that  lie  exposed  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
having  dissected  some  li\'iug  Spaniai'ds ;  for  which,  it 
has  been  said,  he  was  banished  to  Ferrara.  But  he 
himself  reviled  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  for  the  same 
cruel  act ;  with  no  better  evidence,  however,  than  was 
offered  to  prove  the  crime  wherewith  he  was  charged. 
Spreugel  gives  him  the  crerlit  of  having  simplified  and 
improved  the  treatment  of  scalp  wounds.|| 

Achillinus  was  a  contemporary  of  Berenger,  and  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  where  he  taug] 

•  Biograpiiie  Universelle,  loc.  cit. 

t  Hiatoire  de  rAnatomie  et  de  la  Chirurgie,  le  l^aron  Antoin 
Portal,  vol  i.  pp.  247-258. 

{  "  Had  quidem  cavitas  iter  quoddam  est,  qua  itur  ad  cerebm 
ac  diaceditur :  neque  alia  rectior  via  aut  decljvior  pneter  r 
mina,  inveuiri  potuissct,  qiiie  cerebri  purgamenta  ednceret,  et  olfi 
aensilea  oiJtirea  admitterct." — Protospalarius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xj. 

§  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
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philosophy  as  well  as  medicine  witli  so  much  eartiest 
enthusiasm  that  he  was  called  the  second  Aristotle.  He 
adopted,  however,  the  opinions  of  his  patronymic  with 
the  vigour  and  perspicacity  of  the  original,  enfeebled 
and  perverted  by  the  interpretation  of  Averrhoes ; 
in  other  words,  he  became  a  follower  of  the  latter 
author,  and,  rightly,  found  a  stanch  adversary  in  Peter 
Pomponaceus* ;  for,  in  despite  of  his  devotion  to 
Ariatotle,  Averrhoes  originated  a  doctrine  of  his  own, 
and  advocated  it  as  Aristotelian  f,  having  deduced  it 
from  a  bad  Arabic  version  of  Aristotle,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  used.J  But,  notwithstanding  his  misin- 
terpreted philosophy,  many  anatomical  discoveries  are 
due  to  Achillinus ;  and,  as  it  never  happened  that  a  man 
occupied  a  high  and  prominent  position  without  be- 
coming the  mark  for  the  arrows  of  the  less  gifted,  ao 
it  is  probable  that  his  Em"0pean  reputation  may  have 
made  Pomponaceus  a  more  vehement  detractor.  He 
discovered  the  Whaitonian  ducts  of  the  submaxillary 
glands,  two  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear — the  malleus 
and  incus — and  the  vermiform  appendix  to  the  ccecum. 
Moreover,  the  olfactoiy  nerves  were  first  described  by 
him  so  definitely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  tlieir  identity  § : 
"  Nam  penetrant  ad  nares  sub  carunculis  tnmseuntes." 
Of  the  brain  generally  he  evidently  knew  moie  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  |) 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fession, during  the  sixteenth  century,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  notice  the  sudden  change  which  ap- 


•  Portal,  Hist,  de  I'Anatomie,  vol.  i.  p.  2G9. 

■f  Hallam'a  Literary  Hisloiy,  toI,  i.  sec.  t.txxvi.  cSiap. 

j  Hiid.  loc.  cit. 

§  Portal,  Hist,  de  I'Anat.  pp.  270,  271. 

II  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 
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peal's  to  liave  animated  the  whole  of  Western  Euri 
with  the  spirit  of  emulatloii  and  iiidcpendeiit  rest 
so  entirely  at  variance  with  tlie  marked  absence 
during  the  Saracenic  nile,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
laid  dormant  from  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  in 
seventh  century.  At  the  revival  of  learning  we  h 
seen  how  purely  grammatical  and  unproductive 
scholastic  system  of  education  became,  useful  as  sui 
courae  of  intellectual  training  may  have  been.  But 
form  of  mental  discipline  eventually  jnelded  to,  am 
disappeared  before,  a  more  discursive  hterature  and 
polite  letters — humanities  as  they  were  called — whilst 
the  men  who  achieved  the  destruction  of  the  one  and 
the  development  of  tlie  other,  were  denominated  Hu- 
manists. We  may  well  be  excused  if  we  feel  an  undi 
partiality  towaixls  a  period  which  so  deeply  aflecl 
our  sympathies,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  and 
tion  of  our  subjective  existence;  nor  should  we  forget 
that  it  is  to  those  men  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Reformation  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted,  and  to  no 
one  individual  more  so,  perhaps,  tlian  to  Erasmus,  the 
declared  enemy  of  scholasticism,  who,  ■with  many 
faults,  which  it  requires  uo  great  amount  of  charity  to 
attribute  to  his  physical  infiiTciities,  his  want  of  relations, 
friends,  and  even  of  a  country,  in  a  world  wherein  he 
stood  alone,  was  a  good  nmn.  Vanity  was  the  great 
illusion  of  his  life ;  but  "  e'en  his  failings  leaii'd  to 
virtue's  side ;"  for  in  the  scholar,  he  never  tbrgot  the 
Christian.  As  may  be  iuferred  from  his  biograjiher*, 
Erasmus  fondly  hoped  that  the  progress  of  pohte  letters 


•  Leben  des  EraemiiB,  von  Rolterdiira.  Von  Adolf  Miillcr.     1828. 
See  also  a  notice  of  the  same  in  the  Qimrttriy  Review  for  Jvly, 
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would  soften  the  manners  and  enlighten  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  that  the  superstitions  of  the  middle 
ages  would  be  exploded  by  a  more  liberal  education, 
and  a  simpler  Chiistianity ;  that  obstinate  monkhood 
would  shrink  into  its  proper  sphere,  and  that  monas- 
teries would  become  the  retreats  for  literary  leisure. 
But  he  was  cruelly  persecuted  by  Dominicans  and 
Carmelites,  wlio,  from  their  pulpits,  thundered  forth 
denunciations,  anathemas,  and  imprecations  against 
him  as  an  Arian,  a  heretic,  and  a  scoffer.  Erasmus 
himself  was  not  always  superior  to  the  superstition  of 
the  age.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  attributed  hie 
recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness  to  the  intercession  of 
St.  Genoveva,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  ode.  The 
saint,  it  is  true,  was  aided  by  WilUam  Cope,  the  most 
skilful  physician  in  Paris;  but  the  patient  foiled  to 
discover  any  merit  in  the  latter.* 

Medicine,  like  other  arts  and  sciences  generally,  felt 
the  genial  influence  of  the  Humanists,  who  turned  the 
attention  of  their  professional  brethren  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  Arabs  (which  were  so  garbled  and 
falsified  that  the  original  text  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised)-!-,  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  himself;  so  that, 
by  an  easy  transition,  the  value  of  correct  observation, 
and  an  accurate  detail  of  facts,  began  to  be  duly  esti- 
mated. Linacre,  Leonicenus,  Zerbi,  B^renger,  and 
Achiliinus,  were  essentially  Humanists ;  but  Erasmus 
was  pre-eminently  so  In  his  work  called  the  "  Cicero- 
nianus;"  his  object  therein  being  to  estabhsh  a  pure 
taste,  sound  judgment,  and  Christian  wisdom,  by  its 
wit,  sense,  and  learning.^     John  Gouthier  of  Ander- 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  cosi.  p.  33. 

■f  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  2G. 

f  Ilallam's  Liteniry  History,  vol.  i.  sec.  vi.  chap.  v. 


iiacli,  who  has  been  casually  noticed  as  a  Eevulsioiil 
may,  with  more  justice  and  propriety,  be  classified  with 
the  Himiauiats,  seeing  that  he  took  a  fair  share  in  tlie 
improvement  of  the  literature  and  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Bom  in  1487,  he  began  life  as  a  poor  student  at 
Utrecht,  Deveuter,  and  Marboiirg*,  and  subsequently  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  Lou  vain.  In  1525,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine,  was  ajipointed 
professor  of  mechchie  and  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  Physician  to  Francis  L  His  biographer, 
Herrisant,  states  that  he  taught  Eondelet  and  Vesalius : 
this  latter,  however,  in  whom  gratitude  was  not  the 
reigning  virtue,  always  denied  it.  He  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  myology,  and  is  said  to  have  described  several 
muscles  of  the  hand  previously  unknown.f  After 
paying  great  attention  to  the  plague,  tiaie  to  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  hke  Hippocrates,  he  advocated  the  use 
of  fires  as  the  best  disinfectants.  J  A  further  accession 
to  classical  literature  was  effected  by  him  in  good  ti*ans- 
lations  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Paulus  ^giueta,  Alexander 
TraUianus,  and  Coehus  Aurelianus;  as  well  as  in  a 
detailed  epitome  of  the  progress  of  mediciue  froin  the 
earHest  periods  down  to  his  own  § :  a  compilation, 
according  to  Sprengcl,  of  a  work  now  lost  to  us  by  an 
author  named  Wimpinaaus.  || 

The  task  which  Goritliier  so  nobly  acliieved  in  Paris 
was  undertaken  by  Williani  Koch — a  graduate  of  Paris 
— at  Basle ;  where  he  translated  Galen's  works  into 
verj-  pure  Latin.^    Jacques  Houher,  also,  and  Louis 


"  Biogmphie  Universelle,  tat.  "  Gonttier." 
f  Ibid.  toe.  cit.  J  Ibid. 

§  De  Medicina  Veteri  et  NovS.     Fol.  Basil,  1571. 
II  Spreneei,  ro!.  iii.  p.  10,  nole.  ^  Ibid.  p.  ! 
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Duret  translated  and  commented  ou  the  "CoanPre- 
notions  or  Book  of  Prognostics"  by  Hip|K)cratee,  m  so 
faithful  and  elegant  a  style,  that  the  Hippocratic  school 
obtained  great  ixipularity  througiiout  France  in  con- 
sequence.* 

The  humanities  in  Germany  found  a  most  congenial 
soil,  wherein  the  first  germs,  nurtured  by  the  superin- 
tending care  of  Hanbut,  Fuchs,  and  Lauge,  grew  and 
flourished,  notwithstanding  the  impediment  which  the 
supei-stitiona  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
caused ;  eacli  succeeding  generation  of  true  and  orthodox 
men,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  striking  a  deeper  root 
and  rising  more  vigorously  over  the  remains  of  their 
predecessors. 

John  Hanbnt  or  Hagenbut,  but  better  known  as 
Cornaiiis,  was  the  Linacre  of  Germany,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  not  only  among  liis  countrymen,  but 
Erasmus  praised  his  translations  of  Galen,  Dioscorides, 
and  Aetius.| 

Jolm  Lange  was  well  nigh  as  celebrated  as  the  last- 
named  author,  for  engaging  with  rauny  lingering  falla- 
cies of  the  Saracens,  and  setting  forth,  in  heu  of  thera, 
the  more  enlightened  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
lie  showed  the  fallacy  of  using  the  renal  secretion  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis  instead  of  the  pulse,  upon  which 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  depeuded-J 

Leonhard  Fnclis  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  the 
opponent  of  Driviere  hi  the  question  of  ^e\^ll^ion  and 
derivation ;  but  he  directed  his  most  bitter  sarciisms 
against  Comarus,  his  gieat  rival  in  supplanting  Avicenna, 
who  was   still    regarded    by  many  as   the   prince    of 

*  UocHer's  Gescbiclite  tier  Medicin,  p.  381. 

t  Sprengel,  vol.  iii,  p.  11,  note;  see  also  Haerar,  p.  381. 

{  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  16, 
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^1  physicians.     His  Coiiimentaries  on  tlie   Apbomms  of 

^1  Hippocrates  were  manifestly  written  for  the  sole  pur- 

^H  pose  of  exalting  Iiim  and  subverting  tlie  Arabs.*     He 

^1  also  showed  the  distinction  between  the  leprosy  of  the 

^H  Greeks    and    that  of  the  Arabs  f;    assigning  to  each 

^M  its  peculiar  characteristics.      The  breaking  up  of  the 

^1  Saracenic  rule  wiia  really  as  great  an  innovation  in 

^M  medicine  as  was  the  Eeformation  in  religion  ;  but  the 

^m  most  curious  circumstance  attending  it  was  tlie  fact, 

^H  that,   notwithstanding    the  common   object   in   which 

^M  medical  reformers  were  engaged,  tlie  renown  which 

^1  each  acquired  appeared  to  be  a  source  of  disquietude 

^M  and  animosity  to  others  :   so  that,  even  with  an  abun- 

^M  dance  of  materials,  and  a  most  fascinating  field,  wherein 

^M  each  might  expatiate  to  his  heart's  content,  it  would 

^M  seem  as  if  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  science  generally 

^V  animated    almost    every    individual   with    a  spirit   of_ 

^M  jealousy,  second  only  to  the  odium  theologicum,  whid 

^1  is  proverbially  intense.    In  France,  the  disputes  betwet 

■  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  surgeons  still    con^ 

tinned.  In  1510,  Maitre  Jean  Guichard  being  I 
of  the  Faculty,  a  meeting  was  convened  for  the  bett 
regulation  of  the  surgeons  ;  when  it  was  ordained  that 
they  should  attend  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of 
medicine.J   The  doctors  decreed  it  for  the  pubUcgood, 

•  Commentaria  in  Hippocr.,  Septcm  AphoriamoB.  Liigd.  lSfi9.  M 
f  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  FuchB  wae  au  enlightened  diaciple  a 
Luilier,  an  eamest  Reformer,  and  a  diligent  student  of  natural  hi»>n 
tory.  All  his  works  indicate  originality  of  thought  and  souudneg 
of  judgment;  but  when  combuting  the  ppiniiiiis  of  his  adversaria 
he  waa  too  apt  to  dip  hia  pen  in  gull.  la  botany  he  showed  (J 
many  planla  mentioned  by  TheopbrantUB,  DioBcoridL's,  and  Hippocrat«*l 
had  been  misapprehended,  and  he  waa  the  first  to  actiord  the  pro*J 
perties  and  name  to  the  Digitalis  pui'purea, 
t  Girodat,  p.  160. 


but  the  surgeons  iuiputod  the  act  to  a  spirit  of  domina- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
physicians  were  sincere  lu  their  desii-e  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  and  anxious  to  protect  it 
against  the  charlatanism  to  which  it  was  a  prey,  and 
whicli,  according  to  the  representation  of  Gilles  de 
SouJphuor,  the  then  president  of  the  sui'geons,  was  most 
practised  by  the  barbers  whom  the  Faculty  had  taken 
under  their  especial  protection.  Thus  amalgamated 
with  the  Faculty,  and  a  kind  of  compromise  being 
effected  between  the  two  bodies,  whereby  the  surgeons 
engaged  to  abandon  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the 
physicians  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  the  bar- 
bers*, the  former  apphed  themselves  more  earnestly  to 
the  improvement  of  their  artf,  and  one  of  the  first  friuts 
of  the  amnesty  was  the  recognition  of  a  most  important 
and  daugerous  operation  as  uot  only  feasible  but  hopeful. 
It  has  been  seen  that  tlie  Italian  surgeons,  under  the 
influence  of  Albucasis,  were  at  a  stand-still ;  and, 
although  Portal  speaks  of  Jean  de  Vigo  as  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  the  early  period  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  more  in  consequence  of  his  disinterested  philan- 
thropy than  of  any  improvement  he  imparted  to  his 
ail.  J  Both  he  and  Sylvaticus  had  allowed  many  of  the 
chief  operations  to  be  practised  by  itinerant  quacks, 
amongst  whom,  a  family  named  Norsini,  of  Mikn, 
were  famous  for  their  dexterity  in  lithotomy.  One  of 
them  had  visited  Fiance,  and  commmiicated  his  know- 
ledge to  a  surgeon  named  Colot,  from  whom  it  was 
transmitted  to  others  of  the  same  name.  Tiie  operation 
had  been  occasionally  done  before,  but  in  so  bungUng 


•   Girodat,  p.  125. 

J  Portal,  vol.  i,  p.  258. 


t  Ibid.  p.  252. 
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3  maimer,  that  the  axiom  of  Hippocrates  still  prevailed 
relative  to  the  fatal  nature  of  wounds  in  the  bladder. 
Eventually,  however,  a  case  presented  itself  iu  an 
archer  afflicted  with  stone,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death  for  theft.  Germain  Colot  represented  to 
Louis  XI  the  importance  of  testing  the  operation, 
for  the  interest  of  many  similarly  afflicted ;  whereupon 
the  criminal  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  experiment, 
and  a  reprieve  from  Ida  sentence.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  for  tlie  successfid  issue,  and  it  is  i-ecorded 
that  the  patient  had  perfectly  recovered  on  the  fifteenth 
day.*  The  operation  contmued  to  be  perfoi"med  by 
the  Colot  family  exclusively,  and  the  manner  of  doing 
it  was  kept  secret  until  1535,  when  Marianus  Sanctus 
of  Barletta  published  his  work  entitled,  "De  Lapide 
Eenum  Liber,  et  Vesica3  Lapide  Escidendo,"  acknow- 
ledging himself  the  pupil  of  Jean  de  Eomanis,"!-  From 
Mfti-ianua,  the  method  waa  imparted  to  Octavien  da 
Villa;  and  from  him  to  Laurent  Colot,  who  became 
the  most  celebrated  operator  in  EuropcJ  In  according 
all  due  honoiir  to  these  various  surgeons,  it  shoidd  not 
be  foi^otten  that  Celsus  described  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  stone  from  the  bladder  §  ;  but  it  was  rude 
iu  character,  and  restricted  in  practicability. 

From  tlie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  h( 
ever,  when  Montagnana  pubUshed  liia  treatise  on 
toniyll,  both  anatomy  and  surgery  were  more  zealoi 


•  Girodat,  p.  260  ;  and  Sprengel,  vol.  iii,  p.  383. 

t  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

}  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

§  CeUua,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  2. 

II  Thia  scarce  work,  by  Montagnana  (Petrus  de),  was  first  published 
at  Vienna  in  1513,  with  lai'ge  and  el pgatit  woodcut  portraits  and 
anatomical  figures  hj  Mantegna. 


'^^^B 
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cultivated  in  Italy,  but  waned  in  France,  so  m\n-}\  bo 
that,  whilst  Bologiia,  Padua,  and  Ferrara  were  furnishing 
to  Europe  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  the 
best  It^ilian  works  of  the  periotl  were  but  little  known, 
either  at  Paris  or  Montpelier.*  Francis  I.  had  the 
sagacity  to  recognise  the  deficiency,  and  founded  the 
Eoyal  College  of  France,  wherein  he  established  the 
best  professors  he  could  obtain  f  ;  find,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  medical  school  of  Paris  acquired  a  brilliant 
reputation  by  its  connexion  with  sucli  men  as  Etiuune, 
Sylvius,  Feme!,  Vesalius,  and  Ambroise  Par^.J  Vidus 
Vidius  was  the  first  professor  of  medicine  appoiutetl  to 
the  college,  in  consequence  of  being  physician  to  the 
king;  but  he  was  more  celebrated  as  an  anatomist, 
his  descriptions  of  the  brain  and  eye  being  far  more 
perfect  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  also 
first  described  the  httle  tubercles  on  the  semi-lunar 
valves  of  the  heart,  called  corpora  Arantii,  from  Aran- 
tins,  who  hved  nearly  a  hiuidi'ed  years  after  him,  and 
to  whom  Morgagni  gives  the  credit  of  such  discovery.^ 
As  some  of  the  above  names  have  been  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  coutroversy  in  relation  to  the 
theory  of  revulsion  and  derivation,  and  as  they  are 
likewise  connected  with  the  antecedents  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blixxi,  it  may  not  be 
miinteresting   to   gi'oup    together  the  harbingers   and 


•  Hirttoire  de  rAnatomie  ct  de  1»  Chinirgie.  Portal,  vol.  i. 
11.  341. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

f  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  men  whose  names  are  hei'e 
mentioned  received  their  education  in  the  Koyal  College,  for  they 
had  all  eBtflblished  their  feme  either  before  or  veiy  shortly  after  that 
inBtitullon  was  founded. 

§  Portal's  History,  vol.  i.  p,  590. 
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heralds  of  that  remarkable  event,  seeing  that  it  may  \ 
done  without  any  great  violence  to  a  strictly  chrofM 
logical  arrangement 

Since  the  time  of  Galen,  the  first  circumstance  wort 
of  note,  was  the  discovery  of  the  valves  in  veins,  whi 
Marx*  would  refer  back  to  tlie  time  of  Erasistra 
but  without  anjrlliing  Uke  a  satbfactory  reason,  nor  dodi 
it  appear  evident  that  Dionysius,  Aberti,  or  Theodorus, 
to  whom  Haller  refers,  ever  saw  the  valves  in  question. 
Charles  Etieune,  or  Carohis  Stephauus  as  he  is  more 
commonly  known,  who  was  a  decided  imitator  of 
Galen,  especially  in  his  comments  upon  the  bones,  knew 
more  of  the  hgamenla  and  described  tliera  with  greater 
accuracy  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 
He  also  pointed  out  tlie  three  branches  of  the  fifUi  pair 
of  nerves,  and  distinguished  the  eighth  pair  from  the 
sympathetic  nerves,  which  had  never  been  satisfactorily 
done  before.^  Of  the  brain  he  knew  much  less  than 
AchiUiuus  before  liim,  but  he  showed  the  existence  of 
the  canal  of  the  spinal  cord ;  an  incident  of  gi*eat 
interest,  as  teaching  us  how  many  things  were  brought 
to  hght  by  the  investigations  of  these  old  labourere, 
which  have  since  been  recorded  as  new,  with  others  as 
manifestly  the  germs  of  absolutely  new  discoveries. 
But  the  most  interesting  circumstance  relative  to  Etienne 
is  the  fact  of  his  having,  before  any  other  person, 
observed  and  described  the  valves  in  veuis,  which  he 
called  apophyses  venanim.  This  honour  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Sylvius,  although  Harvey  states  that  "  the 
celebrated  Hieronymus  Fabricius  of  Aquapeudente,  first 


•  Marx,  Diatribe  de  Slructuraa  (<[ii( 
rnhai,  p.  6. 
t  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 


.iVrnanim,  8vo.    Carla- 
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gave  representations  of  the  valves  in  the  veins."  •  lu 
Etieniie's  work,  however,  first  published  in  1536,  a 
l^u'ugi'aph  occurs  in  relation  to  the  vena  portaf,  wliich 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  priority,  and  clearly  justifies 
Cmveilhier,  who  also  claims  the  honour  for  Etienne, 
seeing  that  the  discovery  of  the  valves  at  the  orifice  of 
tlie  vena  azygos,  by  Cananiis  and  Amatus,  was  made 
eleven  years  after.  But  neither  Etienne  nor  Amatua 
profited  by  the  discovery ;  on  the  contraiy,  we  have 
a  strikuig  proof  of  the  force  of  prejiuUce  and  of  the 
despotism  of  dogmas,  consecrated  by  ages  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  such  bigotrj'  as  well  as  of  the  repudiation 
of  valves  by  VesaUusJ,  Fallopius^,  Dmius||,  and 
Eustachius^;  the  following  remarks  of  Sprengel,  and 
Fabricius  himself  are  intelligible.  "  Fabria;  d'Acqua 
Pendente  pent,  k  juste  titre,  s'en  attribuer,  trente  ans 
apres,  tout  I'houneur;"  whilst  Fabricius  himself  says 
"Noil  solum  nulla  prorsus  mentio  de  ipsis  facta  sit  sed 


"  Hiin'i.y  m  the  >rotion  nf  l.lip  Heart  and  Blood,  Sydenham 
•Society's  translation,  chap.  xiii.  p.  62. 

\  De  DiHsectiooe  Partium  Corporis  Humani,  cum  Figuria  a  Sle- 
phano  Hiverio  ccmpositis  libri  treH.  Fol.  PariBiis,  1536.  Bibliotheca 
Adrian!,  p.  176.  Tlie  oldest  edition  I  have  seen  waa  publinhed  in 
IS-IS,  wherein  the  pasnage  in  question  occurs  at  pp.  182,  183,  as 
follows;  1  may  prLinise,  however,  that  allusioa  to  the  vena  cava; 
hepaticffi  jg  clearly  intended,  for  after  alluding  to  the  remark  of  Galen, 
that  tlie  vena  porta  is  like  a  tree  with  roots  and  branches,  the  latter 
joining  again  to  make  the  venas  cava;  hepaticaj,  he  remarks,  "  Porro 
aiifem,  ne  simgiiis  (jni  elnboratur  in  hepate,  interdiini  regurgitet, 
facti  sunt  k  naturA  quidom  veluti  exortus  et  ajxiphyRen  membra- 
nantm,  quu  htijus  modi  periculo  obttint,  qneinadmodum  in  corde 
TalvidiB  ad  apiritiis  conscrvationem." 

f  Anatoraicamm  Gab.  Fallopii  ObseiTat.  Examen,  p.  794.  4lo. 
Venet.  1564. 

§  Ibid.  p.  395. 

U  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p,  50,  ^  Ibid. 
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neqiie  aliquis  priiia  hajc  vident,  quam  aiiuo  Doni 
septuagesimo  quarto  supra  miUesimum  et  quingeuted- 
iiium,  quo  k  me  sunima.  cum  lietitift  inter  dissecaudum 
observata  fu6re."*  It  is  a  curious  cii'curastance  that 
Etienne  should  refer  to  the  vena  portaj  as  that  in  wliioii 
he  found  valves,  when  it  is  well  knowu  to  anatomists 
that  the  portal  sj'stem  contains  no  valves ;  but  the  con- 
text shows  clearly  that  he  alluded  to  the  hepatic  veins, 
wliere'  they  certainly  exist,  although  in  an  imperfect 
state,  not  altogether  justifying  tlie  comparison  of  them 
with  those  of  the  heart. 

Another  candidate  for  the  honour  of  tlie  discovery 
was  Jacques  Dubois,  or  Jacobus  Sylvius,  whose  avarice 
and  jealousy,  ttigether  with  the  contortions  of  vulgar 
ambition  which  he  displayed  throughout  hfe,  evinced 
the  lack  of  an  early  education.-)"  Nevertheles,s,  he  was 
a  good  anatomist,  and  made  two  attempts  to  lecttire  in 
Paris,  for  which  he  was  unqualified,  in  consequence  of 
not  having  gi'aduated  there.  For  that  reason  the 
Faculty,  in  the  exercise  of  its  despotic  right,  prohibited 
him ;  nor  was  it  luitil  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree, 
when  he  was  fifty-three  yeai-s  old,  that  he  lectured  at 
the  College  de  Trinquet,  to  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pupils,  whilst  Femel  lectured  at  the  College  de  Cor- 
nouadle  to  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty.  In  1550, 
when  Vidus  Vidius  vacated  the  Chair  of  Medicine  and 
Anatomy  at  tlic  Royal  College,  Sylvius  succeeded  to  it, 
and  had  Vesalius  as  a  pupU.     That  Sylvius  saw  the 


"  Fabricius.     Opera  Omnia  Anatomia,  &c.  p.  150.     Lips.  1087. 
t  Such  was  liis  avarice,  that  at  hia  death  ihe  following  epita])h  was 
pi'opoaed  tor  liim  : 

"  Sylvius  hie  siiua  est,  gralJB  qiii  nil  dedit  iiiiqiiLiiu ; 
Mortuus,  el  gi'atis  <]uod  legis  ieta,  dolt't." 

rort'il,  art.  "  Sjlviui 
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valves  in  question  is  extremely  probable  by  the  refer- 
ences wliich  he  makes  to  the  jugular,  brachial,  and 
crural  veins,  as  well  as  to  the  vena  azygos.  He  called 
tliem  epiphyses  venarum,  and  compared  them  witli  the 
membrane  of  the  foramen  ovalis,  a  somewhat  un- 
happy comparison.  Haller  naturally  regarded  a  man, 
at  once  overflowing  vn\h  self-esteem  and  intense 
jealousy,  with  some  degree  of  suspicion  ;  wherefore 
he  suggests  that  Sylvius  may  have  heard  of  the  valves 
from  Cannanus*,  and  with  some  reason,  for  Amatus 
Lusitanus,  the  friend  of  Cannanus,  fixes  the  precise 
date  (1547)  when  the  latter  demonstrated  the  valves 
of  the  veins  to  him,  and  Sylvius  did  not  piiblish  hia 
work  until  1555.'t" 

The  true  liistory  of  this  particular  subject  will,  in 
all  probability,  remain  sealed  up  ui  the  dark  and 
narrow  tombs  of  the  mcn-who  were  engaged  in  it;  but 
the  influence  which  they  exerted  through  their  own 
age  upon  ours,  is  so  important  that  their  individual 
researches  are  full  of  interest  to  us,  Now,  as  Etienne 
saw  only  the  valves  of  the  vena  azygos  and  hepatic 
vein,  Cannanus  and  Amatus  those  of  tlie  vena  azygos, 
and  perhaps  also  those  of  the  ronaJ  and  ihac  veinsif, 
whilst  Sylvius  describeil  those  iu  the  veins  of  the 
extremities  and  neck,  we  may  charitably  conclude  that 
all  were  engaged  in  their  ovm  independent  investiga- 
tions, and  that  all  may  pailicipate  in  the  merit  of  the 
general  discovery.     But  when  it  becomes  a  question  of 

•  Uallcr  (Eiementa  Physiologiae).  Neapolitsa  editiciii,  4to.  1777, 
vol.  i.  p.  92.  Hia  precisa  words  are :  "  Vermn  is  Vir  CI.  potuit, 
quondo  hiec  flcripit,  de  Joanoc  Bajitista  CaDnano  iuaudiTisso." 

f  (Sylvius.)  laagogue  in  libras  Iltppocratia  et  Galeni  analo 
micos.     Paris,  8vo.  1555.     See  Haeser,  p.  394.- 

X  HaUer,  vol.  i.  p.  02. 
VOI-.  I.  U 
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absolute  priority,  it  certainly  does  appear  tliat  the 
honour  should  be  conceded  to  Etienne,  for  two  edltious 
of  liis  work  were  published  before  Caniianus  anuoimced 
his  discovery ;  and  Fabiicius  hunself  dates  liis  own  as 
in  1574.  The  claim  of  one  does  not  materially  inter- 
fere witli  that  of  another ;  each,  therefore,  may  enjoy 
his  own  respective  merit,  if  merit  there  be,  in  obeervTJig 
a  structure  which  has  the  obvious  purpose  of  assisting 
a  centripetal  circidation,  and  yet  maintaining  a  belief  in 
the  ceiitrifiigal.  An  exacting  judgment  might  attach 
more  or  less  reproach  to  men,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  acquaintance  mth  the  valves,  which  permit 
the  blood  to  flow  in  one  direction  and  oppose  its  course 
ui  the  otlier,  who  were  incapable  of  interpreting  the 
intention  of  the  meclianwm. 

Vesalius,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  ac- 
quired celebrity  at  a  very,  early  age,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  his  preceptor,  Sylvius.  In  1539  he 
pubhshed  his  anatomical  plates,  and  had  the  courage 
to  point  out  several  errors  into  which  Galen  had 
fallen  —  the  most  important  being  the  descriptii 
of  openings  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heai 
The  existence  of  such  openings  Vesahus  deniet 
and,  by  so  doing,  cleared  away  another  obets 
to  the  discovery  of  Harvey.*  In  his  time,  how 
ever,  the  activity  of  genius  was  cruelly  rcpre 
by  Spanish  intolerance  and  Liquisitorial  persecutioj 

■  Haller,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Flia  great  work,  "  De  Ilumani  Cotj 
Tftbrica,"  wherein  lie  denied  the  exJHtcnce  or  liolea  in  the  Bet* 
waa  publiidied  at  Basle,  in  I5i3,  with  plates,  which  were  attribuM 
to  the  pencil  of  Titian.  Another  edllioa  oJ'  this  magnificent  v 
was  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Boerhave  oniJ  Albin 
in  1725,  entitled  "  Opera  omnia  Anatomiua  ct  Chirurgica,"  to  v 
I  shall  have  to  refer. 
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Hence  Sylvius,  confident  in  the  public  sympatliy,  and 
presuming  on  the  clamour  of  superstition,  which  thcQ 
awaited  iiiiy  one  who  was  bold  enough  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  theories  of  tlie  Galenic  school,  joined 
with  Biolan,  who  waa  full  of  learning,  in  denouncing 
Vcsalius  as  a  plagiarist ;  whilst  Puteus,  prompted,  as 
Haller  supposes,  by  Fossanus,  physician  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  wrote  a  book  to  impugn  the  discoveries  wliicli 
were  so  mucli  at  variance  with  general  opinion,  and 
lamented  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  whicli  such 
works  were  permitted  to  see  the  light.  EusUicLius  at 
Kome,  and  Driander  at  Marbomg,  joined  in  the  attack, 
whilst  Fabricius  alone,  of  all  the  great  anatomists, 
maintained  a  respectful  silence.*  But  Vesahiis  had 
not  the  moral  courage  to  be  consistent  with  himself ; 
for,  after  denying  tlie  existence  of  the  holes  between 
the  ventricles,  he  says  of  the  blood  which  flows  from 
the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  "  the 
greater  part  is  distiUed  through  the  pores  of  the 
septum  into  the  left  ventricle"  (admitting,  however,  that 
he  says  this  to  accommodate  himself  with  the  dogmas 
of  Galen),  "  but  the  remaining  portion  of  the  blood, 
whilst  the  heart  is  contracted  and  closed,  is  sent  by  the 
arterj'  into  the  lung."f  Ilis  correct  view  of  the 
heart's  structure,  and  desire  to  liamionise  witli  Galen, 
involved  him  in  the  dilemma  of  admitting  the  theory 
which  pre-supposed  tlie  fact  of  the  holes,  whilst  he 
denied  the  existence  of  the  holes  which  were  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  theory. 

It  has  been  seen  how  Vesalius  repudiated  the  exist- 

•  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

t  "  Maxiniam  portioneni  per  venh-iculorum  corrtia  aepli  poroa  iii 
smiatrum  ventriculmu  desudare  sinit"  —  Andrea    VmoIH,    Optra 
Omnia  Anatomica,  Ac,     Edit.  d'AIIiinus,  1725,  lorn.  i.  p.  517. 
V  -2 
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ence  of  valvL-s ;  but  whether  he  was  disiKJsed 
Bacrifice  tiuth  to  personal  prejudice  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  siiy — such  feelings,  unfortunately,  havinp 
sometimes  biassed  tlie  assertions,  if  not  the  opinions,  of 
scientific  men.*  Hie  pupil,  Fallopius,  the  iEeculapius  of 
his  age,  after  lecturing  on  anatomy  in  the  UniverBity  of 
Pisa,  was  called  to  Padua  in  1551,  to  succeed  Vasalius, 
who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  f  Like  hia 
teacher,  he  denied  the  existence  of  valves  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  vena  azygoe ;  and,  not  content  with 
the  bare  denial,  derided  Amatus,  who  stated  that 
Canimnus  had  shown  them  to  him.  J  He  evidently 
made  many  esperimenta  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the 
blood  through  the  vessels  ;  for  he  knew  that  ati  artery 
ceased  to  beat  immediately  beyond  the  place  where  a 
ligature  liad  been  apjilied  to  it  § ;  but  his  respect  for 
VesaUiis  had  a  greater  inlhience  on  his  judgment  thaa 

•  A  remarkalile  instauce  of  tJic  above  ia  relatetJ  o£  Arago,  whose 
natiimal  prejudice  ran  no  high,  that  lio  denied  to  our  countryman, 
Adams,  the  lionuur  of  having  discovered  tlie  planet  Neptune,  and 
attributed  Oie  discovery  to  Leverrier;  but,  having  afierwardfl  quar- 
reiled  with  Leverrier,  he  made  every  effort  to  persuade  the  public 
that  Neptune  did  not  exist  at  all. 

t  A  curious  anecdote  ia  related  of  Vesahiia  in  connexion  with  Uiia 
pilgrimage.  A  Sp.iiiish  gentleman,  who  had  been  under  his  care, 
dying,  Vcsaliu!*  requested  permisaion  of  the  relatives  to  examine  the 
d<'ad  body.  On  opening  the  chest  the  heart  was  Been  to  puleale,  and 
when  the  circumBtauce  was  communicated  to  the  BUjTfivorB,  they 
aocUBed  him  of  murder  before  the  Inquisition.  This  tribunal  was 
about  to  inllict  its  punishment,  when  Philip  11.  King  of  Spain 
protected  him  against  hia  accuners,  and  sent  iiim  on  hiB  pilgrimage. 
On  his  way  back  he  received  a  Bummona  from  Padua  to  succeed 
Fallopiufl,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty ;  but  on  his  way  to  resume 
his  former  chair,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante,  where, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  died  of  hunger,  Oct.  15th,  I5G4, 
at  the  age  of  fifty. 

t  P<.nni,v..!.  i.  p.  585.  §  Ibid 


the  fricntlship  which  he  entertaiued  towai-da  Cohimbus, 
Caniianus,  aud  many  other  celebrated  coutemporaries,  to 
whom  the  valves  in  veins  were  familiar. 

Truth,  however,  is  omnipotent,  aud  aa  omnipresent 
in  the  universe  aa  the  great  God  of  truth  himself.  The 
observations  of  Etienne,  Amatus,  and  Fabricius  were 
eventually  admitted  to  be  correct,  and  the  enor  which 
Galen  originated,  relative  to  the  communication  be- 
tween -the  two  ventricles,  waa  dispelled  by  Vesalius, 
who,  after  expiating  the  many  jokes  he  is  said  to  have 
made  on  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  Spanish  monks, 
died,  hke  Socrates,  a  victim  of  the  warfare  which  tlie 
apostles  of  eiTor  have  at  all  times  waged  against  the 
investigattirs  of  nature  and  truth.  But,  when  all  men 
yielded  assent  to  his  views  and  were  convinced  that  no 
openings  existed  between  the  ventricles,  it  was  natu- 
rally asked,  "  If  the  venous  and  arterial  bloods  do  not 
intcnnis  in  tlie  heart,  where  do  they?"  for  it  was  too 
much  to  expect  an  abrupt  recantation  of  faith  in  the 
Galenic  theory,  which  requu-ed  for  its  confirmation  the 
fact  of  holes,  although  the  holes  were  shown  to  be  a 
myth  ;  and  men  still  believed  in  the  necessity  of  an 
infusion,  into  the  venous  blood,  of  the  essence  or  spirit, 
of  which,  according  to  Galen,  the  left  ventricle  was  the 
fountain  head.  Tliis  last  vestige  of  absolute  error  waa 
seized  on  by  an  acute  and  restless  theologian,  who 
answered  the  question  by  propounding  the  doctrine  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Michael  Servetus  (whose  famdy  name  was  Eev^s) 
was  bom  at  Villanueva,  in  Aragon,  in  the  year  1509. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  who  sent  him  while  young 
to  the  University  of  Toulouse,  in  order  to  study  the 
law,  instead  of  which,  however,  he  devoted  his  attcii- 
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tion   princ!j}al]y  to    theology*,  whereio    he   imbil 
hereticiil  and  aiititiinitariaii  uotiona,  whicli  ended 
his  nun.     lu    1534,  lie   proceeded  to   Paris   for 
purpoae  of  studying  medicine,  and,  two  years  after, 
published  a  work  on  tlie  nature  of  syrups,  which  he 
made  the  vehide  for  a  treatise  on  digestion-f     The 
sceptical  opinions  wliich  he  there  professed,  the 
which  he  assigned  for  hia  behef  in  astrology,  but  a1 
all,  his  ungovernable  temper,  excited  the  ire  aud 
secution  of  the  faculty,  on  which  account  he  retired- 
Chnrlieu  near  Lyons,  and  subsequently  to  Vienne 
Dauphin^,  to  practise.     He  there  pubhshed  an  abst 
metaphysical  book|,  of  which  thi-ee  copies  only 
exist ;  one  of  the  tlu-ee  is  in  the  BibHoth^que  Im] 
at  Paris. 

In  this  remarkable  book  the  first  account  of  a 
monary  circulation  is  contained.  The  comraunical 
said  SeiTetus,  {meaning  the  passage  of  the  bloixl  fi"om 
the  right  ventricle  into  the  left)  is  not  effected  through 
the  septum  wliicli  divides  the  two ;  but  by  a  long  aiu}' 
marvellous  course,  the  blood  is  conveyed  through 
lim^,  where  it  is  agitated,  prepared,  clianged  in  coli 
and  passes  from  the  arterial-vein  into  the  venoiis-artery 
(et  a  venS,  arterios4  iu  arteriam  venosam  transfunditur.)§ 
Both  Galen  and  Vesalius  knew  that  some  blood  passed 
from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs  ;  but  that  was  only 
half  the  truth ;  the  whole  of  it  was  enunciated  by 
Servetiis  iu  desciibing  the  passage  of  all  the  blood  from 
the  right  ventricle  into  tlie  pulmonary  artery  (vena 
arteriosa)  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  elaborated,  changed 

•  Penny  CycIopKdia,  art.  "  ServeluB." 

t  Sprengcl,  vol.  iii.  pp.  32-34. 

i  ChnHtianisnii  Restitutio.     Vienne,  Allobrngmn,  1.553. 

S  Floim-ns'  Ilist.  do  la  Circulation,  p.  12. 
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ill  colour,  transmitted  into  the  pulmonary  veins  (arterial 
veiiosaj)  and  thereby  conducted  to  the  left  side  of  the 
lieart. 

The  idea  was  novel  as  it  was  true,  and  he  illustrated 
the  correctness  by  showing  that  the  pulmonary  vein  is 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  mere  nutrition  of  the 
lungs,  and  that,  in  the  child  before  birth,  the  blood  is 
not  all  sent  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  notwithstanding 
that  the  same  necessity  exists  for  the  noiuishment  of 
the  lungs. 

But  it  is  pretty  e^'ident,  that  Servetus  had  no  idea  of 
the  importance  of  his  discovery,  nor  a  very  accurate 
notion  of  it  himself ;  for  as  an  amusing  ^vriter  has  stated, 
"  He  speaks  confidently  of  the  nerves  being  continua- 
tions of  the  arteries,  and  describes  with  grave  precision 
how  the  air  passes  from  the  nose  into  the  ventricles  of 
tlie  brain,  and  Iiow  the  Devil  takes  the  same  route  to  lay 
siege  to  the  soul.  Servetus  made  one  lucky  guess  among 
his  numerous  guesses,  by  no  means  of  the  lucky  kind. 
He  announced  the  fact  of  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  may  receive  from  history  the  whole  credit  of  such 
priority ;  he  also  guessed  rightly  that,  in  the  lungs,  and 
not  in  the  liver,  the  blood  received  its  elaboration, 
passing  from  venous  into  arterial  But  whatever  merit 
may  be  assigned  to  Servetus,  no  influence  can  be  attri- 
buted ti>  his  discovery ;  since  both  he  and  his  treatise 
were  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  Csdvin,  and  no  one 
heard,  for  some  years  at  least,  of  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion."* 

The  "  Christianismi  Eestitutio "  contained  matter 
which  Calvin  denounced  to  the  Cardinal  Toumon  as 
Jicretical ;    whereupon   the   cardinal   is   said    to    have 

•  Blackwood.     Edinburgh  Magazine,  Aiipiisl  18;iR,  p.  l.'i]. 
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laiigheti  hejirtily  at  one  hei*etic  accusing  nnother. 
Calviii  appears  to  have  beeu  actuated  by  private  liatt 
quite  Rs  much  as  by  religious  zeal  or  fanaticbm,' 
consequence  of  a  letter  which  he  received  from  1" 
vetus,  cxjntaining  wliat  were  called  the  errors 
absurdities  of  Calvin's  institutes.  This  was  in  re[ 
a  riolent  letter  stnt  by  Calvin  to  him,  concerning  hia 
own  opinions;  and  in  the  same  year  (1546),  Calvin 
wrote  to  Fai-el  and  Viret,  saying  that  if  ever  Servetus 
came  to  Geneva  he  would  take  care  that  he  should  not 
escape  in  safety*,  and  he  kept  his  word  ;  for  Ser\'etiis, 
after  escaping  fixim  confinement  in  Vienne,  fled  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  arrested  The  copy  of  his 
book,  already  alluded  to,  belonged  to  Colladon,  one  of 
the  public  accusers,  and  contains  passages  underlined, 
wliich  formed  the  basis  of  Calvin's  charge.  As  a 
terrible  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  copy,  it  is  par- 
tially burnt  by  the  llames  in  which  both  the  author 
and  it  were  condemnetl  to  be  destroyed  together.  The 
book,  however,  was  rescued ;  and  a  cuiious  specimen 
it  is  of  the  working  of  the  author's  brain  on  the  re- 
vealed declai'ation  of  GJod,  "  Aiiima  est  in  sanguine ; 
anima  ipsa  est  sanguis."  Inasmuch  as  the  soid  is  in 
the  blood,  said  Servetus,  to  know  how  the  soid  is 
formed,  it  is  neceesai-y  to  know  how  the  blood  is 
formed ;  to  know  how  the  blood  is  fonued  it  is  neccs- 
saiy  to  see  how  it  moves;  and  thus  it  was  he  was  led 
from  the  soul  to  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  to  its 
course  through  the  lungs.  He  subsequently  enters 
into  an  elaborate  philosophical  course  of  reasoning  half 
tlieological  half  physiological,  to  explain  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  which  is 

•  Penny  CytIopa:ilin,  art.  "  Servetus." 
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more  curious  than  pertinent  to  the  records  of  metliiine  ; 
but  tliey  who  are  inquisitive  on  the  subject  will  find 
the  physiological  part  of  the  work  in  question  in 
Flourens'  "  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood."* 

It  often  happens  that  important  discoveries  m  science 
are  simultaneously  made  by  two  or  three  individuals, 
who  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  researches  of 
their  fellow-labourers ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  the  antecedents  are  {general 
winch  lead  to  t!ie  occurrence.  For  example,  the  simul- 
taneous, but  independent,  discovery  of  a  metliod  of 
mathematical  investigation  (the  method  of  Fluxions)  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Newton,  by  Leibnitz, 
created  a  degree  of  national  jealousyf ;  but  both  wei-e 
prompted  to  their  investigations  by  the  Copernican 
doctrine,  which  places  the  sun  iu  the  centre  of  our 
system.  The  application  of  natural  science  to  practical 
purposes  affords  many  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
same  fact :  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  to  wit, 
has  been  keenly  contested  by  different  nations,  and  by 
various  individuals  of  the  same  nation  J;  but  all  in 
tlieh'  researches  have  proceeded  on  the  known  power 


'  Floiirpns'  Hist.  pp.  203-21-i,  I  have  had  an  apportuaitj  of 
exaniining  the  copy  contained  in  the  "  Bibliothiqiie  Imp^riale." 
CuriouBly  tnongh,  that  part  only  relating  (o  tlie  Trinity  (de  Trini- 
tate)  is  burnt ;  the  margins  only  of  the  leaves  from  ths  3rd  to 
the  7(ilh  page,  and  slightly  in  llie  centres  of  the  Icavca  from  the 
14lBt  lo  the  152nd  page.  The  chapter,  "  De  Rt^eneratione,"  is  the 
part  containing  the  underlined  paaaages.  At  the  beginning  is  a  MS. 
note  by  Dr.  Mead,  on  whone  authority  the  book  belonged  lo 
D.  Colladon. 

t  Sir  John  F.  W.  lierachel's  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
p.  273. 

J  Lardner  on  the  Steam  Kngine,  p.  28. 
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of  the  expansion  of  water  when  converted  into  steam, 
antl  of  tlie  coiideusatiou  of  steara  when  reconverted 
into  water.  Perhaps  there  is  no  case  in  point  more 
illustrative  than  the  concurrent  appUcation  of  chemical 
agents,  by  Dagucire  and  Talbot,  to  iix  the  image  of  an 
object  in  the  camera:  the  different  means  employed, 
showing  pretty  conclusively  that  each  pursued  his 
uiquiries  in  perfect  diacomiection,  although  both  re- 
ceived the  stimulus  and  ojiportunity  from  the  resources 
wliich  chemistry  presented  to  them.  In  public  events 
the  same  is  observed  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  Heformation,  which  broke  out  about  the  same  time 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  by  the  inde- 
pendent exertions  of  Luther,  Fare),  and  ZwiiigUiis. 
probably  before  either  one  of  them  knew  anytliing  of 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  other  two.  Enhghtened,  how- 
ever, by  tlie  doctrines  of  WickMffe,  men  had  begun  to 
read  the  Bible  for  themselves,  and  were  disgusted  with 
the  hypocrisy  and  scandalous  lives  of  many  of  tlie 
priesthood.  So  also  the  great  movement  in  anatomy 
was  affected  by  the  coucuiTeut  researches  of  many 
individuals,  who  presumed  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
were  equally  disgusted  with  the  superstition  and 
quackery  of  many  of  their  contemporaries. 

Eealtus  Columbus,  a  celebrated  Itahan  physician, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Vesalius,  and  subsequently  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Padua  and  Home,  again  pro- 
])ounded  the  doctrme  of  tlie  pulmonary  cu'culation  six 
years  after  it  had  been  first  enunciated  by  Servetus. 
His  work,  entitled  "  De  re  Anatomica,"  was  pubUshed 
in  1572*,  wherein  the  blood-vessels  are  described  veiy 


'  CoIumbuB  (Realtus).     De  re  Anstomica,  lib.  xv.    12mo.  Paris, 
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niiicli  as  Vesaliiis  and  Feniel  had  described  lliem  before 
him.  The  mast  cui'ioiis,  as  well  as  most  interesting 
part  of  his  researches,  relates  to  the  heart  aiid  pul- 
monary vessels ;  whereupon,  he  obserres,  "  between 
the  two  ventricles  is  tlie  septum,  through  whicli  it  is 
thought  that  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  passes 
into  the  left ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  blood  is  carried 
by  the  arterial  vein  into  the  lungs,  whence  it  [Kisses, 
with  the  fliiV,  by  the  venous  artery  into  tlie  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart ;  which  no  one  liitheito  has  noticed 
or  recorded,  although  it  i,s  proper  that  this  should  be 
noticed  by  all  (quod  nemo  hactciius  aut  animadvertit, 
aut  scriptum  reliquit,  licet  raaxime  sit  ab  omnibus 
animadvertendum.)"  •  Tliat  the  discovery  was  imminent 
on  all  sides,  is  seen  hi  the  fact  of  its  being  also  made 
by  Andreas  Cajsalpinus,  the  gi-eat  botanist,  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  wliat  Columbus  had 
written,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  him ;  and,  as 
M.  Flourens  observes,  fe  grand  merite  est  toujours 
probe.  Cffisfllpiniis,  moreover,  was  the  first  to  pro- 
nounce the  phrase  "  circulation  of  the  blood."f 

Ho  distinctly  stated  that  each  ventricle  of  the  heart 

•  Coltimbus,  p.  325  ;  we  also  FloTirena",  Hiat.  &c.  pp.  17,  18. 

+  Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxiv.  p.  151.  The  precise  words 
of  Cteaalpiiinsare  asii'IlQWs:  "  lluic  sungninia  circilationi  ex  dex- 
tro  cordiH  ventriciiln  per  piiImoneB  in  riniatrum  ejiisdeni  ventriculum 
optim^  respondent  oa  qiiK  ex  diasectione  apparent.  Nam  duo  aunt 
vasa  in  dextrum  vcntriculura  defiinentia,  duo  etiain  in  sinistrum. 
Duomm  autem  uiinm  intromittet  tantum,  alterum  educit,  mem- 
branis  eo  ingenio  conatilutis.  Vas  igitur  intromittena  vena  est 
magna  <juidem  in  dextro,  qute  cava  appellatur ;  paira  autem  in  si- 

niatro  cs  pulmone  introdncenn Vaa  autem  edncpna  arteria  eel 

magna  quidem  in  Binietro,  qtiK  aorta  appellatur,  parva  autem  in 
dextro,  ad  pnlmonea  derivana." — Andreai  Ccesalpini  Quaslionvm 
peripalelicantm,  lib.  v.  p.  125.     Vi?nise,  1593. 


No  sooner  was  the  doctrine  of  the  pnhnouary  c        

lation  admitted  than  another  fiict  waa  bi'ought  to  light, 
which,  as  it  bore  on  the  general  proposition  of  the 
function  of  respiration,  was  an  important  element  in 
the  liistory  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Leonard  Botal,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  although 
but  an  indifferent  anatomist,  had  the  felicity  to  give 
his  name  to  the  opening  which  exists,  during  fatal  life, 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  (the  fommen 
ovale),  whereby  most  of  tlie  blood  is  allowed  tt)  pass 
direct  from  the  right  into  the  left  auricle,  instead  of 
going  the  round  of  the  pulmouaiy  vessels  —  an 
obviously  useless  course  before  the  important  act  of 
respiration  begins.  He  did  not  discover  the  opening, 
for  Galen  was  perfectly  famiMar  with  it*,  and  knew 
tliat  it  was  closed  up  by  a  layer  of  membrane  imme- 
diately after  birth,  leaving  a  depression  in  the  septum 
between  the  two  amides  which  we  call  the  fossa  uvalis, 
Carcanue,  however,  first  cidled  it  the  foramen  of  Dotal, 
and  the  name  has  been  accepted  by  Morgagui,  Scnac, 
and  Haller. 

This  same  Carcanus,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Milan, 
■  and  pupil  of  Fallopius,  demonstrated  another  pecu- 
liarity in  the  fcetal  cii'culation  (which  Galen  also  knew 
off),  whereby  it  was  made  obvious  how  the  whole  of 
the  blood  admitted  into  the  riglit  auricle  of  the  heart 
passed  into  the  aorta.  A  great  portion  had  been  shown 
to  flow  tlirough  t!ie  foramen  of  Botal ;  but  the  remain- 
ing passing  into  the  pulmonary  arteiy  (arteria  venosa) 
and  unable  to  circulate  through  the  condensed  struc- 
ture of  tlie  fcetal  lung,  was  traced  direct  into  the  aort 

•  Portal's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  5C2-06-4. 

t  Giik-n.     De  Uau  Partium,  cap.  vi.  p.  21. 
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allhougli  it  is  BO  made  up  as  tu  lead  to  the  inf'ereuce  I 
have  stated,  Le  Vasseur  himself  distinctly  aiErmed  that 
air,  not  blood,  was  transmitted  from  the  left  ventricle 
into  the  aorta,  the  passage  loses  all  claim  to  considera- 
tion as  an  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  tliat 
period.* 

Now,  if  the  compiler  of  the  quotation  which  is 
given  below,  had  pursued  this  investigation  only  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  it  would  be  of  little  importance 
what  standard  of  truth  he  used  ;  but  when  his  obser- 
vations are  intended  to  remain  as  records  to  posterity, 
it  Ls  of  the  highest  consequence  that  they  should  be 
based  on  the  severest,  and  totally  irrespective  of 
national  feeling.  Kut  I  shall  presently  have  to  speak 
of  an  individual  who  has  far  greater  pretensions  to 
share  the  honour  which  is  now  universally  accorded  to 
Harvey  alone. 

*  The  fullowing  ia  Portal'ti  ingeniously  arranged  quotation : 
"  Dcxtrum,  ventriculiim,  qui  sanguineiis  adpeDatur,  Ycna  cava  tn- 
gi-tflitur,  et  vena  arteriosa  egrtdiivr,  qua;  in  puimonem  diapergitiir, 

KUnguinem    elaboratunt    conferens Sinintro    cordis   qui   coJcria 

iialivi  fons  est,  et  spiriluosiiB  nppellatur,  artena  venoaa  qua;  tx  pul- 

mone Indc  prodit  magna  art eria,  omnium  alionim  origo,  i^c. 

In  ftextro  totidem  sunt  (foramina);  alterum  roajua,  ex  vena 

cava  sanguinem  in  ipaum  cor  inlromitteao ;  alterum  minus,  ex  vena 
arteriogft  sanguinem    ex  ipso  corde  in  puimonem  deducena.      His 

foraminibus. Ex  utroque  latere adsunt  membranic Ex 

his  membnuiis  qtiie  intua  foras  feruntur  paratffi  ob  id  sunt  ne  ma- 
feriie  remigrarent :  qua!  vero  foria  inlri,  qu(D  majores  et  fortiorea 
Hunt,  non  ob  id  modi'i,  scd  ut  etioni  attraheodi  essent  instnimentn. 
TensK  enim  it  corde  per  eaa  vasonmi  tunicie  expeditius  coatrahuntur, 
impelluntquc  fiioiliufl,  tralionte  corde,  ipsas  materias:  ipsiuB  porra 
ruriniH  tmuo  in  diastole,  mcmbranaB  intus  fora«  speclantes,  radi- 
cibus  trahcns  ntque  ad  ipsum  cor  intra  reflectcnu,  omncsque  rectus 
eonatituena  vasorum  materias  intromittentinm,  acilicct  veiite  cavie  ct 
tirtcriie  venoate,  ckuditana  educentium." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  874. 
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No  sooner  was  the  doctrine  of  the  pulmonary  circa- 
lation  admitted  than  another  fiict  was  brought  to  light, 
which,  as  it  bore  on  the  general  proposition  of  the 
function  of  respiration,  was  an  important  element  in 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  t 
blood.     Leonard  Botal,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  althou^ 
but  an  indifferent  anatomist,  had  the  felicity  to  giv| 
his  name  to  the  opening  which  exists,  during  fcetal  lift 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  (tlie  foramffl 
ovale),  whereby  most  of  tlie  blood  is  allowed  to  ] 
direct  from  the  right  into  the  left  auricle,  instead  < 
going    the    round    of    the    pulmonary    vessels  - 
obviously  useless  course  before  the  important  act  ■ 
"  respiration  begins.     He  did  not  discover  the  opening 
for  Galen  was  perfectly  familiar  with  it*,  and  kne 
that  it  was  closed  up  by  a  layer  of  membrane  immfti 
diately  after  birth,  leaving  a  depression  in  the  septus 
between  the  two  auricles  which  we  call  the  fossa  c 
Carcaims,  however,  first  called  it  the  foramen  of  Beta 
and  the  name  has  been  accepted  by  Morgagni,  SentM 
and  Haller. 

This  same  Carcanus,  a  celebrated  physician  of  S 
•  and  pupil  of  Fallopius,  demonstrated  another  peei 
liarity  in  the  foetal  circulation  (which  Galen  also  kuei 
of +),  whereby  it  was  made  obvious  how  the  whole  ( 
the  blood  admitted  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  hei 
passed  into  the  aorta.  A  great  portion  had  been  show 
to  flow  througli  the  foramen  of  Botal ;  but  the  remain! 
ing  passing  into  the  pulmonary  arteiy  (arteria  venosa 
and  unable  to  circulate  through  the  condensed  struO; 
ture  of  the  fa?tal  lung,  was  traced  dii'ect  into  the  aort 


•  Porlai's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  5fi2-5(>4. 

t  Gulfu.      Dc  Uau  Pnrtium,  cnp.  vi.  p.  ai. 
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by  a  short  vessel  (the  ductus  arteriosus),  which  exists 
between  the  pulinonaiy  artery  aud  aorta.  *  Like  the 
forameu  of  Botal  it  closes  immediately  after  bb'th,  and 
BO  compels  the  whole  stream  of  blood  to  pass  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  arteries 
aud  veins  to  the  left  ;  whilst  the  duct,  being  no  longer 
required  as  such,  degeuerates  into  a  ligamentous  chord. 

It  seems  but  a  tiibute  of  common  justice  to  mention 
here  the  name  of  Coasar  Arantius,  the  pupil  of 
Columbus,  who  was  forestalled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Vidua  Vidius  in  the  discovery  of  the  corpora  arantil, 
which  bear  his  name.  He  carefully  investigated  all 
the  propositions  of  Columbus  concerning  the  puhuo- 
nary  circuL^tion,  and  confirmed  them  by  his  own  obser- 
vations ;  but  he  did  not  utter  a  syllable  about  a  general 
or  ^atcraic  circulation.-f- 

Tliia,  it  has  been  asserted,  was  first  done  by  a  poor 
Italian  monk,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  philosophy  in 
Italy  was  debased  by  the  inexorable  and  destructive 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards ;  when  every  opinion,  every 
di-scoverj',  every  book,  raided  the  alarm  of  a  new 
lieresy,  and  had  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  censorship — 
trusted  to  monkish  fanatics,  who  understood  them  not, 
and  yet  dared  to  rejwrt  of  them  as  impious  and  pro- 
fane ;  when  no  one  could  be  a  philosopher  without 
being  adjudged  an  atheist  or  a  magician  ;  and  wlien  a 
monk  philosopher  had  more  to  dread  from  the  sus- 
picions and  inquisition  of  the  Coiu-t  of  Home  than  any 
other  individual.^ 

Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,   whose    authority  }ias  ofti_'n  been 


•  Carcauus  (Joa 
157-1. 
■f  Portal,  vol.  ii. 


.  Baplisi).    Am 


e  Libri  Dim,  p.  12.  Tieiiii, 
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quoted  by  theologians  in  their  controvei-sies  about  i 
Eeformiition,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1552.     He  ■ 
educated  by  Ambroaio  Morclli,  his  mother's  brother,  i 
priest  who  kept  a  school  for  grammar  and  rhetori 
He  was  a  spare  and  feeble  youth,  of  a  serioua, 
and  silent  disposition,  with  an  eager  thirst  for  lea 
and  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  great  penetration  but  ' 
for  an  extraordinary  memory,  whereby  he  acquu-ed  an 
encycloi-Kedic  intellect  in  every  branch  of  study  which 
was  then  cultivated.     In  1565  he  assumed  the  cowl,;^ 
and  became  a  monk  of  the  Order  of   Servites,  1 
pubUc  reputation  of  which  he  greatly  enhanced  by  i 
achievements  in  scholastic  disputations,  tor  which  ' 
convent  assigned  him  an  anuusd  siun  of  money  to  pre 
vide  himself  with  books.  *     Bossuet  affirms  that  imdi 
the  habit  of  a  monk  Sarpi  concealed  the  heart  of  iq 
Calvinistf ;  he  was  in  fact  accused  of  heresy,  althougj 
on  so  absurd  a  pretext  that  the  charge  was  considered 
groundless  ;  but  he  was  uiduced  to  remove  from  Milan 
in  consequence,  and  m  1575  retired  to  Venice  to  teach 
pliilosophy.     In  l.o78  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Padua,  where  lie  formed  the  friendsliip  of  Galileo, 
and  of  Pierre  Asselinaii,  a  learned  French  physid 
and  Pi'otestant.      He    corresponded  largely  with 
most   celebrated  men  of  Ids  day,  and  recorded 
observations  on  Aristotle,  his  rcsearclies  in  anatom 
and  his  thought*  on  different  topics  of  science;  1 
manuscripts  were  irreparably  lost  in  the  fire  by  wh. 
the  Scrvite  library  was  destroyed,  so  that  the  pre 
data  for  detenuining  the  question  whetlier  or  i 


Biografia  di  Frit  Paolo  Sarpi.     A.  Bianchi-Gio 
f  Bossuet.     Hietoire  dea  VarialionB,  book  vii. 
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described  the  circulation  of  the  blood  before  Harvey  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  wanting. 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  extraordinary  man,  advancing 
at  an  even  pace  with  Gilbert  in  his  observations  on 
magnetic  phenomena ;  perfecting  the  mathematical  la- 
bours of  Vieta ;  correcting  the  errors  of  Anderson ; 
throwing  out  hypotheses,  since  verified,  on  the  spots  in 
the  moon,  which  he  considered  as  irregularities  of -its 
surface,  and  laid  down  maps  of  those  irregularities 
before  Hevelius  ;  assisting  Galileo  in  the  telescope,  fore- 
seeing the  persecutions  which  his  friend  would  have  to 
undergo,  and  the  way  in  which  theology  would  array 
itself  in  opposition  to  his  confirmation  of  the  Copemican 
theory;  attempting  an  explanation,  by  one  universal 
law,  of  all  the  phenomena  of  celestial  motion,  and 
hazarding,  before  Newton,  a  solution  of  the  gravitation 
of  bodies,  by  supposing  the  earth  an  immense  magnet, 
having  the  property  of  attracting  all  bodies  surrounding 
it ;  anticipating  Barrow  in  pointing  out  the  dijficulty  of 
determining  the  precise  places  of  objects  as  seen  by  re- 
fraction, Cavaleri  on  the  subject  of  burning-glasses 
whose  curve  is  generated  by  a  parabola,  Kepler  and 
Gregory  in  their  ideas  of  comparative  astronomy* ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  several  writers  attribute  to  him  the 
discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  and  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  In  testimony  of  the  former  of  these, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  Fra  Fulgenzio,  the  Mend, 
companion,  and  enthusiastic  historian  of  Sarpi  and  a 
brother  Servite.  His  avouchment  was  foimded  on  a 
manuscript,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  mechanism  and  course  of  the  circulation  of 

*  Giovini  (A.  Bianchi),  Biografia  di  Fra  P.  Sarpi ;  see  also  West- 
minster Review,  vol.  xxxi.  loc.  cit. 
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the  blood,  left  by  Sarpi  in  the  hands  of  Fulgenzio.  In 
this  curious  document  Sarpi  states,  in  reference  to  the 
gi'cat  work  of  Vesalius  which  had  been  presented  to 
him,  "There  is  really  a  great  analogy  between  the 
things  already  remarked  on  and  noted  by  me  with 
respect  to  the  movements  of  the  blood  in  the  animal 
body,  and  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  valves,  and  what 
I  find  indicated,  though  less  clearly,  in  the  7th  book, 
19th  chapter  of  that  work."  It  appears,  moreover, 
that  Sarpi  communicated  his  views  on  tliese  matters  to 
a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and,  lest  his  testi- 
mony should  be  doubted,  Fulgenzio  appeals  from  his 
own  knowledge  to  that  of  Santorio  and  Asselinau,  men 
eminent  in  science,  who  were  still  living  when  he 
wrote.* 

♦  Opere  del  Padre  Paolo,  dell'  Ordine  del  Servi,  &c.  1687.    Vita 
del  Padre,  p.  44. 

The  remarks  of  Vesalius  on  the  veins  and  arteries,  in  the  19th 
chapter  of  the  7th  book,  are  not  so  unintelligible  as  Sarpi  was  dis- 
posed to  make  them.  They  show  clearly  that  Vesalius  thought,  ia 
common  with  all  his  contemporaries,  that  every  part  of  the  body 
received  nutritious  blood  from  the  veins ;  although  he  performed  an 
experiment  to  show  that  blood  and  spirit  flowed  in  a  direction  from 
the  heart.  His  precise  words  are :  "  Ca»terum  in  vcnarum  usu 
inquirendo ;  vix  quoque  vivorum  sectione  opus  est :  quum  in  mor- 
tuis  affatim  discamus,  eas  sanguinem  per  universum  corpus  deferre, 
et  partem  aliquam  non  nutriri,  in  qua  insignis  vena  in  vidneribus 
praescinditur.  Item  in  arteriis,  vivorum  sectionem  vix  requirimus, 
quamquam  licebit  alicui  arteriam  in  inguiiia  procedentem  nudarc, 
vinculoque  intercipere,  ac  intueri,  partem  arteriae  vinculo  subtensam 
non  amplius  pulsare.  Atque  ita  levi  negotio  observatur  in  arteriis 
sanguinem  natura  contineri,  si  quando  arteriam  in  vivis  aperimus. 
Ut  autem  certiores  fiamus,  pulsandi  vim  arteri»  inesse,  aut  con- 
tentam  in  arteriis  materiam  pulsuum  opificem  existere,  venun  a 
corde  cam  virtutem  pendere  pra?terquam  quod  arteriam  vinculo 
interceptam  non  amplius  sub  vinculo  pulsare  cemimus,  licebit  in- 
guinis  femorisve  arterise  longam  sectionem  inducere,  et  caAaliculom 


BARTOLINUS. 

We  have  also  the  evidence  of  Vealingiife,  to  whom 
Fulgenzio  had  shown  Sarpi's  manuscript,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  a  secret  to  BartoUniis,  an  important  autho- 
rity wliich  has  been  neglected  by  M.  Bianclii  Gioviui. 
BartoUnus,  who  lived  at  a  period  when  the  question 
had  not  been  obscured  by  time  nor  confiised  by  con- 
troversy, was  so  certain  on  the  point,  that  he  wrote 
with  great  clearness  and  precision  on  the  question.* 
He  also  communicated  it  to  liis  friend  Waley,  by  whom 
we  are  informed  that  Sarpi  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  f 

ex  artmJine  tam  craasum  asaumere,  quanta  arteriie  est  capaciUa ;  et 
ila  Utum  sectioai  inderc,  ut  superior  canulls  pars  altiii.4  in  arterite 
cavitatcm  pertiiigat,  quoni  sectionia  Buperior  sedeH;  et  ita  inferior 
qnoque  cnnolia  pars,  deoramn  mngiB  ipfia  infuriori  Bccttonis  parte 
protrudatur :  ac  <lein  vinculum  arterite  cii'cuindetiir,  qaod  ipeiua 
corpus  super  eanalera  stringat.  Quum  enim  id  fit,  sanguis  quiJem 
et  flpirituB  per  arteriam  ad  peilera  usque  escurrit,  Terum  tota  arteriaa 
pars  canali  iubdita  non  amplius  pulsat." 

•  "  Do  circulatione  Ilarveianil  laihi  aecretum  apeniit  Veslingiua 
aulli  revelandum,  esse  nempe  invcntum  Petri  Fauli  Veneti  (d  quo  de 
ost«oliB  venaruM  liabuit  Aquupendens)  ut  ex  ipsiue  aulographo 
videt,  qnod  Venetiis  aei-vat  P.  Fulgcntiua  illius  discipuluB  et  suc- 
oeaaor."  Again  Le  writes  :  "  Intua  in  venis  repcriuntur  Valvulse 
eeu  Ostiola  nonnulla,  quorum  mentionem  enib  nomine  cellularum  ab 
Avicennn  fectam  scribit  Bauhinus.  Aqnapendena  primum  se  in- 
Tentorem  asserit  anno  1574,  cui  indicia  htec  P.  Paulua  Servita, 
Venetua,  dederat,  quanquam  Jac.  Sylviuni  quoque  utcun,que  cog- 
novisse  ex  Isagoge  ejus  vidcatur  manifestum.  Post  eum  vero  vel 
cum  eo  mcminere  hanun  valvularura  Salomon  Albertus,  Archan- 
gelUB,  Piccolomineus,  et  Casparus  Bauhiiius :  vix  vero  eaa  atdngit 
LaurentiuB."  —  Thomm  Barlolim  Anatome  ex  omnium  Velerum 
Secentiorumque  Obsemalionibua,  p.  594. 

f  "  Quo  (aeculo)  vir  incomparabilis,  Paulus  Servita,  Venetua, 
vah"ularum  in  venis  (kbricam  obaervavit  accuratius  quam  Magnus 
Anatomicua  Fabriciua  ab  Aquapendenle  postea  cdidil,  et  ex  el  val- 
vularum  constitutione  aliisque  experimentis  hunc  sanguinis  motum 
deduxit,  ^gregioque  scripto  asservit,  quod  etiamnum  inlelli^  apud 
x3 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Claude  Peiresc,  a  personal 
friend  of  Fabricius,  who  was  living  in  or  near  Padua, 
at  the  very  period  when  the  latter  published  his  treatise 
*'  De  Ostiohs  Venarum,"  admitted  that  he  remembered 
that  Sarpi  had  discovered  the  valves  of  veins.*  Flourens, 
in  his  "History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,"  objects  to  the  evidence  of  Veslingius, 
Bartohnus,  and  Waley,  as  resting  on  that  of  Fulgenzio 
alone,  and  as  being  too  traditional  in  character,  and 
opposes  the  conflicting  testimony  of  Harvey  and 
Bauhinus  to  that  of  Fulgenzio  and  Peirescf  However, 
it  must  be  noted,  that  Fulgenzio  himself  does  not  claim 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  for  Sarpi ; 
but  Veslingius  it  is  who  states  that  he  had  read  a 
manuscript  by  Sarpi,  belonging  to  his  pupil  and  succes- 
sor, Fulgenzio,  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  described.J  George  Ent  (Harvey's  commentator 
and  friend)  admitted  the  testimony,  but  said,  that  what- 
ever Sarpi  knew  of  the  circulation  he  learned  fix)m 
Harvey  himself ;  and  Eidanus  (Harvey's  chief  adversary) 
gave  no  credit  to  Sarpi  for  the  discovery. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  such  opposing  evidence  that 
Flourens  grounds  his  objection  to  the  claim  which 
has  been  set  up  for  Sarpi:  the  document  itself,  on 
which  the  allegation  rests,  is  without  date ;  and,  as  in 
1574,  when  Fabricius  published  his  work,  Sarpi  was 
but  twenty-two  years  old,  previous  to  which  the  con- 

Venetos  asservari.  Ab  hoc  Servita  edoctiis  vir  doctissimus  GuHel- 
mus  Ilarveius  sanguinis  hunc  motum  accuratius  indagavit,  inventis 
auxit,  probavit  firmius,  et  suo  divulgavit  nomine."  —  Johannis 
Walei  Epistolce  duce  de  Motu  Chyli  et  Sa?i{^uini8,  ad  Thomam 
Bartholinwn^  1660.      1st  letter. 

*  See  his  Life,  by  Gassendi. 

t  Flourens'  Hist.  p.  118. 

X  See  his  Syntagma  Anatomicum. 
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troversy  between  Sylvius  and  Vesalius  on  the  subject 
of  valves,  and  the  speculations  of  Columbus  and  CBesal- 
pinus  must  liave  been  familiar  to  most  anatomists,  we 
may,  with  reason,  be  somewhat  exacting  for  vouchers, 
on  a  point  hi  which  our  national  honour  ia  somewhat 
concenietL  Still,  truth  above  all  things  ;  and,  while 
we  are  severe  in  our  requirements,  we  should  likewise 
consider  how  far  the  objections  raised  are  consistent 
with  the  known  facts  of  the  case. 

Eloy,  in  his  historical  dictionary,  affirms  that  Harvey, 
on  his  return  to  England,  made  a  present  of  hi?  own 
work  to  the  ambassador  of  Venice  in  England,  who 
communicated  it  to  Sarpi,  who  made  an  extract  from 
its  contents,  and  that  it  was  this  extract  which  was 
referred  to  by  Fulgenzio  as  the  original.*  Tliis  state- 
ment is  probably  based  on  the  assertion  put  forth  by 
George  Ent,  which  is  at  once  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  Sarpi  died  in  1623,  five  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Harvey's  immortal  work,  which  was  pubhslied 
by  Eischer,  at  Frankfort,  in  1628. 

From  all  that  we  read  of  Sarpi,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  who  had  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  veiy 
little  vanity.  He  was  not,  therefore,  a  man  to  suppress 
the  discoveries  of  others  in  order  to  appropriate  them 
to  liimself.  With  such  a  character,  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  probable,  that,  dreading  the  clamour  of  super- 
stition and  intolerance  which  awaited  every  person 
who  was  bold  enough  to  make  an  attack  on  the  theories 
of  Galen,  he  may  have  made  a  secret  of  his  discovery, 
which  may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  expression 
of  VesUngius,   "  secretum    nuUi    revelandmii."     With 

"  Eloy  (Nicholas  F.  J.),  Dictionnajre  HiaU>ri<iue  de  la  MMecine, 
Anciejine  et  Modeme,  art.  "  Ilarvey."     4  Tola.  4to,  1778. 
xS 
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respect  to  the  objection  which  has  been  raised  by 
Flourens  against  the  manuscript  itself,  the  gifted  author 
whose  paper  in  the  "Westminster  Eeview"  I  have 
freely  quoted,  has  anticipated  the  answer,  that,  when 
Fra  Fulgenzio  wrote,  both  Santorio  and  Asselinau,  to 
whom  he  appealed,  were  living ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  he  would  incur  the  hazard  of  contradiction 
from  them,  and  expose  his  labours  in  honour  of  his 
friend  to  irreparable  discredit.  Bartohnus  published 
his  work  in  1641  (sixteen  years  before  the  death  of 
Harvey).  He  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  rec- 
tifying his  statement,  had  it  not  been  well  foimded; 
for  he  travelled  in  Italy  from  1642  to  1645;  was 
received  a  member  of  the  Academia  degli  Incogniti,  at 
Venice  ;  and  was  resident  a  considerable  time  at  Padua, 
where  the  memory  of  Fabricius  was  still  fr'esh.  But^ 
more  than  this,  Waley  himself,  a  contemporary  of 
Harvey,  and  one  of  his  principal  partizans,  confirms  the 
attestation  of  Bartolinus,  not  on  the  vague  reports  of 
Sarpi's  friends,  but  on  the  surer  authority  of  his  own 
scientific  information,  and  his  correspondence  with  the 
learned. 

And,  finally,  in  relation  to  the  argument  deduced 
ftx)m  Sarpi's  age,  it  may  be  stated  that  his  principal 
theses,  which  procured  him  a  pension,  an  office  at 
court,  a  public  lectureship,  and  caused  it  to  be  said  of 
him,  that  there  would  be  but  one  Era  Paolo,  are  of  as 
early  a  date  as  1570,  when  he  was  but  eighteen  ;  and 
it  was  precisely  during  his  four  years'  residence  at 
Mantua,  when  these  theses  were  written,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  those  studies  (anatomy  being  one)  which 
M.  Bianchi  Giovini  has  recorded. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  neither  of  these 
great  men  was  in  any  way  indebted  to  the  investiga-' 
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tions  or  discoveriea  of  the  other ;  and  the  merit  stUl 
remains  exclusively  with  Harvey  of  renderhig  the  dis- 
covery available  to  science  by  tracing  it  to  its  conse- 
quences, which  neither  Caisalpinus,  Fabriclus,  nor 
Saipi,  accomplished.  The  controversy  on  tlie  subject 
of  revulsion  and  derivation,  extending  as  it  did 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  an 
undoubted  influence  on  the  above  researches ;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  necessarily  diverted  the  attention  of 
anatomists  to  other  systems  of  organs,  which  might 
have  remained  less  carefully  examined,  and  less  accu- 
rately known,  but  for  that  otherwise  unprofitable  dis- 
cussion. The  osseous  sy^item,  or  skeleton,  for  instance, 
although  invested  with  many  superstitions  and  hypo- 
thetical notions,  was  pretty  well  known  to  the  ancients 
as  serviceable  for  the  protection  of  the  viscera,  and  for 
the  determination  of  the  (hrection  and  extent  of 
motion  and  support  of  the  different  parts  of  tJie  body. 
Nevertheless,  it  received  its  due  share  of  attention 
during  the  sixteenth  centiuy.  Wlieu  Galen  subdivided 
the  vertebra  into  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbal',  the 
knowledge  of  the  bones  might  be  said  to  be  tolerably 
good  ;  but  the  most  vague  notions  prevailed  relative  to 
the  development  of  the  skeleton,  and  many  other 
details  necessary  for  our  present  views  in  osteology, 
had  to  be  made  out. 

Charles  Etienne,  and  anatomists  generally  of  his 
time,  accepted  the  dogma  of  Galen,  as  it  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  Arabs,  that  bones  were  formed 
from  the  dregs  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  which,  being 
incompetent  to  develope  any  bodily  ftmction,  served 
the  purpose  of  making  bones.  These  he  regarded  as 
inert  as  the  poles  of  a  tent  or  the  walls  of  an  edifice 
(with  which  indeed   they  were   compared),    to    give 
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support  and  form*,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  the 
first  to  describe  the  foramina  in  bones  for  the  passage 
of  the  nutrient  vessels.  The  periosteum  or  covering, 
he  thought,  was  formed  from  the  fat  and  oily  portion 
of  the  bones ;  whilst,  in  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  he 
only  saw  a  means  whereby  the  escape  of  the  vapours 
from  the  brain  was  permitted. 

His  contemporaries,  Achillinus  and  Carpi,  imbued 
with  a  notion  of  the  elaborate  structure  of  bones, 
although  they  did  not  comprehend  it,  were  wisely 
silent  on  points  wherein  Etienne  so  freely  indulged  his 
imagination. 

Femel  followed  Etienne,  but  with  a  more  philosophic 
spirit.  He  examined  and  described  the  hgaments 
which  connect  bones  better  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  before  him.  His  remarks  on  the 
ligaments  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  radio-cubital 
articulation,  the  annular  Ugament  of  which  he  first 
described  f,  are  perfect. 

The  skeleton  received,  perhaps,  an  adventitious 
attention  in  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  that,  in 
man,  some  one  particular  bone  existed  of  an  im- 
ponderable, incombustible,  and  indestructible  nature, 
around  which,  as  a  nucleus,  all  other  tissues  and 
organs  would  collect  and  reassume  their  vital  actions  at 
the  resurrection.  J  Accordingly,  every  bone  was  tested 
by  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  hypothetical 
one,  which  was  invested  with  respect  and  veneration, 
imtil  Vesalius  sagaciously  recommended  that  such  idle 
investigation,  and  the  question  of  its  existence,  should 

*  Etienne  (Charles).     De  Dissectione  Partium  Corporis  Humani, 
libri  tres,  &c.     Parisiis,  apud  Simonem  Colinaeum,  1545. 
t  See  PortaPs  Hist  vol.  i.  pp.  385,  386. 
X  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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be  transferred  to  the  more  congenial  reseai-ches  of 
theologians,  whilst  he  himself,  regardiug  osteology  as 
the  basia  of  anatomy,  gave  so  copious  and  faithful  a 
description  of  the  skeleton  generally  *,  that  modern 
authors  have  been  accused  of  copying  him.f  In  hia 
dehueation  of  the  human  shoulder  and  chest,  as  well 
as  in  the  remarks  which  he  made  relative  to  the  pre- 
sence of  clavicles,  or  collar-bones,  in  those  animals  only 
which  use  their  anterior  extremities  as  hands  to  carry 
food  to  the  mouth,  and  their  absence  m  all  others 
(wherein  he  was  not  altogether  coirect,  seeing  tliat  they 
are  largest  and  strongest  comparatively  in  those 
animals  which  fly  "or  dig — as,  for  instance,  in  the  bat 
and  the  mole),  he  displayed  a  knowledge  of  their 
peculiar  use,  in  fixing  the  shoulder  so  as  to  communi- 
cate strength  and  extent  of  motion  to  the  arm.  More- 
over he  evidently  recognised  design  in  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  solid  framework  of  the  body,  which 
has  been  suice  so  beautifidly  illustrated  by  Sii'  C,  Bell, 
in  his  work  on  the  hand. 

Many  celebrated  artists  also  cultivated  anatomy  so 
successfully,  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  which  the 
church  still  entertained  to  the  dissection  of  hiunan 
bodies,  that  the  sixteenth  centmy  may  be  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  for  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 
In  consequence  of  the  interdiction  imposed  on  the  use 
of  human  subjects,  there  was  a  great  temptation  to 
take  upon  trust  the  assumed  identity  of  form  between 


•  See  his  work  entitled  "De  Hunmii  Corporia  Fabricil,"  libri 
eeptem;  Basdlete,  1543;  with  plates,  which  axe  attributed  to  the 
pencil  of  Titian.  He  also  publjahed  some  anatomical  plutea  in  1539, 
which  are  greatly  admired  fur  the  beauty  of  the  drawing. 

\  The  above  charge  has  been  niaJe  against  Winslow  by  Portal. 
See  his  Kiat.  de  rAnatomie. 
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the  several  bones  of  many  quadrupeds  and  those  of 
man ;  and  the  fallacy  may  be  traced  in  the  great 
majority  of  anatomical  writers  of  that  period  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  order  to  dispel  the  illusion,  was 
sometimes  obhging  enough  to  send  a  Uving  criminal  to 
anatomists,  who,  as  Fallopius  tells  us,  dispatched  him 
after  a  fashion  of  their  own  *,  so  that  a  more  truthful 
knowledge  of  the  human  subject  might  be  obtained. 

In  1532,  Albert  Durer  published  a  work  which 
showed  hiTTi  to  be  tolerably  versed  in  human  anatomy  f; 
and  Michael  Angelo,  who  may  have  gained  some  of  his 
anatomical  lore  from  the  practices  suggested  by  Fallo- 
pius, engraved  several  anatomical  plates  from  his  own 
designs,  which  are  said  to  be,  imfortunately,  lo8t.J 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  also  appUed  himself  with  great 
dihgence  to  human  anatomy,  and  produced  a  collection 
of  drawings  for  his  friend  Marco  Antonio  della  Torre 
(an  enthusiastic  professor  in  Pavia)  representing  the 
bones  covered  with  muscles,  as  he  himself  had  dis- 
.  sected  them,  which,  when  inspected  by  Dr.  WiUiam 

*  '^  Quern  interficimus  nostro  modo  et  aimtomisamus."  Sprengel 
suggests  that  *^  nostro  modo "  implied,  by  opiimi,  but  it  is  a  mere 
conjecture.     See  Hallam's  Literary  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 

f  "De  Symmetric  partium  in  rectis  formis  humanorum  cor- 
porum."  See  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painters,  art.  "  Durer " 
(Albert). 

{  Sprengel,  vol.  iv.  p.  7  ;  see  also  Vasari,  art.  "  Buonarotti." 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  these  two  authorities,  one  of  the 
designs  of  Michael  Angelo  is  still  extant,  a  figure  seventeen  inches 
high,  the  right  arm  and  leg  being  unfinished,  showing  some  of  the 
proportions  of  the  human  body,  and  by  the  side  of  it,  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  a  canon  of  proportions  by  a  series  of  segments  of  cir- 
cles. This  precious  relic  is  in  the  possession  of  William  Rus- 
sell, Esq. 


Hunter,  incliued  Iiim  to  believe  that  Da  Vinci  was  the 
best  anatomist  of  his  age.* 

Vasari  informs  us,  in  his  "  Lives  of  Painters,"  that 
Titian  and  John  Calcar  did  for  Vesalius  what  Da  Vinci 
had  done  for  Delia  Torre,  and  so  co-operated  with  his 
own  remarkable  talent  in  raising  him  to  the  eminence 
which  his  name  acquired. 

Numerous  details  are  here  necessary  which  must  be 
unavoidably  tedious  ;  but  it  will  be  readily  understood, 
that,  in  the  retrospect  of  the  course  of  our  career,  it  is 
desirable  to  dwell  on  the  particular  circumstances  of 
every  past  period,  which  may  serve  as  a  landmark  to 
estimate  the  successive  impulsea  given  to  our  profession 
from  time  to  time  by  the  ability  and  dihgence  of  its 
members.  I  may,  however,  relieve  the  reader  of  much 
that  is  irksome  by  a  reference  to  the  Chronological 
Table  for  an  account  of  each  iudindual  discovery,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  found  possible  to  determine  its  date 
and  author,  as  well  as  for  the  general  conchisiona  from 
the  whole.  Therein  we  have  evidence,  that  a  spirit  of 
free  enquiry  was  manifested,  although  many  physicians 
reverted  to  the  theories  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  to  a 
new  source  of  enquiry. 

Bolder  spirits,  however,  were  not  wanting,  who 
pushed  their  investigations  beyond  the  hmita  set  by 
those  whom  they  had  begun  to  venerate ;  and  they 
were  regarded  as  the  heretics  and  protestants  in  science, 
just  as  Luther  and  Z^vinglius  were  accounted  heretics 
and  protestants  in  rehgiou.  The  dread  of  contravening 
what    Galen  had  taught  was  ao  unreasonably  great, 


•  These  drawings  are  now  in  the  poSBeaaion  of  Her  Majesty  ;  but 
many  of  them  were  engraTed  and  puhliahcd  by  Joseph  Chamber- 
latne,  in  London,  in  1790.  See  Pilkingtcn'a  Diet.  art.  "  Leonardo 
da  Vinci." 
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that  Vesalius,  in  exposing  his  errors,  roused  a  host  of 
enemies  imbued  with  such  blind  zeal*,  that,  when 
human  bones,  differing  from  the  description  which  the 
anatomist  of  Pergamus  had  given  of  them,  were  placed 
before  SyJvius,  he  preferred  to  regard  them  as  aberra- 
tions of  nature,  rather  than  beUeve  that  Galen  had 
derived  his  knowledge  from  any  other  source  than 
man.  The  latter  had  said  that  the  human  sternum, 
or  breast-bone,  was  composed  of  seven  pieces,  but 
when  VesaUus  showed  one  composed  of  three  pieces 
only,  and  ascribed  the  error  to  an  examination  of  the 
monkey,  Sylvius  replied  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
men  were  of  larger  dimensions,  and  had  seven  ele- 
mentary pieces  to  the  stemimi.  Again,  when  Vesalius 
showed  that  the  hiunerus  and  femur  (arm  and  thigh 
bones)  which  Galen  had  depicted  like  those  of  the 
monkey,  were  less  curved  in  man,  Sylvius  urged  the 
ridiculous  argument  that  the  usage  of  tight  dresses  had 
straightened  those  particular  bones ! 

John  Philip  Ingrassias,  the  great  restorer  of  anatomy 
in  the  Neapolitan  school,  was  a  contemporary  of  Ve- 
sahus.  He  enriched  osteology  by  several  discoveries, 
although  he  professedly  wrote  a  mere  commentary  on 
Galen  f ;  but,  so  carefully  did  he  examine  the  skeleton, 
and  so  accurately  did  he  describe  it,  so  absolutely 
untainted  also  was  he  with  the  prejudice  of  his  coevals, 
that,  instead  of  being  the  servile  follower  of  Galen, 
whose  book  he  illustrated,  he  constituted  himself  the 
judge  of  his  merits,  and,  in  many  respects,  far  surpassed 
him. 

*  Puteus,  Diyander,  Etienne,  and  Sylvius  were  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Vesalius  in  defence  of  Galen. 

f  In  Galeni  librum  deOssibns  Commentaria.  Panormi,  1603. 
Ingrassias  was  bom  in  Sicily  a.d.  1510,  and  died  a.d.  1580. 
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Tlic  deep  sense  of  imperfection  in  the  received  sys- 
tems of  anatomy,  and  the  restless  longing  for  truth 
which  are  manifest  in  the  work  of  Ingrassias,  are  equally 
apparent  iu  the  writings  of  other  authors  ;  thus  we  find 
in  Eealdus  Columhus*  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
holes  iu  bones,  and  the  vessels  which  enter  them  for 
the  purpose  of  nutrition  and  growth,  than  in  Etienne, 
to  whom  Portal  has  attributed  the  discovery. of  the 
foramina,  although  Columbus  claimed  it  for  himself. 
The  foramen  iu  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  each 
vertebra  he  undoubtedly  first  pointed  out ;  and,  hia 
anatomical  genius  leading  him,  as  it  did,  to  investigate 
every  part  of  the  body,  he  turned  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  to  accuimt,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  pro- 
pounding the  doctrine  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
He  also  first  recognised  those  membranous  sacs  which 
esdst  in  every  part  of  the  body  between  the  tendons  of 
muscles  and  bones,  for  tlie  purpose  of  lubricating  their 
surfaces  as  they  play  over  each  other.  This  discoveiy 
is  generally  attributed  to  AJbinua ;  but  M.  Portal  has 
shown  that  the  honour  ia  due  to  Columbus,  who,  like 
Albinus.  called  them  bursaj.t  By  the  same  authority 
the  merit  of  having  discovered  a  third  bone  (the  stapes) 
in  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear  is  Ukewiae  attributed 
to  Columbu.s.J 

The  celebrity  acquired  by  VesaUus,  which  excited 
tlio  jealousy  and  animosity  of  Sylvius,  served  but  to 
fan  a  flame  which  had  already  been  kindled  in  the 
mind  of  Fallopius ;  and  thenceforth  he  devoted  himself 
more  exclusively  to  anatomy  than  he  had  done  before  ; 
notwithstanding  that  he  declared  there  was  nothing 

•  De  re  Analomicl. 
t  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  549. 
j  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  5U. 
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more  to  desire  beyond  the  complete  and  lucid  descrip- 
tions which  Vesalins  himself  had  given.*  As  the 
latter,  however,  had  dared  to  question  the  infallibility 
of  Galen,  men's  minds  were  divided  between  the  autho- 
rity of  the  two,  and  Fallopius,  after  duly  investigating 
both,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Vesahus.  He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  make  any  considerable  additions  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  skeleton ;  but  his  observations 
on  the  nutrition,  growth,  and  connections  of  bones 
were  conceived  in  a  more  truthful  and  philosophic 
spirit  than  any  which  had  been  made  before.  He  dis- 
puted the  discovery  of  the  stapes  with  Columbus,  and 
affirmed  that  he  wrote  concerning  it  to  Cananus,  Co- 
lumbus, and  Madius,  but  that  not  one  of  them  knew 
it.f  He  gave  the  name  to  the  tympanic  cavity,  and 
accurately  described  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
drum  of  the  ear  (membrana  tympani).;!; 

His  pupU,  Coiter,  devoted  his  ahnost  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  foetal  skeleton.  In  his  work§  he  shows 
himself  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  tastes  of  his 
master,  and  perfectly  famihar  with  the  osseous  system, 
not  only  of  man,  but  of  many  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
fishes  also. 

Lest  the  notice  of  several  other  names,  which  well 

•  "  Dtun  absolutissimum  Andneaj  Vesalii  opus  anatomi  cum  legerem, 
in  quo  mihi  videbatur  nihil  posse  desiderari  quod  aut  ad  copiosam 
explicationem,  aut  magnitudinem,  aut  substantiam,  aut  speciem 
vel  usura,  aut  denique  quod  ad  integemmam  humani  corporis  de- 
Bcriptionem  pertineret." 

f  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 

}  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  575. 

§  Ext^marum  et  Intemarum  principalium  humani  Corporis 
Partiimi  Tabulaj  atque  anatomicas  Exercitationes  Observationes  que, 
variffi  novis,  diversis,  ac  artificiosissimis  figuris  iUustratae.  Nori- 
bergw,  1573. 
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deserve  their  meed  of  remembrance,  should  be  deemed 
needlessly  tedious,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  of 
Eustachius,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Eome,  who  passed 
liis  entire  life  in  the  pursuit  of  anatoinical  research. 
Whether  dissectuig  animals  or  man,  the  whole  of  his 
investigations  were  carried  on  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
whose  structure  he  purposed  to  illustrate  in  a  series  of 
copper  plate  engravings,  on  which  he  bestowed  great 
pains.  They  were  not  quite  completed  wlien  he  died, 
in  1574,  and  were  subsequently  lost  sight  of  for  neai'ly 
150  years ;  when  found  they  were  presented  by  Pope 
Clement  XI.  to  Lancisi,  his  physician,  who  published 
them  in  1714;  but  a  later,  and  more  correct  edition 
was  published  by  Albinus,  in  1744.*  Eustachius  dis- 
covered and  described  the  passage  of  commimicatiou 
between  the  ear  and  the  uose,  named  the  Eustachian 
Tube. 

Conformable  with  the  intimate  relation  which  exists 
between  bones  and  muscles,  we  naturally  pass  ou  to 
euquire  what  amount  of  labour  was  bestowed  ou  those 
fleshy  masses,  the  special  endowment  of  wliich  is  con- 
tractihty,  and  how  far  those  labours  were  successfidly 
ptirsued.  Constituting,  as  the  muscles  do,  the  chief 
jwrtion  of  the  entire  body,  and  determining  the  external 
form  and  expression,  their  deveiopement,  shape,  and 
position  are  invested  with  pecidiar  interest,  not  only  to 
the  physiologist,  but  to  the  artist  also ;    and  it  was 


'  Tabula!  Anatomiae  clarissinu  viri  Bartholomiei  EuBtacliii,  qiias 
e  tenebris  landem  vindicatis  et  eunctiasimi  Domini  Clemeiitia  XI. 
Pont.  Max.  munificenCid  douo  acceptaa,  prKfationc  notia(|ue  illun' 
travit  Jo.  Maria  Lsnciains,  intimua  Cubiculariiia  et  Archiater  Pon- 
tificis.  Ronwe,  1714.  Eustachius'a  friend,  PinuH,  ia  aaid  to  have 
preserved  them  during  his  lifetime,  and  to  have  traucsnitted  them  to 
the  Bimily  of  Rubens. 
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doubtless  in  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  that  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  depicted  the  forms,  proportions,  and  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  muscles  which  he  himself  had  dissected. 

In  extending  our  observations  still  further  back  into 
the  course  of  time,  the  study  of  those  precious  relics, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient 
sculptors  of  Greece,  and  which  show  how  perfectly  the 
human  form  was  translated  into  marble  by  marking  the 
muscular  divisions  with  so  much  boldness,  simplicity, 
and  truth,  leads  us  naturally  to  think  that  Phidias  at 
least  must  have  possessed  an  accurate  general  know- 
ledge of  the  muscular  system ;  but  in  contemplating 
still  further  the  most  perfect  debris  of  ancient  art,  such 
as  the  Hercules  in  the  Vatican,  the  Theseus  and  the 
Ilyssus,  it  is  evident  that  the  master-hand  had  but  half 
to  do  in  the  mere  imitation  of  the  Uving  model 
Thought  also  stepped  in  to  give  life,  and  something  more 
than  life,  to  the  sculptured  figures :  for  not  only  do 
they  possess  all  the  trutlifulness  of  hving  beings,  but 
surpass  them  in  linear  hannony,  in  the  expression  of 
the  ardour  of  the  senses,  the  energy  of  action,  and  the 
superhuman  developement  of  intellect.  In  a  word,  they 
are  so  idealised,  and  yet  so  real,  that  the  sculptor 
appears  to  have  comprehended  all  that  was  necessary 
in  chiseUing  the  muscular  masses ;  and  accented  them 
accordingly.  All  that  was  useless  in  details  he  equally 
comprehended,  and  these  he  omitted ;  thus  creating  a 
type  of  heroic  form  and  force,  which  appears  to  be 
wholly  incompatible  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  muscular  system. 

And  yet  we  find  but  comparatively  few  details  con- 
cerning the  muscles,  in  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
Hippocrates  simply  speaks  of  them  as  subservient  to 
locomotion,  although  he  must  have  been  conversant  with 


OABEIEL  DE   ZERBI. 


tlieir  nature  ;  for  m  his  work  on  surgery,  he  aUmloa  to 
the  trciitiiiL-iit  of  limbs  whicli  have  been  atrophied  I'rora 
tlie  coinpressiou  of  tight  ban  Jiiges  aiid  the  loss  of  exercise 
during  the  process  of  treatment  for  fractures,  obviously 
defining  the  consequence  of  muscular  degeneration. 
Aristotle,  too,  must  have  carefully  examined  the  muscles; 
for  it  was  he  who  discovered  their  pecuUar  endowment 
of  contractibility  wlieu  examining  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles ;  but  Gtalen  was  the  first  to  speak  of  muscles  in 
detail,  and  he  was  evidently  familiar  with  many, 
although  he  erred  concerning  the  nature  of  their  struc- 
ture, and  supposed  them  formed  oftendons  and  nerves." 
After  Galen  we  find  no  writers  referring  to  individual 
muscles  imtil  the  ninth  century,  when  Theophilusf 
described  the  muscles  of  the  eye-hds ;  aud  subse- 
quently, Avicenna,  in  spite  of  the  interdiction  imposed 
on  him  by  his  religion  against  touching  tlie  dead,  de- 
scribes four  muscles  of  tlie  eye  aa  joining  to  fomu  one 
common  trunk  (the  four  recti  muscles)  and  two  others, 
making  six  in  all,  as  appertaiiung  to  the  eye.  Of  the 
crcmaster  muscle  lie  also  speaks,  as  well  as  of  the 
sphincter  vesicfcj.  Mundinus,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
im]jUcitly  followed  Galen  in  his  description  of  the 
muscles,  and  made  no  advance  in  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge then  possessed  concerning  them. 

In  tiie  sixteenth  century  Gabriel  de  Zerbi  led  the  van, 
and  gave  a  succmct  account  of  the  muscular  system  as 
far  as  it  was  known  up  to  that  time.§     Bi5renger  Carpi 

"  Sprengel,  vol.  iv.  p.  21. 

t  De  Humani  Corporis  Fabrica.  This  work  was  tranBlated  from 
the  original  Grc«k  into  Latin,  and  publiiilied  in  Paris  hy  Paulud 
Craasns  Patavinus,  1555. 

J  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  liS. 

^  Analamin  Corporis  Humani,  rt  aingulorum  illiua  Membrorum. 
Venetiis,  1502. 

VOL.  I.  y 
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subsequently  improved  on  him  by  illustrating  the  mus- 
cles in  six  plates*,  somewhat  gi^ossly  it  is  tine,  as 
did  Etienne  after  him  ;  but  by  such  means  myology 
gradually  acquired  that  amoimt  of  attention  which  led 
to  the  description  of  several  muscles,  which  had  never 
before  been  regarded  as  distinct  and  separate.  It  is 
recorded  of  John  Gonthier,  for  instance,  that  he  dis- 
covered several  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand, 
though  not  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  metacarpus, 
for  which  he  has  generally  had  the  credit,  inasmuch  as 
Galen  knew-  them  previously.f 

Had  Sylvius  been  as  accurate  in  his  description  of 
every  other  part  of  the  body  as  he  was  in  that  of  the 
muscles,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  anato- 
mists of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
acted  rather  on  die  impulse  of  personal  feeling,  than  on 
that  of  honest  conviction ;  for,  being  himself  manifestly 
imbued  with  the  prevailing  instinct  of  reform,  he 
rejected  its  proper  logic,  and  fell  back  on  the  impo- 
tence of  ancient  authority  to  gratify  his  animosity,  and 
sustain  a  squabble  which  so  seriously  compromised  and 
degraded  the  profession.  VesaUus,  probably  ashamed 
of  the  disgraceful  feud,  answered  the  strictures  of  Syl- 
vius, Puteus,  and  other  enemies,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  CuneuslJ;,  describing  the  several  discoveries 
which  he  had  made,  and  showing  that  the  attention  of 
these  rivals  in  science  was  directed  to  the  same  objects 
of  investigation,  as  naturally  it  would  be.     But  how 

*  Isagogae  breves,  perlucidae,  &c.  in  Anatomiam  Humani  Cor- 
poris.    Bononiaj,  1524. 

t  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

}  "  Gabrielis  Cunei  Apologiaa  Francisci  Putei  pro  Galeno  Examen.** 
This  is  contained  in  the  edition  of  Vesalius,  published  by  Boerhave 
and  Albinus. 
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legitimate  an  application  of  history  to  tlie  custom  of 
our  own  Limes,  when  ti>o  many  able  men,  after  col- 
lecting, with  earnest  toil,  all  that  they  have  been  able, 
of  the  knowledge  of  their  predecessors,  and,  when  in 
possession  of  a  power  which  might  be  turned  to  better 
service,  reject  all,  for  the  senseless  gratification  of  ani- 
madverting upon  the  errore  of  their  contemporaries, 
instead  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  science  them- 
selves !  Although  Vesalias,  in  his  great  work,  gives  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  muscular  system,  attack- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  tlie  error  into  which  Galen 
had  fallen  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  muscles, 
he  failed  to  substitute  a  correct  exposition  of  it  himself 
(as,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  do,  until  the  modern 
microscope  revealed  to  lis  the  marvellous  textiu"e),  and 
betrayed  the  very  source  of  some,  at  least,  of  his  know- 
ledge, which  he  censiu'ed  in  others ;  for,  in  describing 
the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye,  he  speaks  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  choanoid,  or  funnel-shaped  muscle, 
interposed  between  the  recti  muscles  and  optic  nerve, 
as  existing  in  man  *,  and  represents  the  interior  of  the 
human  nostrils  as  supplied  witli  muscles,  to  close  those 
orifices,  such  as  are  found  in  the  seal.f 

These,  and  other  errors,  were  pointed  out  by  Gabriel 
Fallopius,  a  native  of  Modcna,  who  acquiretl  so  great  a 
reputation,  that  he  was  called  the  jEsculapius  of  his 
age  :  notwithstanding  which,  the  details  of  his  life  are 
imperfectly  known.J  If  we  may  believe  the  "Bio- 
graphic Univcrselle,"  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  a  canon 
of  Modena,  but  quickly  renounced  his  clerical  prefer- 

•  0[iera  Omnia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi. 

f  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  "  Inqve  itUeriorem  ala:  regionem  insertiis, 
illam  introducit  ct  colligit,"  &c. 

f  He  vas  born  to  1523,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1562. 
t2 
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rnent  for  the  study  of  medicine.  After  toacliing  i 
tomy,  his  fuvouritc  pursuit,  at  the  universities  of  FeiTara 
and  Pisa,  he  was  selected  by  the  Venetiau  Senate  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Padua, 
where,  by  correcting  the  errors,  he  drew  on  himself 
the  jealousy  of  Vesahus.*  His  discoveries  in  myology 
will  be  found  in  the  Chronological  Table  ;  but,  after  all 
the  fallacies  which  he  dispelled,  and  the  truths  wliich 
he  announcetl,  as,  for  example,  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  muscles,  wliich  had  not  before  been  noticed,  one 
thing  was  still  wanting  to  facihtate  the  study  of  these 
moving  powers,  and  that  was  supphed  by  Gaspard 
Baiiliin,  a  native  of  Basle,  and  pupil  of  Fabricius,  who 
assigned  to  each  muscle  the  name  it  bears  at  the 
present  day+;  thus  rendering  a  great  service  to  ana- 
tomy, as  the  pairs  by  which  these  organs  had  been,  for 
the  most  part,  distinguished  up  to  his  time,  led  to 
much  perplexity  and  misconception. 

Mimy  other  names  deserve  notice  herej  ;  but,  to 

•  Portal,  Obaervationes  Anstomitw.     VenetiiH,  1561. 

f  Anatomica  Corporis  virilie  et  muliebris  Historia.     8vo.  Lugd. 
1597. 

{  Euslachiufi,  in  his  "  Tabulte  AnatomiciE,"  represented  in  four- 
teen platea  the  muscular  system,  wherein  the  structure,  poaition, 
connexiona,  and  figurca  of  the  separate  muaclca  are  indicated  with 
the  utmost  preciaioa  and  truth.  After  him  Jean  Baptistc  Cann.viUB, 
professor  at  Ferrara,  publiahed  a  work  on  the  nniBcJea,  which  ia  ex- 
tremely scarce.  A  copy  of  it,  entitled  "  Musculorum  humani  Corporis 
Picturata  Disscotio,"  per  Jo.  Bapt.  Cannanum,  &c.  27  Tab.  4io. 
eiiata  in  the  Dresden  GSaJlery.  It  is  a  book  without  dale  or  locality. 
Next,  in  1583,  Felix  Plater  published  a  work,  "  De  Partium  Cor- 
poris humani  Stmclnffl  et  Uhu  libri  tres,  tabulis  methodice  expllcati, 
iconibusquc  accurate  illustrati,  Basil,"  wherein  he  follows  the  order 
adopted  by  Vesnlius,  but  gives  nothing  new.  Femel  is  reported  by 
Portal  to  have  written  especially  on  muscles,  but  i 
Tliomas  Gemini,  of  London,  a  fine  engraver,  pubiislicil  his 
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avoid  prolixity,  I  will  only  refer  to  two  or  three 
countrjTiien  of  our  own,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  in  the  mitlet  of  this  cheerful  aiiJ  active  picture, 
clouds  appear  to  damp  our  national  vanity,  whilst  we 
are  in  the  very  process  of  self-congratulation. 

Joannes  Caius,  or  John  Kayc,  of  whom  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  speak  hereafter,  was  a  native  of  Norwich, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  Gonville  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  distinguiahed  by  Iiis  great 
and  sound  acquirements  in  the  Greek  language.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Padua  under  Montaniis  and  Ve- 
lasius,  and  subsequently  took  his  doctor'.^  df^ree  at 
Bologna,  On  his  return  to  England,  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  he  practised,  and  quickly 
became  celebratetl  at  Shrewsbury,  from  whence  he  waa 
summoned  by  Henry  VTEI.  to  deliver  anatomical  lec- 
tures to  the  surgeoii-s  of  London.*  In  1544,  he  wrote 
on  the  muscular  system  ("  Librum  de  Motu  Muhcu- 
lorum  ")  ;  but  nothing  new  ia  attributable  to  him,  nor 
to  any  other  of  our  countrymen  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  if  w^e  may  judge  from  works  written  even  a 
century  later,  wc  must  conclude  that  England  was  not 
pre-eminent  as  a  school  of  anatomy.  For  instance, 
in  "  A  Treatise  of  All  tlie  Muscles  of  the  Whole  Body, 
by  Alexander  Kead,  Doctor  of  Physicke,  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  physicions  of  the  famous  city,  Loudon, 


pendioaa  totiue  Anatomicic  Delmefttio  are  exarata,"  Lend.  1545, 
giving  tlie  figures  ofVeaalius,  but  foi^ot  lo  name  tlie  original  author 
nf  ttie  delineations,  ae  did  alno  Valverda,  in  15.'>6,  who  wrote  almost 
a  transcript  of  Veaaliiu,  iilustratiqg  it  with  copper -plates,  handsomer 
but  not  truer  than  the  original ;  and  finally  LigvuH  is  celebrated  for 
having  written  in  Latin  hexaioelera  an  anatomy  of  the  body,  "Da 
hiunani  Corporis  HannoniA,"  libri  quatuor,  Lutet.  1555. 
•  Hecker'a  Kpidemics,  p.  301. 
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and  a  brotlier  of  the  WorshipfuU  Company  of  Barbom 
Chiiurgians  of  tlie  same  city,"  who,  in  an  introductory 
address  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  seta  forth  that, 
"  according  to  custom,  about  Shrovetide,  he  was  moved 
by  the  Worshipful!  Company  to  discourse  of  tlie  muscles 
of  tlie  body  of  man  ;"  notwithstanding  the  discovery  of 
Hai-vey,  he  represented  tlie  veins  as  affording  nourish- 
ment, the  arteries  life,  and  the  nerves  motion.  "  Tlie 
fibrous  flesh,"  says  he,  "  is  extended  onely  acconhng  to 
the  straight  position  of  the  fibra;.  The  fibres  of  every 
muscle  are  always  straight ;  eveiy  muscle  has  a  proper 
membrane,  which  either  springs  fiom  the  tendon,  or  is 
framed  by  nature  in  the  very  first  conformation  of  the 
parts.  The  tendon,  or  sinewey-hke  substance,  beginneth 
at  the  head  of  the  muscle,  passeth  through  the  belly  of 
it,  and  endeth  at  the  taile,  as  manifestly  appeareth  in 
the  foot  of  a  cock.  The  efficient  cause  of  the  action  of 
muscles  is  the  soule,  moved  by  its  appetite,  wherein  it 
useth  three  instruments,  the  braine,  the  nerve,  the 
muscle ;  the  braine  receiveth  the  charge,  the  nerve 
carrieth  it  to  the  muscle,  and  the  muscle  doth  perform 
the  action.''  The  obhque  muscles  of  the  orbit  Bead 
calls  circumagentes  (winders  about),  and  amatorii,  or 
love-makers.  The  whole  of  the  book  is  in  keeping 
with  the  above  extracts,  and  far  inferior,  in  every 
respect,  to  any  previously  mentioned,  except  in  its 
faults.  A  more  ostentatious  work,  by  John  Browne*,  is 
an  improvement  on  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  con- 
taining the  observations  of  Borellus ;  the  coloured 
plates  of  the  muscles,  however,  are  execrable. 

•  Myograpliia  NoTa,  or  a  Graphical  Deacriptiou  of  all  tlic  Muscles 
io  tlie  Hutnnne  Body  aa  tliey  arise  in  PiBsection,  by  Jobn  Browue, 
Sworn  Cliirurgcon  in  ontinary  to  llie  King's  moBt  Escc-lient  Majeaty, 
and  Senior  Chirurgeon  of  St.  ThomaB's  Hospilal.     1698. 


THE  KERVOCS  BTSTEM. 


U  It  was  not  necessary  to  prescribe  any  com-se  of 
investigation  which  might  subvert  the  mediasval  inter- 
pretations of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  with  respect  to  the 
function  of  the  nervous  system.     That  sensory  appa- 

(ratus  lying,  as  it  were,  between  the  impulses  of  the 
world  without,  and  the  actions  resulting  from  volition 
within,  was  a  perfect  enigma  until  the  systematic  study 
of  it  was  initiated  by  the  grand  discovery  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell. 
Hippocrates,  as  we  have  seen,  regarded  the  brain  as 
a  glandular  mass,  serving  the  purpose  of  imbibing  the 
superlluona  humours  of  the  heart ;  yet  he  held  it  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  soul :  and  Aristotle,  after  him,  believed 
it  to  be  an  inert  insensible  mass,  composed  of  earth 
and  phlegm  without  blootl,  designed  by  its  cold  quality 
to  moderate  and  keep  in  subjection  the  heating  in- 
fluence of  the  heart. 

Erasistratus,  indeed,  seeing  that  the  brain  of  man, 
Uke  that  of  animals,  was  divided  into  two  lobes,  each 
containing  a  cavity  or  ventricle,  and  that  all  the  organs 
of  sense  had  nervous  communication  with  it,  beheved 
it  to  be  the  principal  of  all  organs,  the  seat  of  the  soul, 
and  the  tlirone  of  its  mysterious  empire.  He  also 
vaguely  guessed  that  separate  nerves  had  separate 
powers ;  and  the  belief  was  enteitained  by  anatomists 
after  him.  But,  when  no  structural  difference  could 
be  detected  between  the  nerve  subservient  to  feeling, 
and  the  nerve  originating  motion,  when  it  is  considered 
that  some  three  or  four  inches  of  nci-vous  matter  con- 
nects us  with  myriads  of  worlds  uilinitely  distant,  as 
well  as  with  objects  immediately  witliin  our  grasp,  that 
each  particular  nerve  has  its  own  inherent  power, 
which  cannot  be  exercised  vicariously  by  any  otlier, 
and  yet  that  all  are  constructed  like  the  fibres  of  the 
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brain,  the  instrument  of  moral  and  intellectual  mani- 
festations, is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  sorts  of 
chimerical  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  relative  to 
a  system  which  is  still,  to  a  great  degree,  the  mystery 
of  mysteries  ? 

Herophilus,  after  he  had  traced  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  assumed  that 
those  cavities  contained  the  soul :  and  much  the  same 
vague  notion  existed  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Femel  spoke  of  an  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  within  the  skull  as  a  means  whereby  the 
vital  spirit  was  forced  into  the  nerves.* 

The  brain  was  not  a  complete  terra  incognita  to 
Galen ;  for  he  was  familiar  with  its  general  configura- 
tion and  consistence,  its  cavities  and  their  intercom- 
munications ;  he  was  cognizant  of  the  corpus  callosum 
and  fornix,  and  of  the  markings  on  the  lower  surface 
of  this  latter  organ,  called  the  Ijnra,  or  corpus  psalloides ; 
he  knew  too  the  eminences  called  the  nates  and  testes, 
as  well  as  the  pineal  gland,  or  conarium,  which  he  dig- 
nified as  the  seat  of  the  souL  The  minute  veins  in  the 
centre  of  the  choroid  membrane,  he  first  described, 
and  they  are  now  denominated  the  Venae  Galeni.f  Of 
the  nerves  he  recognised  seven  pairs  proceeding  from 
the  brain  J,  and  those  of  the  spine  going  out  in  pairs 
to  be  distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  body, 

•  Femelius  Ambianus  (Joannes),  De  Abditis  Rerum  Gaums. 

f  The  discovery  of  the  septum-lucidum  and  fornix  Sprengel 
altributes  to  B^renger.     See  Sprengel,  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 

J  The  Ist  pair  of  Galen  were  the  optic ;  the  2nd,  the  motores 
ocnlorum  ;  the  3rd,  the  inferior  maxillary  branches  of  the  5th  pair ; 
the  4th,  the  superior  maxillaiy  branches ;  the  5th,  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  facial  and  acoustic  combined ;  the  6th,  the  pneumo-gastric; 
and  the  7th,  the  lingual. 
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Although  an  epoch  was  created  by  the  niinieroiis 
discoveries  of  individual  parts,  the  old  Galenic  hypo- 
theses respecting  the  fuuctiuii  of  the  nervous  system 
was  generally  maintained.  The  vital  spirit  was  sup- 
posed to  be  centred  in  tlie  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
diffused  from  them  to  the  geveral  parts  of  the  body. 
When  the  observations  of  Vesaliua,  that  the  arteries 
contained  blood,  came  to  be  known,  the  conjecture 
acquired  a  supplementary  evidence,  and  the  soul  wa^ 
considered  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  arterial  blood. 
Servetus  amongst  others  adopted  this  view,  and  fixed 
upon  the  choi-oid  plexus  as  the  organ  destined  to  supply 
the  secretion ;  but  some  few,  with  Cesalpin  at  their 
head,  clujig  to  the  old  AristoteUan  dogma,  that  the 
heart  was  the  seat  of  the  soul,  frtmi  whence  all  the 
nerves  must  necessarily  take  their  origin,  in  spite  of  the 
manifest  testimony  of  the  nerves  themselves  to  the  con- 
trary.* A  most  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  explain 
away  the  difficulty,  by  supposing,  with  Aristotle,  that 
the  arteries  conveyed  the  nervous  energy  from  the  heart 
to  the  brain,  where  they  k)3t  their  peculiai-  characters 
to  assume  tlie  form  of  nerves  ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
heart  to  every  emotion,  together  with  the  insensibiUty 
of  the  external  portion  of  the  brain,  were  seized  on  as 
additional  facte  to  corroborate  the  conjecture.  To 
destroy  this  pai^t  of  the  ai-guraent,  Varolius  described 
the  brain  in  the  light  of  a  righteous  judge  curtailed  of 
every  affection,  but  so  constituted  as  to  receive  all  im- 
pressions and  to  pass  judgment  on  them.-f'  It  woidd  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  occupy  the  reader  with  the  errors 
committed  by  many  of  the  authors  of  the  sixteentli  ceu- 
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•  Sprengel,  vol.  iv.  p.  C5, 
t  Ibid.  Yol.  iv.  p.  67. 
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tuiy,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  source  and  distribution 
of  the  several  nerves.  The  exploded  theories,  however, 
are  both  interesting  and  useful ;  for  the  same  form  of 
reasoning  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  us,  as  it  is  hi  all  men 
who  have  to  deal  with  phenomena  in  which  artificial 
experiments  have  a  very  limited  range,  that  we  may 
set  forth  its  insufiiciency  for  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  exhibition  of  the  practicdly 
mischievous  tendency  of  such  reasoning,  unless  there 
be  a  dear  perception  of  the  object  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  a  systematic  means,  used  in  the  right  direction,  for 
its  attainment. 

The  dihgence  with  which  every  part  of  the  human 
body  was  ransacked  will  be  better  appreciated  by  a 
reference  to  the  description  given  of  the  viscera,  by 
the  anatomists  of  the  period,  than  by  the  imperfect 
historical  remarks  wliich  have  been  made  relative  to  the 
osseous,  muscular,  and  nervous  systems.  A  knowledge 
of  the  form  and  position  of  the  different  viscera  was 
doubtless  possessed  even  by  Pythagoras  and  Democritus, 
who  availed  themselves  of  such  opportunities  as  the 
sacrificing  priests  and  embalmers  of  Egypt  could  give 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  occupations ;  but  imtil  the 
time  of  Aristotle  and  Praxagoras,  if  we  except  the 
"Treatise  on  the  Articulations"  by  Hippocrates,  we 
are  acquainted  with  no  anatomical  work  whatever: 
although  it  is  obvious  that  Hippocrates  was  famiUar 
with  all  the  great  viscera,  whatever  notions  he  may  have 
entertained  concerning  their  structure  and  functions. 
Erasistratus,  indeed,  was  the  first  to  speak  fi^om  careful 
observation  of  the  viscera  of  the  human  body,  but  it 
was  Herophilus  who  first  boldly  proclaimed  the  value 
of  anatomy  as  the  basis  of  medicine ;  and  he  was  nobly 
supported  by  the  verdict  of  Galen,  who,  in  his  great 
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work*  showed  the  iniiiortaiice  of  it,  although,  uufor- 
tunately,  he  lived  at  a  time  when  both  Jews  aud  Greeks 
foiliad  the  very  contact  of  a  dead  subject.  He  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  obtain  all  that  he  knew  of  anatomy 
from  animals ;  and,  as  far  as  the  viscera  were  concerned, 
he  could  do  it  most  effectually,  although  not.  in  all 
cases,  correctly,  Nevertheless,  lie  wrote  concerning 
each  viscus  in  particular,  and  attributed  to  the  liver,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  important  fimction  of  sanguification, 
whilst  he  regarded  the  spleen  as  an  organ  formed  to 
pump  off  the  too  groes  and  viscous  humours  engendered 
in  the  process. 

The  entire  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  Saracens 
came  second-hand  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  but 
Avicenna  appears  to  liave  had  very  comprehensive  ideas 
of  the  viscera,  and  accepted  the  names  given  by 
Aristotle  to  the  different  portions  of  the  intestinal 
cauaL  Well  might  the  favourite  opinion,  that  society 
is  retrogade,  be  entertained  by  the  ancients,  when  in 
anatomy,  as  in  most  of  the  sciences,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  tlie  learning  of  nations  had  fallen  from  a 
Iiigher  estate,  and  that,  for  many  centuries,  not  one  an- 
gle important  discovery  had  been  mfidfe  to  counteract 
the  notions  of  that  golden  age  when  earth  was  blended 
witli  heaven,  and  when  humanity  held  frequent  and 
familiar  converse  with  the  gods.  It  is  true,  one  man 
stands  forth  in  oui'  historical  chart,  iSke  an  outher  in 
front  of  a  mountain  chain,  who  appears  to  have  been 
more  fortunate  m  his  opportunities  than  either  his  pre- 
decessors or  followers  for  very  long  periods.  The 
treatise  of  Mundinus  was  founded  on  actual  dissection 
of  the  human  body,  and,  as  such,  was  made  the  test- 
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book  of  the  Italian  universities  until  the  middle  of  tH< 
sixteenth  century.*     He  retained  the  name  of  syphai 
wliich  the  Saracens  had  given  to  the  peritoneum,  whilatl 
the  viscera  themselves  covered   by  the  membrane 
question,  ho,  like  the  Saracens,  called  the  myrach ;  birta 
to  the  valves  of  the  heart  he  first  gave  the  name  c 
ostiola-t    He  carefully  examined  all  the  viscera,  without  J 
making  any  addition  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by] 
Galen ;  nor  was  it  until  the  period  of  which  we  arel 
treating  that  the  hope  not  only  of  emulating  but  < 
surpassing  tlie  ancients  began  to  be  felt 

Zcrbi,  Achilliniis,  and  Berenger,  were  the  pione< 
of  the  age,  as  oiu-  Chronological  Table  will  show  ;  an^ 
in  1536,  Nicholas  Masson  first  described  the  reflectioni 
of  the  peritoneum  as  a  shut  sac,  but  continuous  mem-l 
brane,  covering  the  viscera  in  such  a  manner  as  than 
they  lie  external  or  posterior  to  it.;|;     This  is  still  the''! 
pons  asiuoram  to  the  modern  student  of  anatomy.     He 
also  described  tlie  structure  of  the  kidneys  (as  far  as  it 
was  then  possible  to  describe  it),  especially  the  tubular 
portion,  and  demonstrated  them  as  organs  designed  for  J 
the  secretion  of  urine,  as  well  as  their  commuuicatioilj 
with  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  ureters. 

But  Vesahus  undoubtedly  knew  more  of  the  visccrsl 
generally,  and  particularly  of  the  brain,    lieart,    an(J, 
lungs,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  than  did  any 
of  his  predecessoi-s  or  contemporaries ;  although,  if  wefl 


•  HaUam's  Literary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

f  "  Et  liabet  (cor)  trio  ostioln  quse  apcriiintur  ab  extra  ail  i 
De  Cordis  Analo'iiC.   Curtiua,  p.  148. 

f  "  Aualomiie,  liber  introductorius :  in  quo  quamplurimt?  partes,  fl 
SCtioneB,  atque  uljlitutes  bumani  corporis  nunc  priiimm  majiirea-^ 
tantur,  quce  a  C(ct«ria  tarn  veteribus  qu^  rcccntioributt  pnetermiaaaj 
fliernnt."     Venetiis,  1536. 


were  to  judge  of  him  by  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
coloured  print,  arranged  in  layers  ao  as  to  show  one 
part  beliind  another,  which  lie  publislied  *,  we  should 
form  but  a  low  estimate  both  of  him  and  them. 

When  every  organ  was  known  there  remained  Uttle 
to  do  in  the  way  of  discovery ;  nevertheless  the  energy 
and  zeal  with  which  each  viscus  was  examined  can  be 
estimated  only  by  perusing  the  treatises  of  such  men 
as  have  been  named,  as  well  as  of  Etienne,  Sylvius, 
Rondelet,  Fallopius,  Baidiin,  Eustachius,  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  emulated  and  surpassed  the  ancients  by 
adding  almost  daily  some  new  fact  to  the  knowledge 
already  acquired  of  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  viscera. 

Associated  with  the  above,  a  few  remarks  on  a  sys- 
tem of  vessels,  hitherto  unnoticed,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

As  early  as  the  third  century  before  the  0iristian 
era,  Erasistratua,  whilst  in  the  act  of  opening  a  goat, 
saw  in  the  mesentery,  besides  other  vessels,  some  filled 
with  a  white  fluid  (the  milk,  as  he  thought,  just  before 
drunk  by  the  animal),  which  had  found  its  way  into 
the  arteries.f  His  contemporary,  Hcrophilus,  also  re- 
cognised vessels  in  the  mesentery,  which  did  ni>t,  hke 
all  others,  terminate  in  the  portal  vein,  but  in  the  me- 
senteric glands.  J 

•  "  Anatomie  tria-uUle,  pour  cognoitre  les  parties  int^rjeures  de 
rhointDc  et  de  la  femmc,  cumpoa^c  piu*  Maistre  AndrS  Ve«ili,  nvcc 
ample  dfelaration  des  veines  principales,  et  maniire  de  bien  eaigner, 
iT^-utile  et  necessaire  &nx  Mi^decins  et  ChirurgitJtia,  et  antres,  qui 
ont  li^ir  de  cognoitre  la  situation  dea  parties,  marqu^  par  lettrea  et 
nombreH  en  la  figure  et  position  d'iceileii."  Of  thia  plate  I  liave 
been  TavouTed  with  an  examination  by  WiUiam  Kussell,  Esq.  in 
whose  poBseaaion  it  is. 

p.  46. 

iii.  p.  3,  and  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 


t  Portal,  vol.  i 
J  Haller,  vol.  i 
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It  is  almost  wondGrfiil  if,  as  Celsua  informs  us,  th^ 
dissected  the  bodies  of  li\-ing  ciirainals,  llmt  tliey  did 
not  see  the  lacteals  in  the  liuinan  subject,  but  they  did 
not;  nor  waa  the  subject  again  noticed  imtU  Marinui 
in  tlie  first  century,  and  then  Galen,  quoted  the  obse 
vation  of  Eiaeistratus,   and  added  Uiereunto  hie  ow 
opinion,  that  the  white  fluid  waa  taken  up  by  the  veina  ' 
of  tlie  intestineB,  and  carried  to  tlie  liver  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sanguificatioiL      Nothing   more  was   said  or 
heard  of  these  vessels  until  the  middle  of  the  sisleenthjl 
century,  when  Eustachius  discovered,  on  tlie  fore  pai 
of  the  spine  of  a  horse,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  larg< 
vein  (the  vena-azygos)  another  vessel  which  was  neither 
arteiy  nor  vein,  but  which  contained  a  transparent  fluid, 
for  the  puq)Ose,  as  he  thought,  of  nourishing  the  thorax.* 
His  thscovery  attracted  no  notice,  nor  did  he  attem^ 
to  follow  it  up.     Again,  in  1532,  Nicholas  Massa  o\> 
served  some  canals  passing  from  the  confluence  of  the 
renal   vessels   towards    the    heart  "I",   which    Sprengel 
assumes  to  have  been  lymphatics ;  and  Fallopius  saw 
some  vessels  passing  from  the  surface  of  the  liver  t 
the  pancreas ;  these  vessels  he  described  aa  containiu 
a  yellowish  fluid.J 

Such  was  the  amount  of  knowledge  respecting  1 
lacteal  and  Ij-mphatic  system  up  to  the  beginningjoj 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  last  subject  wliich  remains  to  be  noticed  in  this 
epitome  of  anatomical  knowledge,  as  it  existed  when 


"  Haller,  vol,  viii.  p.  4.  EuatacliiuB  noticed  the  dilated  portion  of 
the  thoracic-duct  (the  receptaculum  chyli),  in  the  middle  of  the 
lumbar  region,  but  eonfesHed  his  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  wLich 
it  terminated.     Sec  EnaUchius,  De  Vena  Sine  Piiri,  p,  280. 

1:  Sprengel,  vol.  iv.  p.  44, 

}  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 


TIIB  FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 


I 


IltnTcy  eiutnciatctl  his  great  discovery,  is  one  which 
I  liave  already  alluded  to  as  a  fa\ourite  theme  uf 
most  ancient  writers. 

The  reproductive  system  and  the  pliysiological  ques- 
tions connected  therewith  were  more  assiduously  in- 
vestigated than  any  other  organs  and  fimctions,  and 
certaiidy  there  were  none  wherein  the  ignorance  of  the 
operations  of  nature  were  more  conspicuously  esem- 
plified.  The  organs  themselves,  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  were,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  tolerably  well  known  from  the  earliest 
periods :  of  those  processes,  however,  which  follow 
lecmidation,  and  terminate  in  the  marvellous  genesis  of 
a  new  being,  it  is  no  dispai'agement  to  sucli  men  as 
Vesaliiis  and  FaUopius  when  we  assert  that  they  utterly 
failed  to  explain  them. 

Tlie  exceptions  above  referred  to  are  those  appendages 
to  the  uteiiis  known  as  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  are 
generally  thought  to  lieve  remained  undiscovered  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  Zerbi  distinctly  alluded  to 
them  ;  but  there  is  a  ciu"iou3  passage  in  the  writings  of 
Euflua  of  Ephesus,  of  whom  Galen  speaks  as  the  best 
anatomist  of  the  second  century,  referring  to  two  vari- 
cose and  tortuous  vessels  passing  from  the  testes  (as 
die  ovaries  were  then  called)  to  the  cavity  of  the 
uteru.s,  which  Portal  reasonably  conceives  to  be  the 
first  allusion  made  to  these  canals.*  But  Fallopius,  in 
his  zealous  pursmt  of  the  .anatomy  of  the  \Tsccra,  un- 
doubtedly preceded  all  others  in  giving  a  circumstantial 
account  of  their  course,  volume,  position,  and  structure. 
He  first  cut  into  them  and  found  them  hollow,  but 
could  mth  difliculty  imagine  himself  the  nntlinr  nf  the 


k 


'  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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discovciy ;  lie  denoiuinatetl  them,  however,  the  till 
semiiiares,  aud  left  posterity  to  attach  his  own  name 
them  when  their  real  purpose  came  to  be  better  imdi 
stood. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  to  be  noticed 
this  part  of  our  history  is  the  disagreement  which  pi 
vailed  amongst  anatomists  relative  to  the  existence  of 
that  membranous  fold  which  has  received  the  name  of 
hymen.  As  early  as  the  second  century  the  question 
was  obviously  mooted,  for  Soraiius  at  that  period 
denied  its  existence.  Muudiims  denied  that  it  was  a 
mere  imaginary  substance,  but  described  it  as  situated 
high  up,  near  the  cervix  uteri ;  and  he  was  followed 
by  Achillinus  and  Femel,  Vigo,  Bonaceioli,  and  Fallo- 
pins,  gave  a  correct  account  of  its  structui'e  aud  posi- 
tion ;  but  Le  Vasseur,  and  many  who  followed  him, 
spoke  of  it  as  a  nonentity,  and  referred  to  Galen,  who 
does  not  mention  it.  If,  however,  ijistead  of  appealing 
to  that  autliority,  they  had  studied  the  human  subject 
and  formed  their  judgment  thei'eon,  they  would  havi 
discovered  the  folly  of  placing  a  blind  faitli  in  any  on< 

In  thus  attempting  to  give  a  separate  and  spedl 
sketch  of  each  system  of  organs,  so  as  to  convey  in  oni 
continuous  nan'ative  tliose  events  which  liave  marked, 
not  only  the  course  of  improvemeut  in  bygone  ages, 
but  the  status  of  one  particular  period,  I  shall,  doubt- 
less, be  excused  for  omitting  many  of  those  hypotheses 
which  served  to  throw  no  light  on  the  progress  of  our 
knowledge;  and  in  no  branch  of  medicine  is  the 
exercise  of  that  reticence  more  necessary  than  in  what 
embraces  the  rmmberless  conjectures  which  were  for- 
merly made  in  relation  to  the  reproductive  fLmctione. 
I  will  therefore  notice  the  most  salient  propositions 
only,  and  refer  back  to  the  earhest  peiiod  of  history. 


set 
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when  it  was  imagined  that  the  testes  and  ovaries  were 
homoiogous  bodies,  each  designed  to  produce  their 
own  peculiar  secretion,  the  intermixture  of  which  was 
esaential  for,  and  constituted  tlie  genu  of,  the  new 
being.*  Such,  in  effect,  was  the  assumption  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  further  surmised  that,  at  the  moment  of 
conception,  a  substance  imbued  with  a  warm  vapour, 
descended  from  tlie  maternal  brain  to  form  the  reason- 
able soul,  whilst  the  products  above  mentioned,  uniting 
in  the  uterus,  gave  form  and  substance  to  the  material 
body  of  the  embryo.  All  this,  according  to  liis  hj-po- 
tliesis,  waa  accumpUahed  in  forty  days ;  but,  in  con- 
formity with  his  conceit  of  harmonious  numbers,  the 
phenomena  of  intra-uterine  life  were  completed  only  at 
the  esijiration  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  tenth,  month  ; 
previous  to  which,  the  soul  was  supposed  to  take  up  its 
6nal  abode  in  the  brain,  the  passions  in  the  heart,  and 
the  ftiture  destiny  of  the  incipient  individual  was  deter- 
mined.! 

A  Win  to  the  above  theory  was  the  notion  of  Aristotle, 
tliat  fecundation  consisted  hi  a  concurrence  of  the 
seminal  with  the  catamcnial  fliud,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  scholastic  dogma  relative  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  species ;  and  the  question  of  many  subsequent  ages 
was,  at  what  time  the  reasonable  soul  entered  into,  or 
was  developed  in,  the  embryo,  and  what  share  each 
parent  possessed  in  the  procreation  of  the  latter. 

The  theories  which  have  been  explained  presupposed 
that  both  were  equal  contributors ;  but  Diogenes  the 
StoicJ,  and  subsequently  Galen,  who  had  very  correct 
notions  of  the  female  organs,  adraittmg  the  ovaries  as 

•  Hiillpr,  lit),  xsix.  p.  13.  t  roital,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

X  Hallef,  lib.  xxix.  p.  5. 
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the  homologues  of  the  testes,  coQsidered  that  the  secre- 
tion ijf  tlic  former  merely  afforded  notirishmeut  to  the 
hdli-'T,  from  which  it  jvaa  imagined  all  the  tissues  of 
the  fcetus  were  formed.  Togetlier  with  this  view, 
Galen  adopted  the  supposition  which  Haller  attri- 
butes to  Hippocrates',  tliat  the  male  embryo  origiuates 
from  the  right  testis,  and  is  conceived  in  the  right  sinus 
of  the  uterus,  whilst  the  female  has  its  germ  in  the 
left. 

Not  a  single  fact  was  added  to  tlie  positive  know- 
ledge which  Galen  possessed  until  the  ninth  century, 
when  Theophilus  obser\'ed  that  the  testes  were  alraoet 
entirely  compased  of  capillai-y  vesselsf  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  authors  who  wrote  on  the  subject  (as 
almost  all  anatomists  did)  indulged  in  idle  specidations, 
a  good  average  sample  of  which  may  be  quoted  in 
a  work  of  Conslantine  of  Salenio,  who,  in  tlie  twelfth 
century,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  planetary  hiflucnce 
over  the  seminal  fluid,  and,  consequently,  on  the  ftiture 
man;  he  also  described  certain  aliments  calculated  to 
reawaken  the  orotic  sentiment  when  on  the  wane. 

In  the  following  centurj'  Albcitus  Magnus  is  tliought 
by  some  to  have  written  a  collection  of  secrets  J  to 
gratify  the  prurient  taste  of  a  lascivious  priest,  but  wiUi 
the  colourable  pretext  of  giving  assistance  in  the  con- 
fessional. The  authenticity,  however,  of  the  work  in 
question  is  generally  doubted,^  and  the  prevailing 
belief  is  that  it  was  written  by  one  of  his  disciples  ;  but 
the  inference  with  respect  to  the  hcentiousness  of  that 
and  the  three  following  centuries,  especially  of  the  'de- 


•  Haller,  lib.  xxix.  pp.  2,  3.  \   Torla],  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

J  De  Secrctis  Muliemm  et  Na(ur«'.     AmaterJam,  1655- 
§  Fenny  Cyclopiedia,  art.  "  Alberbis  Magnus." 


pravity  of  the  priesthood,  is  confirmed  by  eveiy  autho- 
rity on  the  subject.* 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Matlieus  de  Gradibus  first 
enunciated  the  idea,  for  which  De  Graaf  haa  the  credit, 
that  the  testes  and  the  ovaria  of  birds  are  homologous 
organsf,  and  thence  originated  the  knowledge  of  the 
germ  cells  or  vesicles,  now  familiarly  known  as  the  ova 
of  De  Graaf,  altliough  even  iu  this,  the  credit  of  ante- 
cedent observation  ia  due  to  Vesalius  J  and  to  Fallopius. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  foregoing  pages  witliout 
feeling  a  conviction  that  the  Itahans  were  very  much 
in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  their  pursuit  and 
knowledge  of  anatomy  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  belief  is  strengthened  by  a  statistical  enquiry, 
as  far  as  such  a  scrutiny  can  be  efiected  at  the  present 
day ;  for,  on  referring  to  Portal's  "  History,"  we  find  as 
many  as  111  names  of  noted  men  recorded  among  the 
Italians;  66  French ;   41   German;   24   Spanish;   13 


"  Abundiint  details  of  the  depravity  aod  demoraliaatios  of  Uie 
iifteeth  and  aist-eenlli  centtirieH,  fWim  the  pope  and  monarch  down  to 
the  lowest  orders,  may  bo  found  in  the  Chroniclere,  the  Satirea 
of  ArioHlo,  in  John  Burchard'a  "Diarium,"  aa  well  a»  in  Pavlnius, 
Miiratori  Alamanni,  and  in  Fabre's  continuation  of  Fleiiry'a  "  Ec- 
cleniasticcJ  Histoiy."  A  curious  poem,  printed  about  the  accea- 
aion  of  Henry  VIIT.,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  habits  and  morala 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  It  deBcribes  the  summoning  together 
of  persons  of  all  trades  and  calling  to  join  the  "  Bote,"  under  one 
Cock  Lorell,  a  notorious  vagabond,  and  the  head  of  a  gang  of  thieves 
who  infested  London.  The  poem  is  contained  in  the  Garrick  col- 
lection, British  Museum ;  the  beginning  has  been  destroyed.  Wil- 
son's comedy  (1550),  called  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  also  gives  a. 
lively  picture  of  London  manners  among  the  citizens  and  gallanta  of 
the  day. 

I  De  Anatomia  Matricis,  ch.  341. 

J  De  Corporis  Ilumani  Fabrici,  lib.  v.  cap.  15. 
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English  ;  7  Dutch ;  4  Portuguese  ;  3  Swiss ;  1  Polish  : 
and  1  Danish. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  many 
zealous  individuals,  who  may  not  have  been  so  accom- 
plished as  Vesalius  or  Cesalpin,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
instigated  their  fellow-countrymen  to  the  investigations 
which  they  themselves  pursued,  to  their  own  personal 
credit  and  their  country's  honour,  were  we  to  withhold 
fix)m  them  the  homage  which  is  their  due.  We  now 
and  then  hear  of  Mundinus,  as  the  restorer  of  anatomy 
to  Italy,  and  of  Charles  Etienne  as  the  like  benefactor 
to  the  French  school ;  but  who  ever  hears  of  Gonthier 
in  Germany,  of  Valverda  in  Spain,  of  Thomas  Vicary  in 
England,  of  Coitier  in  Holland,  or  of  Brabus  Chamicus 
in  Portugal?  yet  are  they  names  which  should  be 
inscribed  in  every  dissecting  room  of  their  respective 
countries  (the  workshop  for  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering)  as  the  pioneers  of  all  subsequent  anatomists. 


PAKACELStS  AND   FAKfi. 

The  impulse  which  the  revival  of  classical  literature 
imparted  to  medicine  was  further  expanded  by  tlie 
zealous  and  effective  pursuit  of  anatomy,  wliich  has 
been  recorded  ;  for  as  the  mediaeval  system  rested  on 
the  speculative  hypotheses  which  the  Arabs  had  intro- 
duced, so  the  practice  was  made  more  rational  by  the 
labours  of  the  anatomists,  whilst  the  harmonising 
dogmas  of  Hippocrates  were  more  easily  reestablished 
in  Italy  and  diffused  through  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  Spain  in  consequence. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  true  to  the  nation  from 
whom  they  derived  their  greatness,  maintained  for  a 
time  a  ridiculous  adhesion  to  the  scholastic  subtilty  of 
the  Arabs,  which  obtruded  itself  even  into  medicine  ; 
for  one  of  the  physicians  of  Philip  II.,  Louis  Mercado, 
whom  Sprengel  htis  aptly  named  the  Thomas  Aquinas  of 
Medicine*,  developed  the  sophistries  propounded  by 
Alkhendi,  but  without  any  very  great  display  of  genius 
in  the  management  of  a  bad  case. 

On  the  assumption  of  disease  being  a  subtraction  or 
minus,  witliout  any  material  cause,  he  jumped  from  one 
fallacy  to  another,  dispensing  altogether  with  the  form 
of  going  through  the  process  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  ; 

I,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 
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but  by  simply  aiisweiing  himself  in  the  negative  to  thg'l 
important  question,  "  Wliether  the  indication  furnished 
by  a  diseased  organ  is  more  essential  than  that  deduced 
from  the  essence  of  the  disease  itself,"  complacently  i 
ferred  that  a  knowledge  of  disease  is  useless,  seeing  t' 
a  more  potent  agent  "  natiuu  morborum  medicatiix  ^ 
cures.     In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work  *  he  contr 
diets  himself,  and  exliibits  all  the  specious  contortiooi 
of  the  dialectic  casuistry. 

In  Germany,  the  misty  dreams  of  Paracelsus  found  a 
congenial  soil,  and  they  were  more  or  less  diffused 
over  Prance  and  England,  to  the  detriment  of  a  bettc 
cause. 

Paracelsus,  whose  career  foims  a  curious  chapter  i 
the  history  of  popular  delusions,  was  bom  a.d.  1493,  i 
Einsieileln,  a  small  town  in  the  canton  of  Sclimtz,  about 
two  mUes  from  Zurich.  His  father,  William  Bombast 
von  Hohenlieim,  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine, 
calling  which  shoidd  have  taught  him  the  importance 
of  learning ;  but  he  appears  to  have  paid  very  litt 
attention  to  the  education  of  his  son,  Phihppus  Am 
lus  Theoplirastus  Bombastus  von  Hohcuheimf, 
adopted  the  name  of  Paracelsus ;  for  Sprengel,  imbues 
with  faith  in  the  influence  of  early  education  as  1 
source  from  which  tastes,  talents,  and  gcneml  chai 
ter  may  be  traced,  satisfied  liimsclf  that  Pai 
])assed  his  boyhood  in  acquiring  the  tricks  of  conjurora 
the  jugglery  of  magicians,  and  the  arts  of  alchemists 
and  that,  with  a  smattering  of  alchemy,  astrology,  i 

•  Ludov.  Mercati  Opera. 

t  Laurent  ZoUweger  atiJ  Thomas  Erastus  accuse  Paracelsus  i 
having  filched  the  noble  name  of  Hohenheim,  his  real  c 
Uiechener;  but  it  is  said  that  his  nill  bears  evidence  that  be  iraKM 
kinsman  of  George  Boombnat  von  Hohenheim. 


chyromaucy,  he  set  out,  a  penniless  vagabond,  to  search 
the  world  for  such  infomiation  as  suited  his  particular 
taste.  Much  of  this  he  confessed  to  have  acquu-ed  from 
his  father,  and  from  some  ecclesiastics  whom  he  named, 
some  he  wheedled  out  of  quacks,  old  crones,  and  gyp- 
sies, whilst  the  scraps  of  medical  knowledge  which  lie 
possessed  he  must  have  picked  up  in  an  irregular  way 
at  various  imiversities  to  wliich  his  wanderings  led  him. 

He  asserted,  however,  that  he  was  tlie  ornament  of 
the  schools  wherein  he  studied,  although  he  does  not 
name  them,  and  spoke  of  an  oath  lie  was  obliged  to 
take  when  he  received  his  medical  degree,  but  he 
never  deigned  to  say  where  that  degree  was  taken ; 
nor  have  the  annals  of  any  university  reveided  the  fact. 
If  he  ever  did  attend  a  university,  he  must  have  neg- 
lected his  studies  most  wofully,  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant,  as  he  confessedly  was,  of  the  very 
first  elements  of  the  most  common  kind  of  knowledge.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  alchemists  to  travel  into  many 
dislricle  in  search  of  information,  and  this  habit  Para- 
celsus adopted  tu  its  fullest  estent ;  indeed,  he  never 
entirely  lost  it.  He  roamed  about  towns  and  obscm'e 
\-illages  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Huugaiy,  Prussia,  Poland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden ;  and  even  to  Constantinople  he 
found  hia  way  for  the  pui-pose  of  learmiig  the  secret  of 
making  the  tincture  or  elixir  of  Trisraegistus,  who  lived 
in  that  capital.  This  cn-atie  Ufe  could  leave  but  little 
time  for  study,  and  he  made  it  a  boast  that  for  ten 
years  he  never  opened  a  book,  an  assertion  whicli  the 
catalogue  of  his  library  tended  to  confirm.^ 

•  History  of  Cbemistiy,  by  T.  Thomson,  vol.  i.  p.  U2. 

f  After  his  death  his  entire  library  consiated  of  n  Bible,  a  Con- 
cordance, a  Nuw  TeBiamcnt,  and  tlie  Commentaries  of  St.  Jerome  on 
the  Evangelista.     Sprengei,  toI.  iii.  p.  290. 
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On  his  return  from  his  travela,  nt  the  nge  of  Ihirt 
three,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  phyaic  i 
siirgeiy  in  the  university  of  Basle,  on  the  recomraend 
tion  of  (Ecolampadius ;  and  his  lectures,  written  in  i 
confnaed  mixture  of  German  and  bad  Latin,  more  likeil 
a  collection  of  quack  advertisements  than  the  sober  ' 
lectures  of  a  professor,  arc  still  in  existence.* 

He  commenced  his  career  by  publicly  burning,  iii 
the  hall  of  the  university,  the  works  of  Gtaleu  and 
Avicenna,  assuring  liis  audit<}r8  that  his  shoe-tiea  pes 
sesaed  more  medical  knowledge  than  those  two  phyJ 
sicians,  and  that  all  the  universities  aud  writers  there 
combined  were  less  instructed  than  the  hairs  of  1 
beard ;  and  that  lie,  who  possessed  all  science  dirt 
from  God,  would  be  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  physic* 
He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Clauser,  a  physician  at  Zurich, 
wherein  ho  compared  himself  witli  HipjxKirates,  Galen, 
Ehazes,  and  Ficinus,  each  being,  in  hia  method  of 
healing,  peculiai'ly  fitted  to  his  own  respective  comitry, 
as  he  was  to  Germany. 

In  boasting  of  the  cures  which  he  effected,  it  was 
always  in  disparagement  of  the  Galenists,  pretending 
that  lie  could  cure  diseases  which  were  pronounced  to 
be  incurable  by  them,  and  that  he  had  an  elixii'  which 
would  prolpng  hfe  to  an  indefinite  extent.  This  ten- 
dency to  gasconade  is  not,  after  all,  so  bad  a  feature  in 
a  man,  as,  at  first  sight,  it  may  appeal' ;  for  he  takes 
on  himself  obligations  which  lie  is  morally  bound  to 
redeem,  or  to  appear  very  ridiculous  ;  so,  undoubtedly, 
lie  often  did.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  mountebank 
air,  and  confident  bearing,  gave  a  semblance  of  truth- 
fulness   to   his    vain-glorious   pretensions,   whilst   the 


'  ThomHon'rt  lUst.  of  Chemiatry,  voi.  i.  p.  144, 
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novelty,  nr,  rather,  the  ambiguity  of  his  doctiiiie,  and 
liis  assumed  power  of  curing  the  most  inveterate  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  of  indefinitely  prolonging  life,  attracted 
crowds  of  victims. 

He  falsely  asserted  that  he  had  restored  Frobenius,  a 
celebrated  printer  of  Basle,  fi-om  a  grave  distemper, 
although  it  was  said  that  lie  had  killed  him  by  lijs 
remedies.  At  all  events,  he  died ;  and  Erasmus,  who 
heard  only  the  first  version,  consulted  him  relative  to 
his  own  sufferings,  but  very  quickly  discovered  that  he 
had  to  do  with  an  impudent  and  presumptuous  quack. 
So  also  did  his  pupils ;  for  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed 
when  his  lectures  were  deserted,  and  it  was  generally 
felt  that  liis  ewa^ering  empiricism  was  made  a  cloak 
for  the  most  insufferable  ignorance.  Ramus  said  of 
him  that  the  coarseness  of  his  language  was  well  suited 
to  the  vulgarity  of  the  age,  and  that  his  arrogance  and 
boasting  were  considered,  as  usual,  a  proof  of  superior 
merit. 

No  person  has  ever  attempted  to  show  tliat  the  reputa- 
tion of  Paracelsus  was  founded  on  any  actual  discovery*, 
but  the  occasion  of  his  fame  appears  to  have  been  the 
importance  which  he  attachetl  to  the  chemistry  of  his 
remedies ;  and  tlua,  in  Germany,  where  alchemy  was  in. 
the  ascendency,  naturally  gained  him  many  proselytes. 
"Upon  this  real  advantage,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "he 
foimded  those  extravagant  theories  which  attracted 
many  ardent  minds  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
afterwards  woven  into  new  schemes  of  fanciful  philo- 
sophy.     His  own  models  were  the  reveries  of  Cabbala, 

■  Gmelin,  in  bia  "  Handbook  of  CLemiBtry,"  Hiates  that  il  was 
Paracelsus  who  firnt  mentioned  th«  metal  zinc ;  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  a«  evolved  from  fermentation,  or  the  burning  of  lime,  is  also 
associated  by  Gmelin  with  the  name  of  Pariictlaus. 
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and  the  theosophy  of  the  mystics.     He  seized  hold  of  a 
notioQ  which  easily  seduces  the  imaginatioD  of  those. I 
who  do  not  ask  for  rational  proof,  that  there  is  a  coiir-  f 
stant  analogy  between  the  macrocosm,  aa  they  call  it,  ] 
of  external  nature,  and  microcosm  of  man.     This  har-  ( 
mony  and  parallelism  of  all  things,  he  maintains,  am 
only  be  made  known  to  us  by  divine  revelation ;  and  i 
hence  all  the  heathen  philosophy  has  been  erroneous.  ' 
The  key  to  the  knowledge  of  natm"e  is  in  the  Scriptui-es 
only,  studied  by  means  of  the  Spirit  of  God  communi- 
cating an   interior  hght    to    the   contemplative  soul."  i 
Here  is  rhapsody  from  a  drunken  sot,  wlio,  as  Operinus 
informs  us,  seldom  or  ever  lectured  and  never  dictated 
to  those  who  put  his  obscure  thouglits  into  Latin,  which 
he  was  unable  to  do  himself,  until  he  was  half  in- 
ebriated.* 

No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  forming  a  perfectly  I 
clear  and  concise  idea  of  the  opinions  of  Paracelsus  t 
probably  he  could  not  have  defined  them  himself;  foci 
ilia  statements  were  so  constantly  at  variance  with  each  I 
other  as  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Erastus,  that  he  never  I 
advanced  an  opinion  in  one  place  without  belying  it  in'fl 
another.     Some  have  supposed  that  his  obscure  lan- 
guage was  used  designedly  to  conceal  his    thoughts, 
seeing  that  instead  of  adhering  to  the  common  signifi- 
cation of  words,  he  used  common  words  to  which  he 
apphed  new  significations;  thus,  the  word  anatomy,  to 

•  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  292.  Operinus  was  a  printer  at  Bade,  to 
■whom  ParacelBUfl  always  promised  to  reveal  llie  secret  of  making  the 
philoBopher's  etone,  and,  for  a  long  time,  Don  Quixote  and  S^cho 
Fanza  espressed  the  nature  of  the  relationsliip  between  ihem ;  but, 
■when  ParacelBUS  failed  in  his  promise,  Operinus  reviled  him  with 
BO  much  bitterness  that  wc  ought  not  perhaps  to  place  itopUdt 
&ith  in  him. 


'which  is  generally  attached  the  idea  of  dissectiug  aiiimala 
to  detenume  theii'  structiu'e,  he  used  to  express  tlie 
uatiire,  force,  aiid  mi^ca]  designation  of  a  thing.* 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  hia  chemistry  consists  in 
the  determination  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  tliree 
elemeota,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  instead  of  the  four 
suggested  by  Hippocrates  f,  and  herein  Dr.  Whewell  is 
disposed  to  see  a  real  advance  in  chemical  tlieoiy,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  changes  produced  by  the  opera- 
tions of  chemistry  J ;  but  we  have  ample  proof  of  the 
existence  of  retorts  and  other  apparatus  long  before  the 
time  of  Paracelsus  ;  and  although  we  may  readily  admit 
that  new  medicines  were  obtained  by  his  manipulations, 
it  is  but  fair  to  his  predecessor,  Basil  Viilentine,  to 
affirm  that  he  it  was  who  originated  the  doctrine  of 
three  elements,  and  that  Paracelsus  borrowed  it  from 
him.§ 

With  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
rational  phpiology,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
he  was  destitute  of  any  clear  and  methodical  views  on 
those  subjects;  notwithstanding  whidi  lie  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  impugn  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and  sub- 
stituted a  vague  hypothesis  concerning  the  stars,  "which 
he  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  as 
pervading  and  influencing  all  things. "||  He  thought 
that  man  had  a  sidereal  as  well  as  material  body,  and 
that  the  former  part  survived  the  latter  for  some  con- 


'  Thomson'e    Hiatory   of    Chemistry,   voL  i.  p.  la 

.  iii.  p.  296. 

t  Paracelsus  (A  P.  T.),  Opera  Medico-chemica  sit 
Rect.  Chymico,  prieparationeH  spagiriciB,  alchjiaia,  &c. 
J  Whewell'B  HiHtory  of  tlie  Inductive  Sciences,  vol,  i 
§  Rees's  Encyclopsedia,  art.  "  Paracelsus." 
II    Spreugel,  vol.  iii.  p.  S06. 
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siderable  time,  tiius  explaining  the  apparition  of  d< 
persons,  in  which  he  firmly  believed.  Tliie  starry 
influence  he  connected  with  each  corporeal  element, 
assigning  to  the  sidereal  salt  the  material  consistence  of 
the  body,  to  the  sidereal  sulphur  its  growth  and  animal 
heat,  and  to  the  sidereal  mercury  the  conservation  of 
the  fluids* ;  in  short,  he  maintahied  the  animation  of 
everytliing  and  something  more  ;  for,  besides  all  visible 
nature,  he  peopled  the  world  with  spiritual  beings. 
inhabitants  of  the  four  elements,  subject  to  disease  and 
death  hko  man.  Those  are  ailvains  (sylphs),  undines, 
or  nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salamanders.  It  is 
observable,  that  ho  firet  gave  these  names  which 
dered  afterwards  the  Roeicrucian  fables  so  celebrated.' 
Another  portion  of  his  physiological  doctrine  was 
imaginary  archtpus  or  demon,  whose  especial  object  it 
was  to  preside  in  the  stomach,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  poisonous  from  the  nutritious  part  of  the 
food,  and  of  directing  each  into  its  proper  cornice.  J 

For  a  theory  of  disease  lie  invoked  the  power  of 
chemical  operations  as  induced  by  certain  entities,  to 
each  of  wliich  he  attributed  ceitain  forms  of  distempers  t^ 
the  ens  astronnn,  influencing  the  air ;  tlie  ens  veneniy 
the  flood ;  the  ens  naturale,  all  other  natural  things ; 
whilst  the  en-s  spiritaale,  and  ens  deale,  he  regarded  as 
afiecting  the  sidereal  body  both  in  its  present  and 
future  condifion ;  each  producing  either  the  eflferves- 
ccnce  of  the  salt,  the  combustion  of  the  suljjhur,  or  the 
coagulation  of  the  mercury,^  The  only  other  portioa 
of  his  pathology  which  it  will  be  uecessarj'  to  notice  is? 


inea, 
tliu^^J 

s  his         I 


•  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  311.  f  Halkm,  vol.  i.  p.  S98 

\  Sprengel,  vol.  iii,  p.  312,  from  the  Greek  Apx')  (piinoiple), 
5  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  314-316. 


that  -whicli  coiicerna  his  theory  of  tartar,  as  he  deno- 
minated it  from  its  tendency  to  burn  like  the  fire  of 
hell,  Sprengel  considered  this  to  be  the  most  useful 
innovation  of  Paracelsus,  who  regarded  it  as  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  all  diseases  whicli  result  from  the  thickening  of 
the  humours,  the  rigidity  of  the  soUds,  or  the  accumu- 
lation of  calcareous  matter.  It  was  in  effect  the  first 
time  it  was  spoken  of  aa  a  product  of  vital  chemistry, 
although  it  had  been  noticed  before,  and  most  un- 
doubtedly constituted  the  atrabilia  of  Galen. 

After  a  disgraceful  quarrel  with  the  magistrates  of 
Basle,  on  accoiuit  of  a  decision  against  Iiim  in  respect 
to  a  demand  of  fees  trom  the  canon  CorneUus  of  Lich- 
tenfels,  which  was  deemed  exorbitant,  in  a  fit  of  wrath 
he  suddenly  quitted  the  place,  aud  betook  himself  to 
his  former  vagrant  life,  during  which  he  frequently 
varied  his  usual  custom  of  sleeping  in  his  clotliea  by 
passing  wliole  nights  in  low  taverns,  drinking  with 
boors  as  sottish  as  himself.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
irregularities,  he  mamtained  his  reputation  by  cures 
which  were  then  regarded  as  wonderfid  ;  his  failuna, 
liowever,  .were  equally  conspicuous;  and  the  most 
signal  of  all  occurred  in  his  own  person ;  for,  after 
professing  to  have  the  power  of  prolonging  liuman  life 
beyond  the  ordinary  hniit,  he  died  in  one  of  his  fami- 
har  haunts,  an  inn  at  Saltzbui^,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.* 

Few  men  have  been  judged  of  so  differently  as  Para- 
celsus ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  him  correctly, 
unless  we  take  into  account  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  he  livetl.  It  was  essentially  superstitious, 
and  therefore  gave  ready  acceptance  to  any  tale  of 
wonder  or  clever  ira|)osture. 

•  RePs's  EncyclopEcdia. 
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The  end  aud  aini  of  his  teaching  and  writing  was  toJ 
popularise  mystification,  and  unite  it  mth    medicinecl 
for   the   purpose  of  gaining  the  suffrage  of  the  un-  1 
educated  classes.     And  therein  he  succeeded,  as  Gon-*J 
thier,  who  was  initiated  into  the  dogmas  of  hie  BjsteiOf  I 
clearly  states.*     But  he  had  also  the  sagacity  to  per-  [ 
ceive  the  importance  which  a  knowledge  of  chemistry*  I 
was  hkely  to  be  to  the  pliysician,  and  sought  to  draw  I 
that  branch  of  natural  science  out  of  the  obscurity  in  i 
which  it  still  lurked.     Tlierein  also  he  succeeded  to  a, 
great  degree  ;  for  after  his  time,  as  we  shall  presently  I 
see,  chemistry  was  cultivated  by  physicians  generally.  - 
Henc«  Thomson  speaks  of  him  as  ha^-ing  shaken  the  I 
medical  throne  of  Galen    and   Awcenna  to  its   very  I 
foundation,  and  raised  a  new  system  of  medicine  in  its 
Btead.     He  did  so  far  effect  a  reformation,  and   his 
medical  skill  mainly  consisted  in  bokUy  administering 
powerful  remedies,  which  were  very  imperfectly  imder- 
stood  ;  his  favourite  ones  being  opium,  antimony,  and  A 
mercury.     The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  thol 
first  to  give  as  a  remedy  for  that  terrible  disease  which:'! 
the  companions  of  Columbus  uitroduced  into  Europe  p 
and  therein  again  he  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  mau-H 
kind ;  but,  as  Sprengel  has  observed  f,  the  following* 
drcumstances  opposed  themselves  to  a  favourable  ] 
ception  of  his  doctrines  by  scientific  men. 

let.  Medicine  is  a  science,  and  to  possess  it  it  mu; 
be  learned.     It  is  founded  on  rational  principles,  and'] 
deduced  from   experience,    consequently   any  dogi 
which  represent  experience  as  useless  and  reject  th6^ 


•  "  Malnit  viilgo  potiua  quam  probia  virii 
Medicinll  vctere  et  novfi." — Dial.  id.  p  30. 
t  Vol.  iii.pp.  333,334. 
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testimony  of  reason  cannot  be  accepted  by  scientific 
physicians. 

2nd.  The  system  of  Paracelsus  was  founded  on  mys- 
ticism and  fanaticism  of  the  grosscat  kind ;  and  although 
superstition  reigned  supreme  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
any  attempt  to  clothe  it  in  the  garb  of  a  scientific  doc- 
trine vraa  too  great  an  appeal  to  reason  or  common 
sense  to  admit  of  success, 

3rd.  Paracelsus  was  not  tlie  man  to  succeed,  even  if 
it  had  been  possible ;  for  he  despised  all  science,  be- 
cause science  was  a  stranger  to  him.  And  although 
lie  spoke  of  divine  inspiration  as  a  source  of  knowledge, 
his  life  gave  the  lie  to  his  assumption  of  it. 

He  boasted  that  he  had  never  learned  anything  from 
])n)fessedly  scientific  men,  but  that  he  had  picked  up 
all  his  knowledge  from  old  women,  mountebanks,  and 
magicians  ;  he  mendaciously  vaunted  his  own  powere, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  scoffing  at  others ;  conse- 
quently, whatever  his  natiu-al  talent  might  be,  he 
placed  himself  in  the  same  category  with  those  of  the 
same  nature,  who  have  ever  been  ready  to  purchase 
this  world's  riches  at  the  ruinous  price  of  character 
and  reputation.  And  there  are  men  at  the  present 
day  acting  on  principles  not  the  less  odious,  because 
they  attempt  to  cloak  the  vile  nature  of  their  nefarious 
transactions  in  the  garb  of  an  assumed  superiority,  nor 
the  less  dangerous,  because  they  bear  about  with  them 
a  travestied  resemblance  to  men  who  are  the  omamenta 
of  that  noble  profession  on  which  they  seek  to  bring 
disgrace. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  more  plea'dng  picture  :  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  man  whose  ambition  it  was  to  devote  a 
life  of  more  than  ordinary  diu'ation  to  the  pursuit  of 
bis  calling,  with  a  sincere  and  independent  spirit  for 
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the  discovery  and  propagation  of  truth,  to  his  own 
personal  honour  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Ambroise  Par6  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  Laval  in  the  province  of  Maine. 
His  father  was  poor,  so  that,  like  Paracelsus,  he  had 
httle  attention  given  to  his  education,  the  suni  paid  to 
a  chaplain,  named  Orsoy,  being  so  very  inadequate 
that  the  poor  boy  was  made  to  groom  a  mule  and 
work  in  a  garden  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Unlike 
his  contemporary,  however,  he  was  no  sooner  placed 
with  a  practitioner  named  Vialot,  in  his  native  town, 
than  he  was  inspired  with  a  love  of  the  medical  art, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
During  Ids  pupilage  the  Uthotomist,  Laurent  Colot,  was- 
sent  for  to  operate  on  a  friend  of  the  chaplain,  when 
Par^  assisted,  and  this  appears  to  have  determined  his 
preference  for  surgery.* 

On  proceeding  to  Paris  to  attend  lectures,  which  were 
chiefly  explanations  of  the  works  of  Guy  de  Chauliac 
and  of  Lanfranc,  he  soon  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  anatomy  to  teach  it ;  and  he  was  also  employed  by 
Jacques  Goupil,  from  whom  he  acquired  the  art  of 
dressing  wounds.  Li  1536  he  followed  the  Sieur  E^n^ 
a  colonel  of  infantry,  to  Italy,  where  he  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  which  occurred  of  practising  such 
operations  on  the  living  subject  as  he  had  prepared 
himself  for  on  the  dead.  Thus  he  turned  his  travelling 
to  better  account  than  did  Paracelsus ;  for  it  is  reported 
of  him  that  he  acquired  so  much  esteem  that  his  mere 
presence  in  a  besieged  town  was  enough  to  reanimate 
the  troops  employed  for  its  defence,  f  On  his  return 
JErom  Italy,  like  Paracelsus,  he  was  called  to  fiJl  the 

*  Biographic  Universelle,  art.  "  Pare?."  j-  Ibid. 
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chair  of  surgery,  in  the  College  of  Saint  Edme ;  wherein, 
enlightened  by  the  principles  which  he  had  acquired  in 
])ractice,  his  lectures  became  so  popular  and  his  fiime  so 
great,  that  he  was  elected  surgeon  in  ordinary  to 
Hemy  IL  Instead  of  vain  boasting,  however,  like  the 
Professor  of  Basle,  Pare  aspired  only  to  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity  as  a  good  and  great  man,  and  this 
was  the  guiding  principle  of  every  action  of  his  life.  • 

He  was  next  appointed  surgeon  to  Francis  II.  whose 
sudden  deatli  from  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
car"}",  gave  an  opportunity,  which  the  rivals  of  Pare, 
who  were  jealous  of  his  fame,  seized  on  to  utter  das- 
tardly suspicions  of  fijid  play,  and  even  Iiinted  that  he 
had  caused  the  king's  death  by  injecting  poison  into  his 
ear.  When  the  qneen-mother.  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
heard  of  the  rumour,  she  immediately  exclaimed, 
"  Non,  non,  Ainbroise  est  trop  homme  de  bien  et  notre 
bon  ami  pour  avoir  eu  lapensife  de  ce  projet  odieux."J 
Although  a  Protestant,  Pare  was  consulted  by  the  most 
intolerant  Catholics  in  case  of  need,  though  it  is  said 
that  the  Marquise  de  Boissi^res  died  bravely  rather 
than  owe  her  Ufe  to  a  Huguenot.  § 

Chai'les  IX.,  however,  whom  Par<5  had  cured  of  a 
painfid  disease  of  the  ann  occasioned  by  unskilful 
bleeding,  retained  him  as  his  chief  surgeon,  and  if  we 
may  believe  the  chronicler  Petitot,  cherished  him  as  an 

•  Kiolan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pare  the  a«piration  of  Horace : 
"  Non  omniB  moriar,  multaque  para  inei  vitabit  Libitinam." 

^  That  the  diseuBc  from  whicli  Francis  ilicd  nus  as  above  stated 
may  be  inferred  with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  diaorganiaation  of 
the  intemal  ear,  and  the  rapture  of  the  abscess  under  the  duni- 
mater.     See  Hisloire  de  France,  par  H.  Petit,  p.  212. 

J  Biographie  Universelle,  art.  "  Par^." 

§  Cliroaique  de  Charles  IX.,  par  Prosper  MMm^e. 
VOL.  I.  A  A 
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intimate  friend ;  so  much  so  Uiat  before  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  when  Charles  hinted  toAmbroise 
that  it  was  then  time  to  become  Catholic,  and  Pare 
reminded  him  of  a  promise  that  he  would  never  com- 
mand a  thing  wherein  he  could  not  obey,  Chaiies  locked 
him  up  in  the  royal  chamber,  saying,  "  II  n'est  pas  a 
propos  d'advancer  la  mort  d'lm  homme  qui  pent  con- 
server  un  monde  entier."  In  thus  saving  him  a  less 
selfish  motive  than  that  which  the  above  record  would 
imply,  influenced  the  king ;  for  many  a  Huguenot  whose 
services  were  as  valuable  was  murdered  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

After  tlie  death  of  Charles,  Pare  was  appointed 
siu-geon  to  Hemy  HI.,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
honours  wliich  could  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man 
in  his  station,  until  his  own  death,  which  occurred  at  a 
veiy  advanced  age,  about  the  year  1590.  AmbroLse 
Pare  has  been  called  tlie  Father  of  French  Surgery,  and 
his  ^vritings,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
number  of  new  facte  they  contabi,  and  di8tinguished 
from  all  others  of  his  time  by  an  absence  of  super- 
stitious veneration  of  the  ancients,  seem  to  justify  the 
appellation.* 

Freed  from  the  yoke  of  authority  and  possessiug  the 
noble  qualities  of  energy  and  intellect,  he  submitted 
everything  to  the  test  of  observation.     Like  Jean  de 

•  Althougii  Ambroiae  Pare  opposed  the  arch  impoBtor,  Paracelswc, 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  entirely  eKempt  from 
the  prejudices  of  his  day  ;  for,  with  Erastus,  he  believed  in  demo- 
niacB,  and  thought  (hat  the  e^-il  spirits  manifested  tbemBelvea  by 
disordering  the  imagination,  just  as  clouds  aB«urae  their  ihooaand 
and  one  shapes  in  the  atmosphere,  but  modestly  admitled  his  ina- 
bility to  explain  the  phcncmienon  more  clearly  than  he  could  explain 
why  iron  was  attracted  by  the  magnet.  See  Sprengel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  241. 
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Vigo,  he  imagined  that  giui-shot  woimds  were,  by  their 
nature,  ptiisonous,  wherefore  he  treated  them  with 
IxiiUiig  (lil ;  but,  having  failed  on  one  occaeiou  to  apply 
the  usual  remedy,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  hia 
neglected  patients  were  better  and  freer  from  fever  on 
(lie  following  day  than  those  who  had  liad  the  boiUng 
oil  applied,  and  that  their  wounds  healed  quicker ; 
whereupon  he  renounced  the  ordinary  practice,  and 
from  tliat  time  such  wounds  have  received  a  more 
rational  treatment. 

He  also  renewed  tlie  use  of  ligatures  to  ai'teries  for 
the  pur|x>9e  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  which  ligatures 
many  people  believe  he  first  introduced  ;  but  he  does 
not  claim  the  discovery  as  his  own,  neither  does  Portal 
accord  it  to  him ;  ou  the  contraiy,  tlie  latter  points  to 
a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Albucasis,  which  refers  to 
the  h^ture  aa  one  means  of  stopping  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Italian  surgeons  con- 
tinued its  application  until  Ambroise  Pari5  first  saw  it 
used  in  Italy.  When  he  introduced  it  into  his  own 
country,  the  Fi'ench  Faculty  of  Medicine  ridiculed  it  aa 
a  system  of  hanging  life  upon  a  thread,  seeing  that 
boiling  pitch  had  stood  the  test  of  so  many  ceuturiea. 
He  did  not  extend  the  uae  of  the  ligature  to  the  cure 
of  aneurisms ;  nor  is  the  omission  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
functions  of  the  arteries  were  then  so  imperfectly  uu- 
deretood. 

But  he  did  originate  new  and  important  ideas  for 
the  reUef  of  many  diseases  and  accidents,  wliich  have 
been  followed  with  the  happiest  results.  His  precepts, 
for  instance,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  chest  to  create  an  artificial  outlet  for  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  which  sometimes  follows  pleurisy,  are 
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moat  jiulicious,  and,  althougli  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
the  results  of  this  particular  operation  have  not  ba 
very  encouragiug,  yet,  in  some  few  cases  teniport 
relief  and  even  complete  recovery  have  followed, 
observations  on  tlie  reduction  of  hernia,  and  on 
operation  in  cases  not  admitting  of  reduction,  are  wott-d 
derfully   perfect  for    the  time   at  whicli    they  werej 
written.     His  remarks   on  wounds  of  the   head  aad,fl 
fractures  of  the  cranium,  together  with  liis  su^esUonal 
for  the  application  of  the  trephine,  were  original  and 
most  valuable  in  practice.     Ue  distinguished  fractuj 
of  the  neck  of  the  tlilgh-bonc  from  the  dislocation  ( 
the  head  of  that  bone,  with  which  it  had  previoiislw 
been   confounded.      In    short,   it   may   be    truthfiillfl 
aflirmed  that  the  works  of  Ambroise  Pare  guided  tha 
lalrours  of  surgeons  into  that  course  to  which  their  i 
owes  so  mucli  of  its  modem  perfection. 

It  is  not  intended  liere,  by  any  exaggerated  accounfij 
to  attribute  to  Pare  more  excellence  than  admits  i 
proof;  nor,  in  speaking  of  the  comparative  merits  i 
the  two  individuals  whose  lives  we  have  been  consider; 
ing,  has  it  been  attempted  to  sujiply  the  jilacc  of  t 
by  crude  and  inconsiderate  allegations ;    but  after   an 
impartial  consideration  of  circumstances,  fairly  narrated 
and  with  due  allowance  made  for  the  period  in  which 
they  occurred,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  both  were  bom 
xmder  somewhat  similar  conditions,  with  aptitudes  in 
each  which  may  be  cttlled  a  genius  for  the  profession, 
yet  that  one  flew  off  into  eti  eccentric  orb  of  quackeryj 
and  planetary  agency,  which  all  right  tliinkhig  mej 
admit  to  be  dehisions  now,  whilst  the  other  coniineq^ 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  usefid  and  j)ractical  knowS 
ledge,  and  so  indii-ectly  reaUsetl  what  Cliarles  said  cow 
rerning  him. 
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It  woiikl  bp  Tvell  if  the  contrast  entletl  here  ;  but  tlie 
great  mischief  of  quackery  is  the  perpetuation  of  its  errors. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  to  make  it  manifest,  that 
orthodox  medicine  comes  stronger  out  of  every  contest ; 
wore  it  not  so  there  would  be  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  its  principles ;  but  in  the  mean  time  charlatans 
do  much  dishonour  and  injury  to  the  art  by  which 
they  are  unworthily  enriched ;  for  at  thera  it  is  that 
scoffers  direct  their  shails,  imagining  with  the  world 
at  large,  that  they  liave  found  the  weak  side  of  medi- 
cine, whilst  they  have  only  foimd  detractoi's  hke  them- 
selves. 

The  most  celebrated  pupil  of  Paracelsus  was  Leonhard 
Thumej^er-zum-Thurn,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  at  Basic, 
who,  at  an  early  age,  gave  assurance  of  his  faculty  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  by  gilding  a  mass  of  tin 
and  attempting  to  sell  it  as  gold.  He  next  directed  hia 
attention  to  medicine,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
master  by  making  still  larger  demands  on  the  credulity 
of  his  neighbours.  He  made  false  representations  of 
cosmetics  and  remedies,  which  he  sold  at  exorbitant 
prices  under  the  pompous  and  illusory  titles  of  tincture 
of  gold,  magistery  of  the  sun,  »Src.,  but  his  extravagant 
charlatanism  was  so  transparent  that  both  it  and  his 
ignorance  were  quickly  exposed  by  Gaspard  Hoffman 
of  Frankfort ;  so  that  his  fame  was  but  of  short  duration. 
Not  so,  however,  his  sportive  eccentricities,  which  he 
carried  on  with  so  hght  and  jamity  a  carelessness  as  to 
excite  many  persona  to  become  his  admirers.  Some 
there  were,  more  especially  in  Gennany,  wlio  regarded 
Paracelsus  as  the  only  true  physician",  and  by  adopting 


"  The  following  mdividualH  were  celebrated  partizans  of  Para- 
celsus ;  Adam  BoiIensWin,  Michuel  Toxilea  of  GrabundteD,  Valeo- 
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his  opinions,  led  the  way  to  all  sorts  of  absurdities,  of 
which  tlic  developement  of  the  Itosicruciaiis  was 
climax. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  wlio  followed  and  emm 
lated  Pai'G  were  siich  as  Pigray,  his  piipU  and  fria 
whose  elegant  and  graceful  style  of  writing  caused  it  t 
be  said  of  him,  "  Niliil  tetigit  quod  nou  ornavit,"  whilst 
his  modest  demeanoiu'  in  the  investigation  of  the  pro\Tnce 
and  hmits  of  knowledge  was  consistent  with  the  doubt 
which  he  first  put  into  woi-ds,  that  in  the  most  succeaa- 
fiil  and  brilliant  achievement  in  medicine  we  cannot  be 
perfet^tly  certain  tliat  the  cure  may  not  be  more  attri- 
butable to  tlie  effbrte  of  natiu-e  than  to  the  appliances 
of  art. 

We  might  add  the  names  of  many  others  who,  like 
him,  have  originated  discoveries  which  have  contributed 
to  elevate  the  profession  to  what  it  now  is.* 

The  unfortunate  feuds  which  have  been  noticetl 
between  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  the  sm-geoiis  of 
Paris,  were  agaui  renewed  in  the  year  Ibhl  by  Duhamel, 
who  was  then  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Like  Hdlin,  be 
ventm'ed  to  contest  the  privileges  of  the  surgeons,  and 
succeeded  in  revoking  tlie  decree  of  the  university  made 
in  1515. 

By  this  proceeding  the  surgeons  were  again  obliged 
to  submit  to  an  examination  before  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 

tine  AnteprassTis  Siloramis,  Gerard  Doni,  and  last,  thou^  not  least, 
Pierre  Severin  ol'  Jutland,  who  profesiipd  to  be  able  to  cure  epilepsy, 
gout,  and  lepra,  but  of  wbom  Paludanus  eaid  that  he  never  gave  any 
proof  of  such  power. 

"  The  foUowing  individiuila,  who  trod  in  the  stepa  of  Par^  and 
Tigmj,  may  be  cited,  \iz.  Jacque  de  Slarquo,  Germain  Colcit, 
Philip  Colot,  Severin  Pineau,  and  many  otliera,  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned  in  coimexioti  with  discoveriea  in  aniitomy. 
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cine ;  but  in  1577  Henry  III.  restored  to  them  tlieir 
power  of  conferring  academic  honours ;  and  in  spite  of 
another  attempt  like  that  of  Duhamel's  their  rights 
have  been  maintained,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XTTT.* 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  390. 
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CHAP.   X. 

INFLUENCB   OF  THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   RAMUS   ON   MEDICINE. — 
DELUSIONS   OF  THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  recorded  as  occurring  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  nearly  contemporaneous ; 
and  we  should  also  remember  that  influences,  whether 
good  or  bad,  were  not  so  readily  diffused  then  as  they 
have  been  since.  There  was  no  postal  system,  the 
institution  of  which  must  have  made  almost  as  great  a 
revolution  in  society  as  the  railroads  and  electric  tele- 
graph have  done  in  our  own  time  ;  nor  was  there  then 
a  periodical  press  to  circulate  the  impulses  of  Uterature 
and  science  through  the  framework  of  the  world  at 
large. 

From  such  considerations  we  can  imagine  how  it  was 
that  one  creqd  may  have  been  reiterated  day  after  day 
by  the  side  of  another,  just  as  the  dogmas  of  the  school- 
men and  Saracens  were  proclaimed  at  the  same  time, 
and  well  nigh  in  the  same  places,  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  revived  by  the  Humanists.  We  can 
understand  too  what  is  meant  by  the  resistance  of  that 
age  as  compared  with  the  progress  of  the  present,  when 
it  is  simply  madness,  even  in  monarchs,  to  shroud 
themselves  in  the  false  beUef  that  their  own  individual 
interests  are  opposed  to,  or  even  distinct  from,  the 
general  advancement  in  social  welfare. 
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The  very  first  3tep»towarcls  a  comttiunity  in  thought 
and  opinion,  which  was  made  by  the  estabhsliment  of 
schools  and  universities,  extended  the  influence  which 
one  individual  might  liave  obtained  in  the  circle  imme- 
diately around  him  to  the  larger  influence  of  a  body 
of  individuals  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  that  has 
obviously  increased  with  the  increasing  facilities  of 
iuteiTommuiiication.  The  spirit  of  enquiry  whicli  ori- 
ginated with  the  Humanists,  liaving  once  begun  to 
loosen  the  fetters  of  the  mind,  common  sense  very  eooa 
asserted  its  prerogative  over  the  system  of  scholastic 
mystification,  although  it  failed  to  lay  bare  many  other 
frauds  which  were  practised  on  human  credidity. 

This  time,  the  boon  came  from  a  poor  shepherd, 
whose  innate  thirst  for  knowledge  induced  him  to  for- 
sake his  indigent  parents  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  in 
Paris,  as  he  best  could,  the  elements  of  that  philo- 
sophy wliich,  at  the  very  onset  of  liia  career,  he 
wielded  against  the  prejudices  of  his  day.  Pierre  de  la 
Ram^,  or  Eamus,  as  he  is  generally  called,  on  pre- 
senting himself  for  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1536,  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  thesis  the  startling 
paradox,  "  QuEccumque  ab  Aristotele  dicta  esse,  com- 
mentitia  esse  "  (All  that  has  been  aflinued  by  Aristotle 
is  a  fabrication),  a  proposition  then  so  astounding  that 
it  is  said  to  have  placed  his  judges  in  the  greatest 
embarrassment.  It  was  so  well  sustained,  however, 
that  his  system  very  soon  acquired  considerable  repute  ; 
and  when,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  publislied  his 
'"  AristotelicBB  Animadversiones,"  he  liimself  became 
equally  celebrated  by  the  incredible  persecutions  of 
which  he  was  made  the  object.* 


.  Britannica,  ; 
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Having  been  appointed  profeswor  of  pliilosophy,  he 
became  a  Protestant,  and  quickly  manifested  piiuciples 
and  opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  his  coUeaguea 
But  his  greatest  admirere,  admitting  the  independence 
of  his  spirit,  the  sagacity  of  his  criticisms,  and  the  truth 
of  his  foresight,  have  reproached  him  for  a  certain 
amount  of  folly  in  not  anticipating  tlie  resistance  to 
all  innovation  on  received  opinions,  by  beginning  hie 
opposition  to  it  too  soon,  and  by  desiring  to  carry 
his  reformation  too  far.*  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  re- 
ligious faith  in  company  with  Ferriena,  who  was  a 
celebrated  advocate,  Lom^nie,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
La  Place,  the  historian,  in  the  general  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  f . 

In  the  "  Archives  Curieuses  de  I'Histoire  de  France," 
Bamus  points  out  the  defects,  and  proposes  reforms 
in  the  system  of  university  education.  Ho  speaks  of 
medicine  and  theology  as  of  one  faculty,  but  com- 
ments on  the  different  systems  of  teaching  the  two,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  "  The  reason,"  said  he, 
"  why  medicine  is  better  taught,  and  the  lectures  better 
attended  than  in  theology  is,  that  those  who  teach  it 
know  it,  and  practise  it,  and  their  disputations  are 
chiefly  on  the  books  of  Hippocrates  and  Gialen  ;  whilst 
the  theologians  observe  a  strict  reticence  on  questions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  read  in  Hebrew, 
as  well  as  of  the  New,  which  they  read  m  Greek;  but 
display  their  leavning  in  subtle  questions  respecting  the 


•  Archives  Curieusea  de  J'llistoire  de  Fnmce  depuia  Louia  XI. 
jusqu'^  Louis  XVIII.,  par  L.  Ciinber  et  F.  Danjou,  ler  e^rie,  torn,  v. 
p.  117. 

t  Histoire  dea  Franfoia,  par  J.  S.  L.  Simonde  de  Siamondi, 
torn.  xLx.  p.  174. 
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pagan  pliilosophy  of  Plivto  and  Aristotle."  *  But  not- 
withstaudirig  the  homage  he  pays  to  tlie  method  of 
itistruction  adopted  by  Silviiis  aud  Goulip,  whose  names 
he  quotes,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  Ramus  was  to 
extend  his  contemplated  reformation  thi-ongbout  the 
entire  facidty  of  physic,  to  withdraw  tJae  minds  of  botli 
professors  and  students  from  the  autlioritative  dogmas 
of  the  ancients,  and  to  direct  them  to  those  of  nature 
and  truth.  Seeing,  however,  how  much  there  is  of 
uncertainty  about  the  sources  and  materials  of  history, 
when  events  are  passing  even  under  our  own  eyes,  it 
behoves  us  to  temper  our  assurance  with  some  degree 
of  misgiving,  and  to  draw  our  inferences  witli  modera- 
tion when  speaking  of  the  past.  Still,  in  contemplating 
tins  very  interesting  period  of  time,  and  tracing,  as  far 
as  we  are  able,  the  transition  from  one  phase  of  scien- 
tific opinion  to  another,  it  does  appear  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Ramus  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and,  in  some  degree,  not  only  amplified, 
but  modified  also  the  impulse  whicli  the  Humanists 
originated.  Ramus  promulgated  his  opinions  just  be- 
fore Vesalius  refused  his  absolute  assent  to  the  doctrines 
of  tlie  ancients,  and  they  became  popular  simultane- 
ously with  the  dawn  of  that  turbulent  epoch,  when 
medicine  was  deluged  with  innumerable  new  facts  and 
new  theories. 

Tlie  method  of  studying  causes  which  Ramus  adopted, 
was  applied  by  Feme!  to  the  production  of  disease. 
He  first  published  a  Cosmotheoria,  wherein  he  attempted 
to  give  the  precise  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
aud  signally  failed ■}■;  but  he  was  better  versed  in  medi- 

•  Archives  Curieusea,  &c.  Avertiaseiaeut  but  k  Reformatioa  de 
rUniverait^,  par  P.  Ramus. 

t  PhiloBophicsil  Mngazine  for  Dec.  I84I. 
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atl  literature,  and  was  a  follower  of  Ilippocrates  and  I 
Aristotle.  He  never  hesitated,  however,  to  join  issue 
witli  them  wlien  lie  foimd  them  to  be  in  error,  or  when 
he  susjiected  them  to  be  so,  as  tlie  pliysiological  and 
pathological  parts  of  his  writings  show.  His  vohi- 
miuoiis  work*  is  a  proof  of  the  industry  and  zeal  with 
which  he  wrote ;  and  by  a  happy  combination  of  inde- 
pendent mind  with  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeka,  he  propagated  that  hberty  of  expression  in  others 
which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  medical  reformer 
liimself.f  Wlihat  Eamus  assaulted  the  syllogistic  strong- 
hold of  Ai-istotchan  despotism,  Ai^entier  invaded  the 
physical  department  of  that  empire,  and  contributed 
much  to  free  men's  minds  fi-om  the  superstitious  vene- 
ration of  all  that  was  inconsistent  with  reason  and 
experience  in  the  theories  of  the  ancients. 

John  Argentier,  a  contemporary  of  Sylvius,  was 
born  at  Quici*,  in  Piedmont,  in  1513.  After  studying 
at  Tiu-in,  he  practised  at  Lyons,  where  he  settled  in 
1530,  but  subsequently  went  to  Antwerp.  He  was 
next  appointed  professor  at  Pisa,  and  liiially  at  Naples, 
where  he  died  in  1572. 

He  opposed  himself  not  only  to  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  but  to  that  of  Galen  also,  against  whose 
dogmas  liis  charges  were  mainly  directed.  He  had  the 
character  of  being  an  unsuccessfiil  practitioner,  as  his 

'  "  Johannis  Femelii,  Ambiani  Galliftrum  Archiatri  Univerate 
Medicina."  The  entire  works  of  Fernel  were  collected  and  publiehed 
by  Andri  Wechel,  printer  to  tbe  University  of  Paris,  iu  1567,  and 
in  I5S0  a  mapiificent  edition  was  publiBhed  in  Geneva.  The  first 
part  treats  of  phyBiology,  the  secimd  of  pathology,  the  third  of  pro- 
gnosis, the  fourth  of  !hera])eutica,  and  the  fifth  of  occult  causes. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  sixteenth 
ceutwry. 

t  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
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migratory  propensities,  would  tend  to  prove  ;  nevcrtlie- 
less  he  availed  himself  of  the  advances  which  were 
being  made  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  repudiate 
many  of  the  most  important  theoiies  which  Galen  had 
propoimded.  Thus,  with  great  acumen,  he  showed 
tliat  the  secondary  qiialitiea  of  animal  tissuea  were  not 
dependent  on  the  primaiy  elements,  nor  the  functions 
of  organs  on  the  multiplicity  of  animal  spirits  ;  but  that 
one  vital  force  directed  and  animated  all ;  and  that 
consequently  the  different  powere  of  the  soul  were  not 
iuherent  in  separate  portions  of  the  brain,  as  Galen  had 
supposed.  lie  combated  the  notion  of  the  liver  being 
the  organ  of  sanguification  and  the  origin  of  the  veins, 
by  the  cogent  argument  that  the  veins  are  formed 
before  the  hver  ;  and  hence  he  inferred  that  the  blood 
was  foiTued  in  the  veins.  To  this  habit  of  substituting 
one  vague  hypothesis  for  another,  he  owed  much  of  the 
opposition  which  he  encoimtered  from  many  of  hifl 
contemporaries ;  but  )iis  subtle  arguments  served  to 
break  through  the  boundaries  of  prejudice,  which  for 
centuries  had  hedged  in  the  human  intellect,  and  he 
was  supported  in  his  views  by  the  two  celebrated  pro- 
fessors, llondelet  and  Joubert  of  Mtlntpellier. 

The  former  of  these,  though  not  eminent  as  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  was  celebrated  for  Iiis  devotion  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  ,and  for  some  discoveries 
which  he  made  in  anatomy.  He  gave  the  first  clear 
description  of  the  vesiculai  seminales,  bnt  Portal  •  sup- 
poses that  they  were  known  before.  Those  folds  of 
membrane,  however,  which  are  placed  between  the 
small  and  large  intestinesf,  and  which  act  as  valves, 


■    Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  522. 

t  Tlie  ilio-«BeaI  nnd  ilio. colic  valvt 
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were  undoubtetUy  first  described  by  Eondelet.  Joubert 
was  his  pupil,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  ana- 
tomy ill  1596.  In  1573  he  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  His  treatise  on  "  Popular  Errors,"  * 
dedicated  to  Duke  Albert  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of 
Belgium,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing 
that  the  abuses  to  which  the  profession  is  Hable  are  not 
pecidiar  to  this  or  that  age,  but  to  all  time,  and  that  its 
best  interests  are  most  effectually  sei-ved  by  a  practical 
disregard  of  tliem.  Owing  to  some  misapprehension, 
the  treatise  in  question  has  been  described  as  licentiou8+, 
and  unfit  for  the  patronage  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  to 
whom  it  was  erroneously  said  to  be  dedicated  :  still  it 
obtained  for  its  author  great  celebrity.  The  authority 
which  Argentier  achieved  in  theory,  Botal  of  Asti,  in 
PiedmontJ,  accompHshed  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
the  coiu-se  of  which  he  completely  changed  by  a  free- 
dom of  bleeding  beyond  any  whidi  had  been  adopted 
before  him.  In  eitiier  sex,  both  young  and  old,  and  in 
all  diseases,  whether  low  in  type  or  acute  in  character, 
he  advocated  large  and  repeated  bleeding.  The  young 
he  bled  freely  on  account  of  the  rapid  reproduction  of 
blood  in  youth  ;  the"  old,  because  he  saw  in  the  practice 
a  conduciveness  to  rejuvenescence.  He  bled  Ireely  in 
low  and  wastuig  diseases,  even  of  a  mahgnant  nature, 
because  a  richer  and  better  blood  was  formed ;  in  dys- 
entery, because  he  recognised  in  it  an  affinity  to  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  in  which  all  physicians  bled  ; 


•  "  Erreurs  populaireii  an  fait  de  la  Mi^decine  et  R^nie  de  Sant4." 
It  was  first  piibliubed  in  Latin,  and  entitled :  "  De  vulgi  Erroribua 
Tuedicina;  medicorumque  dignitatem  deformantibus."  (Joubert 
Lauren  tins.) 

t  Bit^raphie  Universelle,  art.  "  Joubert." 

J  Bntal  was  a  pupil  of  Lanfranc,  TnncaveUa,  and  Fiillopiua. 


ill  all  forms  of  flatulency,  because  of  its  power  to  relieve 
obstractions ;  ia  short  he  bad  a  reason  for  bleeding  ia 
every  special  distemper ;  and  when  reproached  for  the 
indiscriminate  routine  of  practice,  he  argued  that  the 
more  water  you  draw  from  a  well  the  purer  and  better 
is  that  wliich  filters  in.  From  liiui  origijiated  the 
system  of  bleeding  in  pregnancy,  wluch  is  continued  to 
this  day. 

Tliis  theory  of  Botal  was  the  means  of  directing  the 
attention  of  medical  practitioners  to  the  eflecta  of  blood- 
letting, and  it  engendered,  perhaps,  imdue  circumspection 
in  those  who  were  averse  to  it ;  but  the  fashion  which 
had  existed  in  Spain  since  the  time  of  Brissot,  and  which 
was  now  again  recommended  by  the  experience  of 
Yaldcs  •  of  Seville,  who  taught  his  art  in  his  own  native 
town,  by  Vega  of  Alcalaf,  and  by  Caranes  of  Barcelonn, 
very  soon  extended  itself  over  France,  where  Pare 
adopted  it,  and  founded  his  practice  on  Brissot's  doc- 
truie  of  derivation.  According  to  MazzucheHi,  it  was 
also  favourably  received  in  Italy,  although  in  all  these 
countries  it  gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy. 

Numerous  medicid  writers,  doubtless  with  the  feeling 
that  every  system  has  a  substratum  of  truth,  made  it  au 
object  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  discre- 
pancies which  were  found  to  exist  between  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians ;  for  the  Saracenic  school,  although  it 
rapidly  lost  groimd,  preserved  an  ascendency  in  Spain, 
and  a  certain  influence  in  France  aiid  Italy,  imtil  it  was 
generally  felt  that  its  principles  were  antagonistic  to 
those  of  tlie  Greeks-J     Nevertheless,  unwiUing  to  re- 

•  ValdeB  (Ferdinand  de),  De  Ctiliiate  Venicaecrionea  in  Variolis 
atqiic  aliis  afiectibua  Pucrorum.     1583. 

t  Vega  (Christopher),  Coram,  in  Galcnura  de  SanguiniH  miMione. 
J  One  lanrked  trace  of  tlic  lingering  influence  of  the  Arabinii 
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linquish  the  advantages  which  the  numerous  appliaucetf  J 
of  the  latter  appeared  to  promise,  encumbered  as  the 
were  with  vague  hypotheses,  and  at  the  same  timejB 
desirous  of  embnicbig  the  principles  of  the  Greekain 
■which  harmonised  so  entirely  with  common  sense,  tbejf'j 
selected  a  middle  course,  ajid  received  in  consequMico  i 
the  name  of  concOiators.* 

Sylvaticus  was  one  who  vindicated  the  right  of  reason 
combined  with  experience,  and  contended  that  the  two 
united  required  a  carefid  study  of  the  ancients  to  de- 
velope  all  that  human  art  could  attain  to.  His  views 
were  so  rational  that  it  would  be  unfair  towards  hina 
to  withhold  his  own  words.  "  I  am  not,"  says  he,  "  of  the 
number  of  those  who  pretend  to  follow  exclusively  the 
principles  of  the  Greeks  and  other  physicians  of  anti- 
quity ;  for  I  well  know  that  the  moderns  have  made 
many  precious  discoveries  for  science  and  useftil  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind  :  I  use  most  willingly  the  latter 
when  circumstances  requii'e ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  per- 
sist in  tliinking  that,  in  an  art  such  as  ours  is,  every 
invasion  is  dangerous,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  neglect, 
without  great  circumspection,  that  which  the  ancients 
have  taught  us  with  so  much  clearness  and  precision."  + 

Nicolaus  Eorarius,  also  a  conciliator,  took  great  paina 
to  explain  the  differences  which  were  observed  in  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Greeks^,  and  succeeded  to  a 
ceitain  degree  ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  better . 

school,  whicli  wns  observecl  over  the  ffreater  part  of  Europe,  was  tlie 
precarious  empiricism  of  judging  diBRaBea  by  the  renal  Becretiun, 
without  seeing  the  patient ;  tliis  was  very  general  in  the  Nxte«nth 
century.     Hallam,  Lit.  Hist.  i.  46G. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  36. 


I,  ct  ParadoxainlibroH 
conciiialionibus. 


t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  30. 
J  RorftriuB(NicolauH),  Con tmdicti ones,  Dubi 
Ilippocratifl,  Celfi,  Gnleni,  &c.,  cum  eonincteni 
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judgment.  He  attempted  the  same  amiable  service 
towards  the  Saracens ;  but  as  he  was  more  learned  in 
Greek  than  in  Arabic,  his  leaning  was  manifestly 
towards  the  Greeks.  So  Ukewise  another  conciliator, 
Franciscus  Vallesius,  whose  erudition  lay  chiefly  in  the 
schcx)i  of  rhetoric,  allowed  his  approbation  to  turn  with 
his  bias  towards  the  dazzling  fence  of  the  Scholastics*  ; 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  veiy  act  of  re- 
suscitating questions,  many  of  which  were  fast  sinking 
into  obhvion,  caused  them  to  be  cUscussed  with  greater 
warmth  and  energy  than  ever.  At  no  time  did  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Eevulsionists  and  Derivativists  run 
higher  or  wax  warmer  than  when  the  Concihators 
entered  the  field  as  mediators,  especially  when  the  doc- 
trine of  Botal,  the  Sangrado  of  the  day,  came  to  be 
superadded  as  an  element  of  discord ;  and  Sylvaticus 
was  not  the  least  eloquent  in  denouncing  the  folly  of 
bleeding  in  putrid  fevers.  Par^,  as  we  have  seen, 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  Brissot :  and,  as  his 
writings  were  not  less  celebrated  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  facts  they  contain  than  for  the  unbiassed 
manner  in  which  he  reasoned  on  them,  he  was  no  mean 
ally.t 

These  men,  in  common  with  Ramus,  Argeutier,  and 
Botal,  threw  off  the  despotic  yoke  of  ancient  prejudices, 
encouraged  the  investigation  and  criticism  of  dominant 
opinions,  and  protested  against  dogmatism  in  every 
shape ;  so  that  a  spirit  of  free  enquiry  was  engendered, 


■  ConlrovemiE  hledico:  et  Philoaophia;.     Valleaiua  Franeisciis. 

"f"  An  old  iallacy  was  revived  about  tliia  time  bj  Langius,  who 
joined  in  the  above  dispiite,  showing  that  if  a  female  be  bled  from  a 
vein  behind  the  ear,  ahe  is  thereby  rendered  sterile ;  but  instead  of 
aacertaining,  by  experiment,  whether  it  really  was  so,  ho  entered 
jntd  iin  elaborate  diatoiutie  of  hypothetical  reasoning. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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and  many  an  ardent  mind  waa  inspu'ed  with  a  darir 
confidence,  sucli  as  beguiled  j)oor  Servetm  onward  to 
his  untimely  end.  But  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  intellect,  which  had 
so  long  been  pent  up  and  stilled  under  the  auperstitious 
of  the  Arabs  and  tlie  tlieocracy  of  CJiristendom,  was 
sure  to  burst  into  life  and  activity  in  some  form  or 
other ;  and  the  foregoing  pages  have  clearly  shown  how 
it  did  so  in  relation  to  medicine.  As  a  skilful  writ<.T 
has  lately  remarked,  "  Active  minds  cannot  remain  at 
rest  In  a  cultivated  age  they  are  too  often  contented 
to  move  on  in  the  beaten  path.  But  where  no  path 
exists  they  will  make  one."* 

Fanaticism  was  one  form  in  which  it  broke  out ;  but 
fanaticism  ia  not  bo  great  an  evil  as  it  may  have  ap- 
peared, when  we  contemplated  it  abstractedly ;  for  now 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  church  and  Arabic 
rule  reigned  supreme,  the  influence  of  the  double 
religious  domination  may  be  perceived  at  the  bottom  of 
every  social  institution,  and  in  each  may  we  see  and  feel 
how  men's  minds  were  roused  from  a  state  of  utter  tor- 
por into  one  of  pure  fanaticism.  The  revei-se  of  the 
medal  was,  undoubtedly,  the  superstition  stamped  on  it ; 
but  with  it  schola.stic  philosophy  gained  currency  also. 
Eeligious  zeal,  therefore,  was  a  powerfid  principle  then, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  in  influencing  the  characters  of  men  ; 
and  it  is  according  to  the  view  we  take  of  tlie  ambi- 
guous aspect  which  the  mediaeval  epocli  presents,  tlint 
we  must  feel  towards  it.  One  tiling  is  quite  clear ; 
there  is  no  middle  terni  to  express  that  feeling  :  either 
we  must  revile  it  or  piaise  it ;  we  camiot  feel  indifferent 


'  MiBL'i^llaucous  Writifiga,  by  Lind  Slacaiiliiy,  vyl.  i.  p.  53. 
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towards  it.  Those  who  hate  it  look  on  it  as  the  enemy 
of  every  hberty  and  improvement ;  yet  admit  tliitt  it 
was  characterised  by  force  and  grandeur,  and  tliat  it 
was  the  heroic  age  of  Christendom ;  whilst  those  who 
liraise  it,  do  not  deny  that  it  was  corrupt  and  rapacious ; 
but  the  evils,  say  they,  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  good,  seeing  that,  by  the  side  of  every  iniquity  tliere 
was  an  expiation,  by  the  side  of  every  misery  an  asylum, 
and  by  the  side  of  every  scourge  an  appeal  for  re- 
sistance.* Ita  greatest  detractors  do  not  look  upon  it 
as  utterly  bad,  nor  its  greatest  adnuiers  as  absolutely 
good.  It  undoubtedly  fiivoured  the  spread  of  univei-ai- 
ties,  and  by  them  has  the  science  of  medicine  been 
greatly  advanced.  But,  whilst  we  must  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  the  mediaeval  ages  and  the  incitements 
to  learning  which  grew  out  of  them,  we  cannot  fiul  to 
see  that  the  spuit  which  most  opposed  itself  to  the 
dominant  theocracy  was  just  that  which  most  advanced 
medicine  towards  the  rank  of  an  inductive  science.  It 
would  simply  be  weakening  the  statement  by  quoting 
this  or  that  instance  ;  for  the  names  and  circumstances 
which  liave  been  adduced  in  these  pages  have  made  it 
apparent  that  such  was  the  fact  throughout  Eiu-ope. 

But  the  influence  of  the  mediteval  ages  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  orthodox  medicine,  for  the  alchemy  of 
Gebcr,  with  the  casuistry  of  the  schoolmen,  impressed 
a  complexion  on  empiricism,  which  brought  into  ex- 
istence such  men  as  Paracelsus  and  Thumcys.sen,  just  as 
the  revival  of  classical  literature  and  the  discovenes 
of  anatomists  called  into  Ijeing  sucli  men  as  Pare  and 
Pigray. 

This  proposition  may  be  more  satisfactorily  elucidated 

"  Le  CorreKpondant  for  May,  1860. 
H  n  2 
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by  ail  investigation  of  the  title  on  whicli   orthodox 
medicine  assumes  to  itself  the  supremacy  over  ever] 
other  system ;  when  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ha^,  in  ever] 
age,  flouriabed  most,  and  still  moat  flourishes  whea 
there  has  been,  and  where  there  still  is,  a  genCTOiM 
rivahy.      But  empiricism,  that  parasitical  growth  < 
the  profession,  suffers  under  similar  circumstances ;  andffl 
well  might  it  have  been  quoted  by  Sir.  Darwui  aa  col* 
lateral  evidence  to  illustrate  bis  theory  of  variation  id 
cases  of  dependency  of  one  organic  being  on  anotheKj 
as  of  a  parasite  on  its  prey.*     Medicine  presents  a  ■^ 
field  for  culture,  and  as  in  nature  we  find  a  noxinuj 
weed  increasing  in  number  and  size  when  some  advaib 
tage  is  given  to  it  over  its  more  useful  competitors  fot 
life,  so  quackery,  having  once  taken  root,  usurps  1 
right  of  succession  for  a  time,  and  in  the  space  whid 
would  be  far  more   profitably  occupied  by  anotherj 
plant.     In  both  cases,  tlie  external  conditions  of  life! 
being  favourable,  new  modifications  or  con'clations  of  1 
growth  ensue. 

But  let  U9  clearly  underetand  what  we  mean  by  the  I 
term  charlatan,  before  we  proceed  fiu-ther,  lest,  by  J 
giving  too  indefinite  an  interpretation  to  the  word,  wefl 
may  be  caught  straying  from  absolute  truth. 

Any  mail,  then,  who  deceives  the  pubhc  by  false  oii 
exaggerated  promises  of  some  good  to  them,  solely 
with  a  view  to  his  own  profit,  is  a  charlatan.     Many 
practitioners  of  the  most  unimpeachable  integrity  are 
sometimes  driven  to  use  an  artifice  for  the  sole  benefit  J 
of  their  patients  ;  but  in  so  doing  they  camiot  be  said.  I 
to  be  charlatans,  for  they  do  not  fulfil  the  most  d&-  ' 
basing  condition  necessary  to  constitute  the  character. 


•  On  the  Origin  of  Sppciea  by  n 
Chnrles  Darwin,  M.A.  p.  75. 


B  of  Natural  Selection,  Ijy 
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Now  it  will  not,  I  presume,  be  disputed  by  the  most 
imaginative  persons,  that  oracular  divinatious,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomaus,  were  sys- 
tematic impostures  on  credulous  people  ;  and  a  simple 
enumeration  of  the  various  forms  of  augury  which  were 
then  used,  gives  force  to  the  conviction  that  they  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  pure  deceptions  *  ;  but  illu- 
sions wliich  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  national 
habits  of  thought  and  ceremonial  in  theu'  public  temples. 
Besides  these  oracles,  there  were  different  kinds  of 
irregular  practitioners,  whose  very  designations  testify 
to  their  number,  and  show  that  both  Greece  and  Eorae 
were  inimdated  with  them.f 

We  liave  seen  how  congenial  were  the  professions  of 
supernatural  power,  and  the  miraculous  juggles  of 
necromancers,  with  the  general  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  early  Christians  ;  and  how,  at  a 
later  period,  all  Eiux)pe  descended  to  the  absurdities  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  in  the  reverence  they  paid  to  amulets 
and  talismans,  and  in  the  unreasonable  behef  which 

•  A  collection  of  tenna,  expreaaive  of  different  formH  of  diriua- 
lion,  collected  from  various  sources  to  illustrate  bygone  super- 
Btitioas,  is  given  in  Dr.  Rogct'a  "  Theeaurua  of  English  Wordft." 
See  No.  511. 

f  Tlie  common  quacks,  who  lived  amongat  the  people,  robbing 
the  credulous  of  their  money  and  health,  by  means  of  a  pretended 
infallible  cure  for  all  disordera,  were  called  ayiprai,  or  (Latinised) 
ogyrtK  i  those  who  travelled  about  from  town  to  town  were  denomi- 
nated circuitores,  circulatorea,  circumforanei ;  some  kept  shops, 
wherein  they  gave  advice  to  patients  who  visited  them,  these  were 
called  ijrteifpioi  iarpoi,  cellularii  inedici.  In  short,  the  following 
terms  were  used  to  designate  aa  many  different  species  of  empirics, 
Pharmacopoeus,  fapfioKie ;  pharmacotrit^,  phannacculie,  Seplasiarii, 
pigmentarii,  iracroTulXai,  caSoXicoi;  herbarii,  ^tford^ioi,  fioTaymoi ; 
ungiientarius,  pvperi/ot,  &c.  See  £s8ai  but  le  Chsrlatanisme ;  Con- 
cotirs,  par  Li5on  Roslan. 
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they  reposed  in  the  relics  of  saiiits.  In  sliort,  Ik 
uiiisou  with  ignorance,  f'auaticism,  and  credulity,  were 
the  cruel  sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  the  dreams  of  Geber, 
the  delusions  of  astrologers,  and  the  imposture  of  the 
royal  touch  ;  and  l*<5w  cleai-Iy  all  may  be  seen  to  verify 
the  notion,  that  the  aberrations  of  mjiu  result  from  the 
circumatances  of  the  age. 

Li  meditating  on  these  successive  delusions,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  philosophy  of  a  more  enlightened 
epoch  ;  in  considering,  too,  how  infinitely  small  a  pro-- 
portiou  of  these  fallacies  is  reconled  in  the  most  perfect 
annals,  to  what  are  lost  in  forgetfulnes.s,  we  are  irresis- 
tibly led  to  the  conclusion  (negative  though  it  may  be 
yet  positive  in  effect)  that  the  errors  of  all  irregular 
practitioners,  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
at  least,  were  not  those  fruitfid  errors  whicli,  with 
more  honesty  of  purpose,  have  served  to  build  up  sys- 
tems of  philosophy.  It  has  been  said  that  people  who 
make  mistakes  achieve  the  great  things  in  this  life ; 
but  clearly  this  does  not  apply  to  the  aberrations  of 
quackery,  from  which  not  one  iota  has  been  added  to 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  if  we  except  the  ser- 
vice wliich  Paracelsus,  iu  Iiis  sober  and  rational  mo- 
ments, rendered  to  chemistiy  and  medicine,  and  for 
which  we  have  accorded  our  homage  to  Jiim ;  but  the 
contempt  which  he  was  pleased  to  express  for  sound 
medical  doctrine,  even  as  it  existed  in  his  'time,  was 
manifestly  the  contempt  of  ignorance. 

Some  apology  seems  necessary  for  ao  constantly 
dragging  forwai'd  the  heresies  of  our  profession ;  but 
it  often  happens  that  the  Une  of  demarcation  between 
the  regular  and  irregular  practitioner  is  so  faiutly 
marked  as  to  elude  the  moat  careful  observer.  The 
peculiar  genius,  however,  which  promjits  a  man  into 
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the  course  of  the  latter,  is  generally  chnracterised  by  a 
peculiar  course  of  reasouing.  Living  instimces  of  this 
■will  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  my  readers ; 
but  a  notable  example  occurred  at  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering,  in  the  person  of  one  Andrew 
Boordc,  a  native  of  Pevensey  in  Sussex,  who  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Moutpellier,  in 
1541.  His  individual  talent,  which  consisted  in  a  vein 
of  eccentricity  both  in  respect  to  his  writings  and  prac- 
tice*, made  him  a  strikuig  contrast  to  the  grave  physi- 
cians of  his  day.  He  is  said  to  have  frequented  markets 
and  fairs,  where  people  used  to  assemble  in  cmwds,  to 
whom  he  prescribed ;  and,  to  induce  them  to  flock 
thither  the  more  readily,  he  would  make  hmnorous 
speeches,  from  which  the  name  of  "  Merry  Andrew  " 
is  derived."}-  But  his  expedient  hud  not  the  claim  of 
origmality ;  for  during  the  papacy  of  Julius  H.  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  named  Tetzel,  can-ied  on  a  lucrative  trade 
in  the  sale  of  remissions  or  indulgences,  by  going  about 
from  town  to  town,  accompanied  witli  the  ridicidous 
show  and  noise  of  a  mountebank  ;  when,  we  are  told, 
on  arriving  at  the  principal  church,  strange  scenes  took 

•  Watta,  Bibliotheca  Britannica.  About  the  middle  of  the  bik- 
tcenth  century  many  works  were  publialied  to  expose  qimekcry; 
Buch  as  the  "  Empu-kns,  aive  Indoctua  Medicna,"  by  Peter  TaJpa ; 
the  "  Matieotechnia  Medicinaj  Praxeoa ;  or,  the  Vanity  ofthe  Craft  of 
Physick,"  by  Noah  Biggs;  iJie  "Detection  and  Querimonie  of  the 
daily  EnormitieB  and  Abueea  committed  in  Phyaick  concerning  the 
thre  parts  thereof;  that  is,  the  Phyation'a  part,  the  part  of  the 
Surgeons,  and  the  arte  of  Poticaries,"  by  John  Seciiris.  Even  the 
drama  was  called  in  aid  of  ihe  profeaaion,  there  being  a  play  entitled 
"  The  Four  P'«,  a  very  merry  Interlude  of  a  Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  a 
Potycaiy,  and  a  Pedlar,"  by  John  Heywoode.     London. 

t  Boorde  or  Horde  was  fond  of  Latinising  his  name  to  Andreas 
Perforatus.  IIib  "  Dietary  of  Health  "  is  one  of  the  moat  inlerestyig 
and  amnsing  hoolis  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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place,  which  were  too  gross  even  for  the  clirouidcrs  4 
those  unpolished  (lays  to  relate. 

But  another  individual  of  this  class  did  appear,  wh| 
with  considerable  industry  and  zeal,  collected  tlie  i 
teriftls  which  the  alchemists  had  fabricated,  and  i 
of  them,  on  a  Baconian  or  inductive  system,  a  < 
pai'atively  new  science. 

Jean  Baptiste  van  Helmont  was  bom  in  Brabant  i 
1577  ;  he  studied  at  Louvain,  where  lie  associated  hit 
self  with  Jesuits,  of  whom  one,  Martin  del  Rio,  undi 
took  to  teach  him  magic ;  but  he  soon  saw  the  futilid 
of  it,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  doctrines  gf  t 
Stoics,  likewise  vnth  the  same  result.  He  next  applla 
liimself  to  tlie  works  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  bewildei 
himself,  and  left  them  still  more  discontented.  Seeing  ' 
the  wortldessncss  of  all  these  studies,  he  betook  himself 
to  medicine,  and  soon  became  profoundly  versed  in 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Happening  one  day  to  pick 
up  the  glove  of  a  young  lady  affected  with  itch,  be 
caught  that  disagreeable  complaint,  which,  by  the 
Galeniats,  was  attributed  to  a  combustion  of  the  bile, 
and  a  saline  state  of  the  phlegm.  According  to  their 
views  he  took  purgatives,  and  weakened  himself  with- 
out effectuig  a  cure  ;  whereupon  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  heahng  art,  renounced  it,  regretted  that  he  had 
sacrificed  both  time  and  station  in  descending  to  it, 
gave  his  hbrary  to  students,  and  affected  sorrow  after- 
wards that  he  had  not  rather  burnt  it,  so  angry  was  he 
with  physic* 

He  was  cured  of  his  malady,  however,  by  means  of 
mercury  and  sulphur,  the  Paracelsean  remedies,  and 

'  Nouvelle  Biographie  Geni^ralc,  par  MM.  Firmin  Didot  Frirea. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  Van  Hdmont  may 
nlso  be  found  in  Dr.  Tlioinson'a  "  History  of  Chcniisuy." 
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this  originated  iu  him  a  determination  to  reform  medi- 
cine. Like  Paracelsus,  he  travelled  for  the  purpose  of 
dLscoverii^  secrets,  but  with  the  professed  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  were  any  that  could  be  said 
to  be  really  useful. 

He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1599,  married  a  ricli 
Brabantine  lady,  by  whom  he  had  several  children ; 
and,  although  he  boasted  of  having  cured  many  thou- 
sand patients,  his  appHances  failed  him  wlien  his  own 
family  was  concerned.  One  after  another,  hie  chil- 
dren died  off,  and  only  one  was  left,  Francis  Mercurius, 
who  edited  his  father's  works.  Eventually,  Van  Hel- 
mont  himself,  like  Descartes,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
doctrine  or  error,  refusing  to  be  bled  for  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  limgs ;  he  died  in  1G44,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven. 

His  personal  character  is  quaintly  given  by  his  bio- 
grapher, Lobkowitz :  "  He  was  pious,  learned,  famous, 
a  sworu  enemy  of  Galen  and  Aristotl&  The  sick,  never 
languished  long  under  his  hands,  being  always  killed  or 
cured  in  three  days."  His  works  were  pubhshed  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1648,  by  his  son  Mercurius,  who  asjjired 
to  rival  his  father,  and  is  described  on  his  tombstone 
as  "  Nil  patre  inferior." 

He  was  a  fer\'ent  idealist,  though  conscientious  and 
tnithftd ;  enthusiastic  and  ambitious,  but  modest  and 
humble ;  credulous  was  he  also,  and  superstitious,  yet  a 
severe  reasoner ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  creative 
dreams,  he  would  now  and  then  enunciate  brilhaut 
truths.*  With  such  conflicting  and  contradictoiy  ele- 
ments interwoven  in  the  constitution  of  his  inind,  comi- 
teracting  and  correcting  each  other  in  such  a  manner 


'  NoTivelle  Biograpliie  Gtincralc. 
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as  to  temper  liis  imagination  with  judgment,  lie  la- 
boured with  profound  thought  and  strong  impulses  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  theory  which  he 
based  upon  the  hypotlietical  archceiis  of  Paracelsus. 
Tliia  he  adopted  as  an  established  feet,  and  engrafted 
on  it  those  happy  discoveries  wliich  have  entitled  him 
to  rank  with  men  whom  history  honours,  notwith- 
staniling  that  he  was  exceedingly  defective  either  as  a 
psychologist,  chemist,  physiologist,  or  physician. 

The  arckceiis  represented  to  liis  mind  an  immaterial 
force,  directing  and  controlling  all  bodily  functions,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  educing  all  things  from  water 
by  a  species  of  fermentation.  Hence,  he  regarded 
water  as  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  one  of  Ids 
verifications  was  tlie  growth  of  a  willow,  five  pounds  in 
weight,  which  he  planted  in  200  lbs.  of  dried  eartli. 
At  the  end  of  five  years,  water  only  having  been  sup- 
phed  to  it  during  that  period,  it  weighed  169  lbs.  3  oz. ; 
and,  when  again  carefully  dried,  the  earth  had  lost 
only  2  oz.  Another  proof,  which  he  adduced  ui  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  was  ttie  growth  of 
fish  in  water  alone.  These  fallacious  teste  encouraged 
the  fancy  which  represented  water  in  the  earth  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  blood  in  animal  bodies,  flowing 
through,  and  vivifying  all  terrestrial  bodies.* 

But  he  attributed  still  higher  potentiahty  to  the 
fermentation  of  water  by  virtue  of  the  archania.  He 
imagined  tliat  a  certain  body  between  spirit  and  matter 
was  so  produced,  to  which  he  appHed  the  term  gasf ; 

"  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale. 

■f  Van  Ilelmoat  immortalised  himself  by  tlie  discovery  of  those 
invisible  bodies,  to  wbich  he  first  gave  the  name  of  gases ;  hence  he 
may  bo  called  the  originator  of  pneumatic  chemisfry.  This  dis- 
covery w!is  nut  an  accident,  but  resulted  from  reasoning  on  the  fact. 
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this  he  attempted  to  prove  by  the  distillation  of  wood 
to  a  state  of  charcoal,  whereby  he  obtained  a  colourless 
fluid,  like  water;  and,  by  subsequently  burning  the 
charcoal,  he  produced  the  gas  which  he  conceived  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  water.  When  generated  in 
the  body  by  fennentatiou,  tliis  gas  was  denominated 
by  him  aura  vitatis,  the  arck^us,  in  fact,  or  generating 
force  wliich  he  thus  made  a  self-producing  principle. 
He  thought  that  each  member  of  the  body  had  its  own 
peculiar  archcBus,  subordinate  to  the  central  or  prin- 
cipal one,  and  that  the  harmonious  action  of  these 
affiliated  principles  produced  health,  whilst  tbeir  dis- 
agreement caused  disease.' 

Regardless,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  structure  of  parts, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  passion  for  spiritualism, 
Van  Helmont  conceived  and  enunciateil  a  doctrine  of 
bodily  functions,  in  as  dry  and  succinct  a  form,  as  he 
would  have  used  in  laying  down  the  canons  of  any 
other  branch  of  physical  science.  With  an  uncon- 
scious and  irrational  devotion  to  Paracebus,  he  local- 
ised the  central  archeeus  in  the  stomach ;  and,  when 
he  found  that  a  dose  of  henbane  produced  nausea, 
and  impaired  mental  vigour,  he  assigned  to  the  stomach 
the  seat  of  the  intellect  also.  Memory  he  referred  to 
the  brain,  desii-e  to  the  spleen,  and  volition  to  the 
heart :  whilst  nutiition  and  growth  be  explained  in  six 
successive  acts,  and  made  the  seventh,  in  accortlanco 

Ihat  seventy  pounds  of  oak  diarconl  on  being  burnt  Iiift  but  one 
pound  of  ash.  The  inviable  product,  which  he  could  neither  retain 
in  the  Tessel  nor  reduce  to  a  viaible  body,  he  named  gaa,  from  gahst, 
gelst,  or  Bpirit.  The  same  gaa  he  recc^niaed  as  produced  by  tlic 
fermentation  of  beer  and  wine,  and  the  specific  name  which  he  gave 
to  it  wan  gas-eijleeatre,  to  distinguish  it  born  another  gaa  {chlorine), 
which  he  made  by  mixing  common  salt  with  nitric  acid. 
•  Noiivelle  Biogrnphie  Gt'ni^rale. 
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with  nature,  a  state  of  repose.*  These  speculative 
subjects  bemg  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  fi^i- 
rative  aud  turgid  writing,  we  find  him,  wbenevt-r  he 
discusses  them,  distorting  his  narrative  iu  conformity 
with  his  theory  ;  but,  in  enunciating  his  hyj>otheses,  or 
when  he  condescended  to  treat  of  those  things  which 
he  saw  or  knew,  his  unpretending  clearness  admits  of 
no  kind  of  doubt  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  hia  theories, 
the  discoveries  which  he  made,  and  the  reformations 
which  lie  effected.  He  first  suggested  the  use  of  the 
balance,  which  Lavoisier,  at  a  subsequent  period,  con- 
summated ;  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  expansion 
of  water  by  heat,  and  of  the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
atmospheric  ail-  by  burning  substances  in  it;  he  first 
used  the  term  saturation,  in  relation  to  the  process  of 
solution,  and  corrected  the  erroneous  notion  previously 
entertained,  that  the  dissolved  matter  was  destroyed  or 
annihilated ;  he  introduced  sal-volatile  as  a  medicinal 
agent,  aud  otherwise  reformed  pharmacy  by  substi- 
tuting comparatively  elegant  preparations  instead  of 
the  disgusting  decoctions,  infusions,  and  electuaries, 
wliich  liad  been  used  by  the  Galenists  before  him.f 
Ilia  contemporary,  Andreas  Libavius,  a  German  che- 


the  bilet^H 


•  The  firat  act  he  imagined  to  be  performed  in  the 
asNi^tcd  by  tlie  spleen;  the  aecood  in  the  duudeaum,  by  the  bilef 
the  third  in  the  meaenlcry,  whitlier,  he  conceived,  the  gall-bladder 
sent  ihe  prepared  fluid ;  the  fouMh  in  the  henrt,  wliere  he  thought 
the  red  blood  became  yellow  and  volatile  by  virtue  of  the  vital  spirit 
it  acquired  in  pastiing  through  the  pores  of  the  septum ;  the  fifth  act 
consiated  in  the  developement  of  animal  heat  and  the  pulse  from  the 
admixture  of  the  vital  Hpirit ;  the  sixth  was  manifested  by  the  secre- 
tion of  the  vital  spirit  in  the  brain,  when  the  blood  was  assumed  to 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  for  the  nourishment  of  every  oi^^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  each  subordinate  n/f/nriM. 

t  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gi'u^rale. 
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mist,  who  was  bom  at  Halle  in  1560,  separated  che- 
mistry from  the  fanatical  opinions  of  Paracelsus ;  but 
still  believed  in  the  transmutation  of  metaLs,  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  metalUc  gold  as  a  remedy  in  disease.  He 
publislied  the  first  chemical  manual,  and  thereby  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  most  useful  book  that  had 
ever  appeared  on  the  subject.*  He  is  also  said  to  have 
originated  the  idea  of  the  transfusion  of  blood.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  alchemy ;  but  he  also  wrote  some  reflections  on 
the  reputation  and  the  confessions  of  the  society  of 
Itosicrucians.+ 

To  this,  the  culminating  point  of  the  cabalistic 
system,  it  will  be  our  painful  duty  to  revert ;  but  we 
have  other  delusions  to  notice,  which  were  never  more 
rife  than  during  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  hence, 
clearly  as  we  have  shown,  and  have  yet  to  show,  that 
knowledge  was  then  on  tlie  increase,  we  have  equal 
evidence  to  be  assured  that  superstition  was  not  on  the 
wane. 

One  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  his  time,  Bishop 
Hall,  confessed  that  old  wives  and  stars  were  his  coun- 
sellors, his  night-spell  was  his  guard,  and  charms  were 
his  physician ;  whilst  he  wore  Paracclsean  characters 
for  the  toothache,  and  a  little  hallowed  wax  as  an 
antidote  for  every  ill.  J 

About  the  same  time,  too.  Bishop  Bonner,  in  an  in- 


*  Alchymia  rcct^^ta,  emendata  et  aucta,  tmn  DogmatibiiR  et 
Experimenlis  nonnullia,  turn  Commentano  Biedico-physaco-chymico. 
Frankfort,  1597. 

■f  Wolilmcinendea  Bedcmken  too  der  Fama  und  Confeaaion  der 
Brliderschafl  der  Rosen-Kreutzpr. 

X  Brand  (John),  ObeervatdoM  on  Popular  Antiqaities,  vol.  lii. 
p.  269. 
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junction  at  one  of  his  visitations,  clmrged    midwi' 
against   using   or   exercising  any  witchcraft,    clmi 
sorcery,  invocations  or  prayers,  other  than  such  as  were 
altownble,  and  might  stand  with  the  laws  and    ordi- 
nances of  the  Christian  Churcli.* 

Charms,  it  was  believed,  had  the  property  of  pre- 
serving men  from  wounds  in  battle,  and  an  oath  ^vas 
administered  to  persons  going  to  fight  a  duel,  "  that  Hiey 
had  ne  charm,  tie  kerb  of  virtue"  as  an  undue  advan- 
tage-t  But  tliat  the  practitioners  of  many  fraudulent 
proceedings  were  the  least  believers,  is  well  illustrated 
in  an  instance  recorded  by  the  facetious  Audrew,  who 
continued  Dr.  Henry's  "  History  of  Great  Britain."  "  A 
poor  woman,"  says  he,  "  who  cured  all  diseases  by 
muttering  a  form  of  words  over  the  party  afflicted,  for 
which  she  obtained  a  peony  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  on 
being  threatened  with  flames  in  this  world  as  well  as  in 
the  next,  for  witchcraft,  confessed  that  all  her  conjura- 
tion consisted  in  the  following  lines,  which  she  always 
repeated  in  a  low  voice  near  the  patient, 

'  Thy  loBi"  in  my  band, 

And  thy  penny  in  my  purse, 
Thou  art  never  the  better, 

And  I — am  never  the  ivorse.'  " 

As  if  nil  this  were  not  knavery  and  credulity  enough, 
every  soit  of  heresy  was  encouraged  and  propagated. 
The  bold  assertions  of  fanatics  inspired  confidence  to 
the  depraved  and  weak,  and,  by  way  of  episode  in  the 
reign  of  empiricism,  ancient  authors  were  ransacked 
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•    Brand  (John),  Olw 
p.  269. 

t  Ibid.  p.  870. 
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lor  obsolete  doctrines  which  might  ho  iiresented  to  the 
world,  adequately  furbished  to  sidt  the  monda  and 
mauuera  of  the  time.  Now,  when  we  cousider  that 
this  was  tlie  age  of  JuUus  IL.  Leo  X.,  Alexander  VI., 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  Ferdinand  d'Eate,  it  will  be  at 
once  conceded  that  it  was  no  ordinary  appetite  for 
knavery  wlncli  had  need  lo  be  gratified;  nor  was  it  in 
that  country  only,  in  which  thoae  choice  specimens  of 
himian  nature  were  tolerated,  that  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  was  so  unbounded. 

The  contemporaneous  events  of  other  nations  die- 
close  facts,  which,  if  didy  selected  and  arranged  in 
their  historical  order,  betray  vidgar  superstitions  and 
vicious  principles,  compared  with  which  our  experi- 
ence at  the  present  day  furnishes  nothing  amilar,  not- 
wiUistanding  the  amount  of  quackery  now  practised, 
and  the  fact  that  all  our  almanacs  abound  in  astrolo- 
gical predictions. 

Fracaator,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  revived  the 
theory  of  atoms  of  Democritus ;  and,  by  representing 
the  atoms  as  demons,  he  stmck  out  a  doctrine  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  the  period.  These 
demons  were  popularly  believed  to  be  emanations  from 
the  Deity,  and  tlie  belief  engendered  a  cabahstic  theo- 
sophy,  to  which  the  medical  delusions  of  the  day  were 
the  most  befitting  accompaniments. 

These  were  entertainetl,  too,  in  the  minds  of  men  as 
affihated  subjects  of  contemplation,  just  as  we  may 
observe  nowadays  a  combination  of  heterodox  doc- 
trines finding  a  congenial  lodgement  in  one  brain. 

Eeuchhn,  Mirandola,  Trithemius,  and  Agrippa  •  are 

"  Beuchlia  (Joliannea),  a  native  of  Pforzheim  in  Gennany,  was 
bom  in  1455,  studied  for  the  law,  graduated  at  Poictiera  in  H81, 
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these  mQ^^^I 
L  as  scienl^^^^ 


quoted  by  Sprengel  *  as  having  mixed  up  these  ; 
meriea,  and  made  a  vain  display  of  them  i 
dogmas. 

The  delusion  was  seized  on  by  Pope  Innocent  VIU. 
as  a  reason  for  issuing  a  bull,  and  appointing  two  public 
inquisitors  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  spread  of 
sorcery,  for  which  he  affected  a  great  horror ;  aiid  hjs 
two  monastic  emissaries  f,  armed  witli  the  additaoi 
sanction  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  were  so  < 
getic  in  the  cause,  that,  in  the  com-se  of  a  very  1 
years,  they  sent  nearly  7000  individuals,  in  the  ele< 
rate  of  Treves  alone,  to  the  scaffold  for  professing  i 
black  art  In  France,  the  atrocities  which  they  i 
mitted  were  innumerable.^ 

In  England,  as  we  read  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Holx 
shed,"  "  men  were  given  to  guess  things  that  shonl 
happen  by  making  of  strange  tokens  ;  thus,  in  1506^^ 
tempest  blew  an  eagle  of  brass  from  a  pinnacle  or  spirt 
off  Paul's  church,  and  in  falluig  it  broke  anotlier  eagle 
set  up  for  a  sign  at  a  tavern  in  Cheapside.  Maxiniiliau 
gave  the  eagle ;  and  men  deemed  that  the  Empere 
should  suffer  some  great  misfortune,  as  he  did  short' 
after  by  the  death  of  his  son,  King  PhiMp  of  Spain. 

"  And  surely,"  he  proceeds, "  these  prothgioua  s 
dents  are  not  to  be  omitted  as  matter  of  course ;  ] 

and  died  ut  Stuttganl  in  1522.  Mirandola  (Johannes  Pica  dellal,.!^ 
native  of  Modena,  was  bom  in  1463,  studied  at  Bologiia,  and  dial 
1535.  Trithemiufl  (Johannes),  a  antivc  of  Triltcrlieim,  bom  i 
14C2,  was  made  Abbe  of  Spanheim,  died  in  tlte  tuirly  [art  of  the 
aixteenlh  centurj*.  A^rippa  (Livio),  native  of  CoJognr>,  bom  in 
1486,  and  died  in  153G.  _ 

•  Hist,  de  la  MMecine,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

t  Heoiy  Inatitor  and  James  Sprenger. 

X  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 


Uiey  have  their  weight,  aud  show  their  truth  in  the 
issue." 

"Examples  in  this  book*  l»e  divci's;  among  which 
one  is  very  remarkable,  mentioned  in  the  tliirty  and 
ninth  year  of  Henry  VL  At  what  time  the  Dnke  of 
York,  making  an  oration  to  the  Liords  of  the  Parhaminit 
for  tlie  justifying  of  his  title  to  the  Crown,  it  chanced 
that  a  crown  which  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  nether 
house  (to  garnish  a  branch  to  set  Ughts  upon),  without 
touch  of  man  or  blast  of  wind,  suddenly  fell  down. 
About  which  season  also  fell  down  the  crown  whicli 
stood  upon  the  top  of  Dover  Castle,  Whicli  things 
were  construed  to  be  signs  that  the  crown  of  the  realm 
should  some  way  have  a  fall ;  and  so  it  cnnie  to  pass. 

"  And  because  the  events  of  these  foreshows  had 
their  truth,  as  many  more  of  the  like  nature  ;  it  shall  not 
be  amiss  here  to  add  (by  way  of  digression)  what  hath 
been  obseiTcd  in  former  ages,  by  foreign  wTit«r«,  in  and 
about  such  foretokens.  The  consent  of  the  heavens, 
and  of  men,  pronounced  to  Italy  their  calamities  to 
come  ;  for  that  such  as  made  profession  to  have  judg- 
ment, eitlier  by  science  or  divine  inspiration  in  the 
things  to  come,  assured  with  one  voice  that  there  were 
in  preparing,  both  more  great  mutations  and  more 
strange  and  horrible  accidents,  than  for  many  worlds 
before  had  been  discerned  in  any  part  or  circuit  of  tlie 
earth.  There  were  seen  in  the  night  in  Pouille  three 
suns  in  the  midst  of  the  firmament ;  but  mflny  clouds 
about  them,  witli  right  fearful  tlmnderings  and  light- 
ning. In  the  territory  of  Aretze  were  visibly  seen, 
passing  in  the  air,  infinite  numbers  of  armed  men  upon 
mighty  horses,  with  a  terrible  noise  of  di-ums  and 


'  Holinshcd's  Chronicles,  Tol,  ill.  p.  535. 
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trumpets.     The  images  and  figures  of  saiots  did 
in  many  parts  of  Italy."      "  Iq  1542  a  Welsh  niinsl 
waa  hanged  and  quartered  for  singing  of  songs  which 
wero  interpreted  to  be  prophesies  against  the  king."  * 

Dieproportionatti  as  the  punishment  may  seem  to  us, 
in  relation  to  the  offence,  probably  it  waa  not  thought 
so  in  that  semi-barbarous  age,  when  the  minstrelsy 
harpers  closed  each  succeeding  night  in  almost  ei 
palatial  hall,  and  profigiu-ed  the  influence  which 
press  exercises  on  the  million  at  tlie  present  day  ;  wh< 
the  pretenders  to  foreknowledge  held  in  absolute  bond- 
age the  minds  of  tlie  community ;  and  when  demoniacs 
abounded  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  some  provinces, 
pubhc  prayers  were  offered  up  in  churches  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  evil  8pirit.f  Even  Luther  and  Melan- 
chthon  firmly  beUeved  in  the  possessed,  and  as  firmly 
thought  that  diseases  sprang  from  demoniacal  influence. 
It  is  said  tliat  the  devil  often  appeared  -to  Luther  in  the 
shape  of  a  monk  J;  but  very  likely  the  reformer  in- 
dulged in  a  httle  quiet  irony  as  well  as  in  imagination ; 
for  his  contemporaiy  Tritheim,  or  Trithenius  as  he  is 
generally  called,  evoked  demons  also ;  yet  they  never 
presented  themselves  in  a  monastic  dress,  probabi 
because,  being  one  of  the  fraternity  himself,  he  had 
80  great  a  horror  of  them  as  had  Lutlier. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian,  being  disconsolate  at 
loss  of  liis  first  wife,  Marie  de  Bourgogne,  Trithenius  is 
reported  to  have  engaged  to  make  her  appear  to  him, 
and  to  have  done  it  so  effectually  that  Masunihan,  to 
satisfy  himself  it  was  really  she  whom  he  saw,  sought 
for  and  found  a  wart  which  she  had  on  the  nape  of  hi 

"  Holinslied,  vol.  iii.  p.  822. 

t  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  232.  t  Ibl 
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neck.*  Anecdotes  like  these  show  how  firm  a  hold 
tlie  belief  in  magic  had  ou  the  tuiudjj  of  all  classes  of 
men  at  that  period ;  but  tlie  date  of  Marie's  deatli, 
1482,  is  fatal  to  the  truth  of  this  particular  occurrence  ; 
for  Tritheim  was  then  liut  twenty  years  old,  and  it  was 
long  before  he  was  an  abbe,  in  which  character  he  is 
said  to  have  performed  the  feat.  He  entertained,  how- 
ever, tlie  credulity  and  prejudice  of  liis  day  to  the 
fullest  exteut,  and  was  the  first  to  write  seriously  on 
the  eochantments  and  cabahstical  operations  of  Faust  as 
facts.f 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  a  notable  example  of  the  mother's  influ- 
ence on  the  intellect  of  her  sons,  was  Pic  de  Mu'andohi, 
who  was  designed  for  the  church  ;  but  the  traditionaiy 
lore  which  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Bologna  did  not 
Batisfy  hia  ardent  imagination,  and  he  struck  out  a 
course  of  study  in  pliilosophy  and  theology  for  liiniselfl 
He  famiharised  liimself  \rith  Greek,  Latm,  Hebrew, 
Chaldean,  and  other  Esistcm  languages,  and  purchased 
of  an  impostor  sixty  Hebrew  manuscripts,  containing 
the '  most  secret  mysteries  of  rehgion  and  philosophy, 
which  the  vendor  assured  him  were  composed  by  order 
of  Esdras.  They  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
collection  of  cabalistical  reveries,  to  the  study  of  which 
Mirandola  devoted  himself,  and  filled  his  mind  with  such 
chimerical  ideas  as  were  published  in  his  "Conclusiones 
PliilosophiiK,  CabahaticiG,  et  Theologicse,"  whereon 
Tirabosclii  remarks,  "  One  can  but  lament  that  so  fine  a 
genius,  such  extended  knowledge,  and  bo  laborious  a 
mind   should   Iiave    been  wasted    on    such    frivolous 

'  Biogrnpliie  Univcrselle,  Anciennc  ct  MoJeriic,  nrt.  "Trilhc- 
nius."  t  HmJ. 
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questions."  In  another  work*  he  defends  thirteen 
propositions,  which  were  denounced  by  a  cominittee  of 
investigation  appointed  by  Pope  Innocent  VllJL.,  and 
which  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  bull  pre- 
viously referred  to.f 

Henry  ComeHus  Agrippa  resembled,  in  many  re- 
spects, his  contemporary  Paracelsus.  Like  him  he  was 
half  charlatan,  half  fanatic ;  and,  hke  him,  he  fascinated 
the  ignorant  by  his  extravagant  doctrines,  which  har- 
monised only  with  his  vagabond  life.  In  1524  he  pre- 
tended to  practise  medicine  at  Lyons,  where  he  was 
patronised  by  Louise  de  Savoie,  mother  of  Francis  L, 
who  appointed  him  her  physician ;  but  he  very  soon  dis- 
appointed her  hopes,  by  refusing  to  foretell  the  future 
destiny  of  France,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict new  triumphs  for  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  J 

A  most  zealous  abettor  in  the  cause  of  necromancy 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Jerome  Cardan,  who  was 
bom  at  Pavia  in  1501,  and  received  his  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine  at  Padua  in  1525.  His  writings  on 
astrology  and  medicine  show  how  ftdly  he  was  endowed 
with  that  puerile  affectation  of  despising  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  ordinary  men  observe,  by  way  of  gain- 
ing credit  for  an  eccentric  genius ;  and  it  is  to  his  own 
account  of  himself  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  of  his  intense  vanity,  consummate 
selfishness,  gross  superstition,  and  arrant  untruthfulness. 
To  one  thing  only  was  he  faithful,  and  that  was  to  the 
vanity  of  being  thought  an  oracle.  De  Thou,  who 
knew  him  personally,  states  that  it  was  commonly 
beUeved  his  end  arose  from  starvation,  voluntarily  un- 

♦  Apologia  J.  Picis  Mirandulani  Concordia  Comitis,     1489. 

f  Biograpbie  Universelle. 

J  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  "  Agrippa." 
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derpone,  tLat  he  might  not  outlive  the  time  wJiich  lie 
had  predicted  for  his  own  death.* 

Immediiitely  after  the  llel'ormation  all  this  demonomy 
increased  prodigiously,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  saga- 
ciously alleged  by  Moehsen,  io  his  "History  of  the 
Sciences,"  of  the  cessation  of  pilgrimages,  which,  if  there 
were  truth  in  the  suggestion,  acted  as  a  moral  safety- 
valve  ;  but,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  delusion,  two 
honest  men  raisjed  their  voices  against  it,  and  en- 
deavoured to  dispel  the  hallucinations  of  their  day,  as 
well  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  innocent  blood  which  lustitor 
and  Sprenger,  the  uiquisitorial  agents  of  tlie  Poi>e,  were 
80  wantonly  shedding.  These  two  men  were  John 
Wier  and  Reginald  Scot 

Wierus,  a  Dutch  physician,  was  a  frieud  of  Agrippa, 
by  whose  means  he  tliscovered  and  exposed  the  tricks  of 
many  pretended  demoniacs.  He  revealed,  too,  the  false 
accusations  and  unwarranted  cruellies  of  the  Papal 
emissaries,  by  whose  casuistry  so  many  human  sacrifices 
were  made.  Li  liis  workf  he  employed  the  artifice  of 
admitting  the  possession  of  a  certain  influence  in  hia 
Satanic  Majesty;  but  clipped  him  of  power,  bit  by  bit, 
as  he  succeeded  in  explaining  each  obscure  phenomenon 
by  natural  means,  until  at  last  notliing  was  left  to  com- 
bat ;  and  thus  he  rescued  many  victims  from  the  hauils 
of  jurists,  who  continued  to  condemn  sorcerers  as  the 
instruments  of  the  spuit  of  evil. 

Reginald  Scot  was  a  far  superior  writer,  and  the  most 
distinguished  opponent  of  the  delusion  of  witchcraft. 
After  studying   at  Oxford  he  went  to  Hve  in    Kent, 

"  The  works  of  Cardan  wurtf  collected  and  published  tinder  llie 
title  of  "Uieronynii  Cardaui  opera  omnia,  ciiril  Caroli  Sponii," 
iii  10  voh.  fol.     Lyons,  1GG3. 

t  De  Pne-HtigiiB  Da;mon«m.     Aniat«lod.  IGGO, 
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where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  old  and  ob- 
scure authors,  the  result  of  which  was  a  work*,  whereni 
there  is  a  mixture  of  great  sagacity  with  considenbk 
absurdity.  His  great  object,  as  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tion, was  to  show  the  error  of  believing  that  witches 
contracted  with  devils,  spirits,  familiars,  &c.,  to  kiH, 
torture  and  consume  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  or  other  creatures,  by  diseases  or  otherwise. 
The  practices  of  ^  witchmongers,  conjurors,  enchanlera, 
soothsayers,  as  well  as  the  delusions  of  astrology,  al- 
chemy, legerdemain,  and  other  hidden  things,'*  he 
abjured,  for  the  purpose  of  undeceiving  judges,  justices^ 
and  juries,  and  for  the  preservation  of  poor  people* 

Denying  as  he  did  any  power  in  the  Devil,  in  that 
age  of  credulity  and  superstition,  he  incurred  the  ob- 
loquy which  was  sure  to  be  visited  on  every  rational 
and  unprejudiced  man ;  as  did  also  Thomas  lieber,  a 
German  philosopher,  who  changed  his  name  to  Erastus, 
and  was  the  chief  of  the  Erastians.f  He  was  the  most 
celebrated  antagonist  of  Paracelsus,  although  he  fore- 
saw in  chemistry  the  means  of  explaining  the  great 
enigma  of  creation  % ;  and  was  equally  opposed  to  as- 
trology and  demonomy,  although  he  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  possessed  had  abjiu-ed  God  and  made  a 
compact  with  the  Devil,  who  taught  them  how  to  use 
magic  words,  plants,  and  other  things,  innocent  in  them- 
selves, to  contravene  the  natural  order  of  things.  §  His 
opinions  coincided  with  those  of  Scribonius,  who  was 
nevertheless  opposed  to  Wier,  and  recommended  the 

*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft.     1584. 

f  Erafitus  wa«  bom  at  Auggencn  (Bade  Dtirlacli)  in  1523,  and 
died  at  Baale  in  1583. 

%  Nouvelle  Biographic  Gen^rale. 

§  Erasti  Disputatio  de  Lamiis  seu  Strigibus.     Basil,  1572. 
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trial  by  water  to  discover  sorcerers.*  By  this  ordeal 
the  odds  were  fearfully  against  the  suspected;  for,  if 
they  escaped  drowning,  they  were,  ipso  facto,  pro- 
claimed guilty  and  burnt  accordingly. 

Another  author  of  eome  celebrity,  whom  Dr.  Watt 
called  a  learned  pedant  and  intriguing  courtier,  took 
up  arms  against  the  prevailing  illusion  of  witchcraft. 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Nortliampton,  pubHshcd  "  A 
Defensative  against  the  Poyson  of  supposed  Prophecies; 
not  hitherto  confuted  by  tho  penne  of  any  man,  which 
being  grounded  eyther  uppon  the  warrant  and  autho- 
rity of  old  paynted  bookes,  expositions  of  dreamee, 
I  oracles,  revelations,  invocations  of  damned  spirits,  judi- 
,  dalles  of  astrologie,  or  any  other  kinde  of  pretended 
knowledge  whatsoever,  de  futuria  contingentibus,  have 
been  causes  of  great  disorder  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  cheefely  among  the  simple  and  unlearned  people  ; 
very  needefuU  to  be  published  at  this  time  considering 
the  late  offence  which  grew  by  most  palpable  and  grosse 
errours  in  astrology."f 

In  these  polemics  even  royalty  entered  the  hsta ;  for 
James  I.  of  England,  who  was  in  other  respects  a  volu- 
minous author,  wrote  a  book  J,  as  he  states,  "chiefly 
against  the  damnable  opinions  of  Wienis  and  Scot ;  tlie 
latter  of  whom  is  not  ashamed  in  pubhc  print  to  deny 
there  can  be  such  a  tiling  as  a  witch." 

His  Majesty  was  ably  seconded  by  John  Bodin,  a 
great  political  writer,  who  sensibly  influenced  the  study 

*  De  Sagitnun  Natui-ri  ut  Poteatate,  ut  et  ExRinLac  per  Aquaa. 
Helmst.  1584. 

f  This  book  was  pnbltBhed  in  1583,  and  is  well  analysed  hy 
Oldys  in  bis  "  British  Librarian." 

{  Dienionologie  (a  dialogue  in  three  books  in  defence  of  the  belief 
in  wilchea).     4to.  1597. 
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of  medicine  also,  by  sustaining  the  vulgar  notions  of 
witchcraft ;  bringing  to  his  aid  therein  all  that  sacred 
and  profane  history,  the  accounts  of  travellers,  or  the 
Eoman  lawyers  could  supply.  Beside  his  superstitious 
absurdities,  however,  he  was  guilty  of  exciting  tie 
magistrates  against  Wierus,  by  representing  him  as  a 
real  confederate  of  Satan.*  Bodin  professed  a  disbelief 
in  any  influence  of  the  stars  over  human  affairs,  yet  he 
gave  up  his  better  reason  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age, 
acknowledging  astrology  to  be  a  theoretical  truth,  and 
the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus  too  absurd  to  deserve 
refutation ;  since,  being  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  all 
theologians  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  to  conmioa 
sense,  it  subverted  the  foundation  of  every  science-f 

There  is  notliing,  perhaps,  very  repugnant  to  humau 
reason  in  the  science  of  astrology ;  for  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  all  civihsed  coimtries  have 
adopted  it  after  a  long  course  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion; and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  very 
argument,  the  bias  of  education,  which  was  once  held 
as  conclusive  in  its  favour,  is  now  quoted  as  decisive 
against  it. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  literature  and  medicine 
were  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  judicial  astro- 
nomy, tliat  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  age  without  knowing  that  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  men  regarded  the  heavenly  bodies  simply  as 

♦  "  Demonomanie  des  Sorciers."  It  has  been  alleged  that  Mon- 
tesquieu borrowed  much  that  is  contained  in  his  "  Esprit  dea  Lois  " 
from  Bodin's  **  Republic,"  which  was  first  published  in  French  in 
1577  ;  but  when  he  came  to  England  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Alen9on,  and  found  his  work  explained  by  lectures  both  in  London 
and  Cambridge,  he  translated  it  into  Latin,  that  it  might  be  more 
universally  read. 

I  Penny  Cyclopadia,  art.  "  Bodin  (John)." 


t]ie  instruments  by  which  the  Almighty  regulatcLl  the 
course  of  events  in  tliia  world,  giving  them  different 
degrees  of  power  according  to  tlieir  different  positions 
iu  space.  The  iguoraiit,  on  the  contraiy,  looketl  on  the 
stars  theiiisclvea  as  the  primary  agents  in  effectuating 
our  weal  or  woe,  juH  as  the  idolater  regards  the  image 
of  his  saint  as  the  veritable  saint  himself. 

Men  of  education  parcelled  out  the  face  of  the 
heavens  into  twelve  divisions  or  liouses,  with  as  much 
precision  as  if  they  were  laying  out  a  Dutch  garden ; 
and  the  principal  planet  which  happened  to  be  in  any 
onu  of  the  htiuses  at  any  particular  period  of  time,  they 
denominated  the  lord  of  the  house.* 

To  each  house  they  assigned  a  epecia]  destiny,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Ghdl  and  Spurzheim  localised  our 
intellectual  faculties,  moral  sentiments,  and  animal  in- 
stincts, in  particular  sections  of  tlie  brjiin. 

To  both  systems  the  objection  might  be  opposed, 
that  they  lead  to  fatalism,  and  destroy  moral  responei- 
bility ;  but,  in  dealing  with  any  doctrines,  we  must  not 
shut  oui'  eyes  to  facts,  nor  yield  to  the  timid  and  absurd 
apprehension  of  exei'cisbg  the  mind  in  the  investigation 
of  truth.  Irrespective  therefore  of  its  consequences 
and  having  ample  data  to  guide  us,  we  may  now  look 
back,  and,  with  a  candid  mind,  declare  that  the  argu- 
ments on  which  astrology  is  founded  are  uncertain  and 
contradictory,  and  that  the  predictions  to  which  it 
aspires  are  not  borne  out  by  the  events. 

Each  astrologer  may  have  been  as  familiar  with  his 

•  The  firat  house  or  nscendnnt  waa  the  house  of  life ;  die  second, 
of  riches;  the  lliird,  of  brethren;  the  fourth,  of  parents;  the  fifth,  of 
children;  the  sixth,  of  health;  the  se^'Gnth,  of  marriage;  the  eighth, 
ofileath;  tite  ninth,  of  religion;  the  tenth,  of  dignities;  the  eleventh, 

of  friends;   and  the  fweLflli,  of  ei 
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heavenly  houses  as  with  the  ground  plan  of  his  own 
terrestrial  abode ;  but  the  greatest  authorities  dififered 
as  to  the  mode  of  defining  the  boundaries  *,  some  pro- 
jecting their  lines  in  one  direction,  some  in  another ; 
hence  the  uncertainty.     There  was  also  endless  room 
for  ingenuity  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  various  houses ; 
just  as  we  see  the  same  effect  in  the  various  figures 
presented  in  a  kaleidoscope  or  a  Chinese  puzzle.     When 
to  this  we  add  that  the  lords  were  supposed  to  exer* 
cise  their  influence  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
houses  they  happened  to  be  in,  or  according  to  their 
relative  position  with  one  another,  we  may  imagine  how 
contradictory  were  the  elements  of  calculation.     They 
afforded,  however,  the  means  of  connecting  every  re- 
markable   event  with  some  antecedent  sign   in   the 
heavens,  if  they  £Euled  to  supply  the  infaUible  grouivis 
for  prediction. 

Some  successful  forebodings  are  recorded  which 
might  find  a  satis&ctoiy  solution  in  the  doctrine  of 
probabihties,  even  in  special  cases  like  that  which 
Sprengel  relates  of  Valentine  Trutigerf ,  who,  remark- 
ing that  the  town  of  Brandebourg  had  been  visited  by 
a  pestilential  disease  on  occasions  when  Mars  and 
Saturn  were  in  conjunction  in  the  sign  of  Cancer,  pre- 
dicted a  recurrence  in  1564,  which  was  verified ;  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  often  such  con- 
junctions have  occurred  without  the  accompanying 

*  M.  Pelletier,  who  introduced  algebra  into  France,  informs  us 
that  "  Some  cut  the  horizon  into  equal  parts,  some  a  vertical  circle, 
some  the  equator,  some  the  ecliptic,  some  a  parallel ;  whence  it  ia 
not  wonderful  that  a  difBcult  art  should  be  involved  in  fresh  ob- 
scurity ;  for  who  can  possibly  see  a  living  likeness  in  a  ndrror  which 
is  put  out  of  shape  in  so  many  ways  ?  '* 

t  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  252. 
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pestilence,  and  how  great  a  proportion  of  failures  there 
have  been  in  horoscopy  to  the  number  of  lucky  hits. 

Amongst  the  offenders  against  scientific  principles 
and  common  sense,  physicians  stand  conspicuous  in  the 
list  of  astrologers.*  Possibly  the  custom  of  writing 
calendars,  wliich  obtained  amongst  physicians,  may 
account  for  the  maintenance  of  this  union  of  astrology 
with  the  healing  art,  notwithstanding  its  jnanifest  effect 
of  favouring  the  predominance  of  the  imagination  over 
reason  and  judgment. 

But,  at  that  epoch,  the  early  education  of  the  mind 
lacked  that  discipline  and  training  which  are  so  acces- 
sary to  tlie  discovery  of  those  uumutabie  laws,  mani- 
fested in  the  hving  forces  and  in  their  aberrations, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  view  them  in  their  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  All  physiology  was  conjectui-al, 
and  therefore  was  there  some  kind  of  excuse  for  such 
men  as  Mizauld  and  Nostradamus,  who  sought  for 
causes  of  diseases,  and  for  their  remedies,  in  die  rela- 
tive position  of  planets,  instead  of  in  tlie  observation  of 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  human  body. 

Astrology  prevailed  much  more  in  Germany  than  in 
any  other  country ;  but  it  was  also  populai-  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  England. 

The  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  his  "  Defensative," 
already  quoted,  remarks  on  the  prevailing  system  of 
astrology  "  that  the  houses,  faces,  images,  aspects,  &c., 


*  Gi^me'e  "  AJlgeneinc  Literargescliichtc  "  contains  a  moat  copious 
liisUiiy  of  aU  the  works  ^rrittco  on  Bstrology.  See  the  3rd  purt  of 
Tol.  i.  from  p.  930.  MoehBen  has  also  given  a  table  of  aUrologcra, 
wherein  all  classeB,  from  princes  to  peosanls,  may  be  fonnd,  and 
maaj  physicians  amongst  them.  II.  Euntuiii  also  published  bis 
"  CataloguB  Imperalorom,  Regum,  ao  Principmn,  f|ui  Asirolog. 
Artem  amlnuii,  omarunt  et  exercnenml,"  Ac.     Autverp.  1080. 
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which  it  ascribes  to  planets,  are  neither  apparent 
sense,  nor  revealeJ  in  piiilosophy  ;  and  tliat  it  is  imp< 
sible  for  one  or  all  of  the  planets  to  suppress  the  pro- 
perties of  nature."     At  the  end  of  his  bo(jk  he  quotes 
numerous  examples  of  ftilse  predictions. 

Another  work  by  Dr.  John  Cottii,  a  physician  of 
Northampton,  was  the  result  of  ten  years'  obserir-ation 
and  experience  of  the  frauds  and  corruptions  in  physic, 
so  commonly  practised  at  that  time,*  He  speaks  in 
no  measured  tenns  of  the  barbarous  and  iinleamed 
counsellers  of  health,  who  overspread  aU  corners  of  thi 
kingdom ;  and,  curiously  enough,  alludes  more  .parti- 
culaj'ly  to  those  individuals  who  gave  the  greal 
amount  of  trouble  to  the  college  of 
sixteenth  century. 

Artisans,  women,  priests,  witches,  conjurors,  and 
fortune-tellers  were  the  chief  medicine-mongers  who 
made  a  profitable  trade  of  homicide,  and  Cotta  de- 
nounces them,  together  with  the  cabalists,  astrologers, 
necromancers,  and  alchemists.  He  wrote  also  on  the 
great  wonder  of  the  day,  which  filled  up  the  measure 
of  human  creduUty. 

It  was  said,  and  generally  beheved,  that  a  golden 
tooth  had  been  developed  in  a  Silesian  youtli.  With- 
out doubting  tlie  fact,  James  Hoi"st,  a  physician  at 
Helmstaedt,  wrote  a  treatise  on  itf,  and  accounted  for 
the  phenomenon  by  attributing  it  to  a  conjimction  of 


trti-        I 


•  A  short  Diacou-se  of  die  unobserved  Dangers  of  «cvcral  sort*  of 
ignorant  and  unconaideiato  Practiaers  of  Physicke  in  England,  pro- 
fitable not  only  for  the  deceived  multitude,  and  easie  for  their  moan 
capacities,  but  raiaing  reformed  and  more  advised  thoughtH  in  iJie 
lieat  underetan dings ;  with  Directions  for  the  safest  election  of  a  Phy- 
weian  in  neceaaitie.     By  John  Cotta,  M,D.     4to.  Lond.  1612. 

t  Qoret,  De  aureo  Dento  maxilkri  Pueri  Sileaii.     Lips.  1595, 
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tlio  Sun  with  Satuni  in  tlio  sign  of  yVj-ics,  wlien  the  child 
was  born.  The  sudden  accession  of  heat,  he  imagined, 
had  stimulated  the  nutritive  force  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  the  secretion  of  gold  instead  of  bone.  Duncan 
Liddel,  a  canny  Scotchman,  slirewdly  hinted  that,  inas- 
much as  the  ftiends  of  the  boy  were  unwilling  to  allow 
the  tooth  to  be  examined,  it  might  possibly  be  gilded, 
and  great  was  tha  speculation  on  the  subject,*  Two 
German  physicians,  Martin  Rulaud  of  Eatisbon  +  and 
Jolm  Ingobtetter  of  Nuremberg  J,  believed  in  it ;  but 
Cotta  took  the  more  rational  view  of  Liddel ;  and  some 
other  .of  his  observations  are  so  much  in  unison  with 
feelings  recently  expressed  by  an  eminent  modem 
writer^,  that,  aUo%\nng  for  die  high  tone  of  morality  at 
the  present  day,  which  was  notoriously  bad  then  [[,  his 
remarks  on  the  practice  of  women  about  the  sick,  as 
commenders  of  doctors  and  drugs,  and  his  warning  to 
patients  against  consulting  with  petticoat  practitioners, 
whom  he  advised  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct  to 
themselves,  rather  than  physic  to  their  friends,  would, 
in   many  instances,   find  a   responsive    chord   in  the 

"  Liddel,  De  Dent«  aureo.     Hamb.  1G28. 

f  Riiland,  Nova  ct  m  umni  memDria  inaudita  liistoria  de  smtvo 
Dente,  qui  nuper  in  Silema  Pucro  cuidam  Bcptcani  succreviBse  ani- 
madvereiM  est.     4t<i.  Francof.  1595. 

{  ^gotatetter,  De  aureo  Dente  Pueri  Silcsii  SespoiiHio  ad  Judi- 
cium Rulandi,  <\ai  demon Rtratur,  Deque  dentcm,  Deque  eiua  gi^era- 
tionem  naturalera  esse.     Lips,  159ti. 

§  Dr.  J.  Brown,  iu  his  work  on  Lock  and  Sydenham,  says ; 
"  Eveiy  one  ia  (be  looking  after  and  talking  of  every  body  else's 
Lwillh,  and  advising  and  preacribing  either  hia  or  her  doctor,  or 
dnign,"  &c. 

11  See  LatkmBr'a  Sermons,  p.  103,  which  attest  the  prevalence  of 
all  kinds  of  vices ;  but  Dr.  Henry  obserres  that  "  their  magnitude  is 
not  BO  certain  when  transiniltcd  througli  the  medium  of  intemperate 
zeal."— ^ul.  0/  Gt.  Drilam,  vol.  xii.  p,  360. 
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middle  of  the  ninetx3enth  century.  Happily  there  is 
much  good  sense  now  to  moderate  the  ill-judged  zeal ; 
but  Cotta's  allegation,  like  the  reflux  of  a  tide  whidi 
leaves  behind  it  a  few  stray  shells  to  mark  its  course, 
has  bequeathed  to  us  the  traces  of  vexatious  inter- 
ference, teaching  us  that  humaa  nature  is  ewe^  tbe 
same. 

The  legend  of  the  Nun  of  Kent  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  insatiable  appetite  of  human  credulity 
for  all  that  is  marvellous  and  apparently  supernatural ; 
it  shows,  too,  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  judg- 
ment in  a  state  of  healthy  equipoise,  not  only  as  r^ards 
the  spectators,  but  also  as  regards  the  agents  of  such 
phenomena.  Not,  alas !  that  we  require  to  go  so  fieur 
back  for  evidence  of  this  kind;  seeing  that  we  are 
daily  reminded  to  what  excesses  belief  may  be  carried, 
even  when  the  judgment  is  intrenched  behind  the 
defences  which  modem  science  supplies. 

In  1525,  a  poor  country  girl,  named  Elizabeth 
Barton,  a  servant  of  Thomas  Cobb,  who  was  a  bailiflf  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  became  so  reduced  by  a 
disease  from  which  she  had  long  been  suffering,  that 
she  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  somnambidism  and 
clairvoyance.  . 

The  case  is  so  interesting,  as  related  by  Mr.  Froude, 
that  I  shall  venture  to  transcribe  from  his  work*  a 
brief  outline  of  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  serve 
to  illustrate  the  above  remarks. 

•  Fronde's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  i.  p.  295  et  seq.,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  164  et  seq.  Other  records  concerning  the  Nun  of  Kent  are  contained 
in  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (Ellis,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  814), 
showing  that  Elizabeth  Barton  had  many  and  divers  trances ;  Sta- 
tutes of  the  Realm,  25th  Henry  VIH.  cap.  12,  showing  that  she 
spake  words  of  marvellous  holyness  in  rebuke  of  sin  and  vice  ;  also 
in  "  Papers  relating  to  the  Nun  of  Kent,"  Rolls  House  MS. 


"  This  Elizabetli  Barton,  in  trances  of  which  she  liad 
many  and  divere,  told  wundronsly  things  dooe  and  said 
in  otlier  places,  whereat  she  was  neithar  herself  jireseut, 
nor  yet  had  heard  no  report  thereof. 

"  To  simple-minded  people,  who  beheved  in  Eo- 
mauism,  and  the  Icgenda  of  the  saints,  the  natural 
explanation  of  such  a  marvel  was,  that  she  must  be 
possessed,  either  by  the  Holy  Gliost,  or  by  tlie  devil. 
The  archbishop's  baihlT,  not  feeling  himself  able  to 
decide  in  a  case  of  so  much  gravity,  called  in  the 
advice  of  the  parish-priest,  one  llicliard  Masters ;  and, 
togetlier,  tliey  observed  carefully  all  that  fell  from  her. 
The  gill  had  been  brought  up  religiously;  and,  her 
mhid  miming  upon  what  was  most  familiar  to  it, '  she 
spake  words  of  marvellous  holyncss  in  rebuke  of  shi 
and  vice,'  or,  as  some  account  says, '  she  spake  very 
godly  things  concerning  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.'  This  seemed  satisfactor}'  as  to 
the  source  of  the  inspiration.  It  was  clearly  not  a  devil 
that  spoke  words  agaiust  sin,  and,  therefore,  a?  there 
was  no  other  alternative,  it  was  plain  that  God  had 
visited  her, 

"  An  occurrence  of  such  moment  was  not  to  be  kept 
concealed  in  the  parish  of  Aldington.  The  priest  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  post-haato  to  Lambeth,  with  the 
news  to  the  Archl)ishop  of  Canterbury.  The  latter 
assured  Father  Ricliard,  that  tlie  speeches  which  she 
had  spoken  came  from  God ;  and,  bidding  liim  keep  ft 
diUgent  ivccount  of  all  her  utterances,  directed  him  to 
inform  her,  in  hia  name,  that  she  was  not  to  refuse  or 
hide  the  goodness  and  works  of  God. 

"  Perceiving  herself  to  be  made  so  much  of,  to  be 
magnified  and  much  set  by,  by  reason  of  trifling  words 
spoken  unadvisedly  by  idleness  of  her  bram,  she  con- 
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ceived  in  her  mind  that,  having  so  good  success,  and 
furthermore,  from  so  small  an  occasion,  and  nothing  to 
be  esteemed,  she  might  adventm-e  further  to  enterprise, 
and  essay  what  she  could  do,  being  in  good  advise- 
ment and  memory. 

"  The  archbishop  caused  two  monks,  Doctor  Bockii^, 
and  Dan  William  Hadley  to  go  to  Aldington  to  observe 
With  instructive  knowledge,  Becking  discovered  ma- 
terials in  Elizabeth  Barton  too  rich  to  be  allowed  to 
waste  itself  in  a  country  village. 

"Partially  beheving  in  her  himself,  he  was  more 
anxious  to  insure  the  beUef  of  others,  and,  therefore, 
set  himself  to  assist  her  inspiration  towards  more  effec- 
tive utterances*  Accordingly,  he  instructed  her  in  the 
cathoUc  legends  and  in  the  revelations  of  St.  Bridget 
and  St  Catherine  of  Sienna. 

"  In  these  women,  he  found  an  enlarged  reflection  of 
herself ;  the  details  of  their  visions  enriched  her  ima- 
geiy,  and,  being  provided  with  these  fair  examples, 
she  was  able  to  shape  herself  into  the  fuller  resemblance 
with  the  traditionary  model  of  the  saints. 

"  As  she  became  proficient.  Father  Bocking  extended 
his  lessons  to  the  Protestant  controversy,  initiating  his 
pupil  into  the  mysteries  of  justification,  sacramental 
grace,  and  the  powers  of  the  keys.  The  ready  damsel 
re-delivered  her  instructions  to  the  world  in  her  mo- 
ments of  possession ;  and  the  world  discovered  a  firesh 
miracle  in  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  untaught  peasants 

"  A  book  was  written,  containing  her  oracles,  which 
soon  extended  to  a  considerable  volume.  This  was 
shown  by  Archbishop  Warham  to  the  king,  who  sent  it 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  desiring  him  to  look  at  it.  More's 
good  sense  had  not  yet  forsaken  him ;  he  pronounced 
it  '  a  right  poor  production,  such  as  any  simple  woman 
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might  speak  out  of  her  own  wit ;'  and  Iloiirj-  himself 
esteemed  the  matter  light,  as  it  afterwards  proved 
iewd." 

Encouraged,  as  she  was  by  the  priest,  tlie  Nun  next 
projihesiod  that  "if  Henry  persisted  iti  his  resolution  lo 
put  away  Queen  Catherine,  and  to  many  Anne,  lie 
would  lose  his  power  within  a  month ;"  but  the  pre- 
diction failed  for  a  year,  "  whereupon  the  king  was 
declared  to  be  in  the  condition  of  Saul  after  his  rejec- 
tion from  his  kingdom  by  God." 

Not  content  with  this,  however,  a  plot  was  formed 
against  the  king  for  tlie  purjwse  of  realising  some  part 
of  the  prediction,  wherein  Elizabeth  Barton  was  impli- 
cated, and  for  which  elie  was  attainted  of  high-treason, 
and  executed ;  but,  just  before  she  suffered,  being 
allowed  to  address  the  pubhc,  she  confessed  that  she 
h;td  been  beguiled  into  her  presumptuous  practices, 
and  that  her  prophecies  were  feigned.* 


•  Tlie  following  were  the  Inat  worda  of  Elizabctli  Barton  at 
Tyburn  :  "  Hither  am  I  come  to  die,  and  I  have  not  been  the  only 
tjauae  of  mine  oivo  doatl),  which  moat  justly  I  have  dtserved;  but 
aIho  1  nm  the  cauee  of  the  death  cf  all  these  persons  which  at  this 
Uine  here  autTer.  And  yet  I  am  not  eo  much  to  be  blampil,  considering 
that  it  WHS  well  luiomi  unto  these  learned  men  that  I  was  a  p<ior 
weuch  without  leomlng,  and  therefore  they  might  have  easily  per- 
ceived tliat  the  tilings  which  were  done  by  me  would  not  proceed  in 
no  such  sort ;  but  their  cajiacitiea  and  learning  could  right  wcU 
Judge  that  they  were  altogether  feigned.  But  becnuHe  the  things 
which  I  feigned  were  profitable  unto  them,  therefore  ihey  much 
praised  me,  and  bare  me  in  band  thai  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
not  I  that  did  them.  And  1,  being  puffed  up  with  their  piaises,  fell 
into  a  pride  and  foolinh  &nlBf<ye  with  myself,  and  thought  I  might 
feign  what  I  would,  wliich  thing  hath  brouglit  me  to  thin  case,  and 
lor  the  which  I  now  cry  God  and  the  king's  merry,  and  desire  all 
you  good  peoplu  to  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  nie,  and  on  all 
them  that  nifier  with  m<i"—Frouiie^9  Jlialwjf  ty' England. 
VOL.  I.  O  D 
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Had  the  king  himself  made  a  similar  confessioQ 
respecting  the  presumptuous  practice  and  feigned 
eflScacy  of  the  royal  touch  (for  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
shrewd  as  he  was  in  most  other  things,  that  he  cooM 
have  beheved  in  that),  he  would  have  reKeved  medicine 
of  one  great  delusion,  which  the  most  triumphant  suc- 
cess could  barely  have  justified. 

At  no  time  was  the  illusion  more  popular  than 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  controversy  arose 
between  the  obsequious  physicians  of  the  courts  of 
England  and  France  on  the  question  of  priority  and 
idiocrasy  of  the  special  gift.  Andr^  Dulaurens,  for 
instance,  in  other  respects  a  conscientious  practitioner 
of  medicine,  and  a  justly  celebrated  professor  at  the 
university  of  Montpellier,  when  appointed  physician  to 
Henry  IV.  and  Chancellor  of  that  imiversity,  wrote  a 
treatise  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing  the  prerogative 
of  the  miraculous  gift  of  curing  scrofula  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  to  the  kings  of  France*,  and  asserted 
that  he  had  himself  witnessed  many  cases;  he  also 
gave  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  touching,  like  that 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  written  by  John  Browne, 
surgeon  to  Charles  11.  But  it  so  happened,  that  his 
sycophancy  was,  incidentally,  also  a  blunder ;  for  Dr. 
WilUam  Tooker,  appeaUng  to  historical  facts,  showed 
that  the  practice  began  somewhat  earUer  in  England 
than  it  did  in  France,  and,  naturally  enough,  ascribed 
to  the  kings  of  England  the  possession  of  the  gift.f 

At  the  present  day  we  are  not  likely  to  be  charged 
with  discourtesy  in  denying  the  tenure  of  the  power  in 

*  De  mirabili  Strumas  sanandi  Vi  Regibus  Galliarum  Ghri8tiani8 
divinitus  concessS.     Paris,  1609. 

f  Charisma,  s.  Donnm  Sanitatis,  s.  Explicatio  QujEstionis  in  Dono 
sanandi  Strumas  concesso  Regibus  Anglia.     Lond.  1609. 
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eltlier  case  ;  nor  is  it  so  disagreeable  now,  as  it  might 
have  becu  then,  to  dilate  on  the  unsoundness  of  the 
paradox,  when  the  monarchs,  taught  by  the  adverse 
influence  of  failure,  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
degrading  duty  of  maintaining  the  fanatical  ceremony. 
In  addition  to  tlie  above,  a  truthfiil  picture  demands 
one  word  more  on  the  absmrdities  of  alchemy,  which 
had  never  more  votaries  than  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  all  degrees  of  men,  from  kings  downwards, 
deluded  by  lazy  monks  and  itinerant  scholaatics,  em- 
barked in  the  pursuit  of  the  art*  ;  but  many,  conscious 
of  tlie  spirit  of  charlatanism  which  pervaded  it,  adopted 
other  names  than  their  own  when  wTiting  on  the  sub- 
jcct.f  Metallurgy,  however,  and  otlier  practical  arts 
alhed  to  choniistiy,  were  practised  ivith  amsiderable 
zeal  and  in  many  cases  with  great  success  J;  but  beyond 
the  influence  they  may  have  had,  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence, as  excellent  means  of  bringing  to  advantageous 
ends  cognate  researches  in  the  heahng  art,  they  arc 
foreign  to  our  subject- 
To  those  who  have  carefully  read  and  naturally  re- 
flected on  the  course  of  the  medical  profession  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  foregoing  pages  will  aflbrd 
but  a  bare  sketch  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  quackery 

'  Sprcngel,  vol.  iii,  p.  265. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  2(J3,  267. 

J  George  Agricoln  of  Sftxony,  Varucio  Birin^iccio  of  Sienna, 
Andrea  Ccsolpiuua  of  Arezzc,  and  Perez  de  Vai^na  of  Mctdrid,  are 
enumerated  by  H[>efer,  in  his  "History  of  Chemistry,"  as  tlie  prin- 
cipal metal hirgista  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  the  name  of 
Bernard  Faliesy  should  be  adiltd  for  his  persevering  researches  in 
the  art  of  pottery.  An  elaborate  list  of  alchemists  Jrom  Hermes, 
who  is  represented  to  have  flourished  two  thinwand  years  before 
Christ,  down  to  Mathieu  Dammy,  ie  given  in  Dufrcnoy'a  "  lliaCoire 
dc  la  Pliilosophie  Hermetique." 

DD  2 
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wliicli  were  presented  to  the  credulous  inhabitants  of 
the  Cliristiau  world.  But,  as  any  further  details  would 
be  rather  curious  than  instructive,  it  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  inquire  how  it  was  that  medidiie  re- 
mained so  indehbly  impressed  with  all  the  supersdtioiis 
of  die  dark  ages,  even  after  the  noble  efibrts  whkb 
have  been  noticed  to  emancipate  it 

A  modern  French  writer  has  suggested  one  short 
way  of  accounting  for  it,  by  concluding  that  the  reign 
of  charlatanism  is  eternal,  and  that  it  will  never  &il  to 
the  world,  whatever  the  world  may  do  to  it.  * 

We  may,  however,  take  a  less  summary  view  of  the 
case,  and  without  any  call  on  the  fancy  affirm  that,  in 
a  profession  like  medicine,  the  very  nature  of  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  renders  self-deception  so  easy  that  eveiy 
opportunity  is,  and  ever  has  been,  afforded  for  preten- 
tious quackeries. 

At  the  period  we  are  treating  of,  moreover,  much  as 
had  been  done,  the  knowledge  of  structure  and  functiofQ 
of  the  human  body  was  still  far  from  perfect;  and 
although  Hippocrates  had  been  studied,  and  the  minds 
of  physicians  had  been  diverted  from  the  infallible  sen- 
tences of  the  Arabs  and  other  equally  effective  mum- 
meries, to  the  obser\''ation  of  nature,  still  the  works  of 
the  Greek  master  had  not  been  sufficiently  digested  to 
impart  even  an  idea,  much  less  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  influence  which  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the 
year  exercises  on  the  features  of  disease,  nor  was  that 
peciihar  influence  fully  appreciated  until  die  time  of 
Sydenham. 

Physicians  had  not,  therefore,  the  assistance  of  the 

*  J.  M.  Guardia,  Vicissitudes  ct  Progr^s  de  la  Mcdecine ;  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Nov.  15th)  1859. 
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power  which  we  possess,  of  weighing  probabilities ;  ( 
to  criticise  them  too  severely,  with  the  superior  know- 
ledge and  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  is  not  only  illi- 
beral, but  as  repulsive  as  exultation  over  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  or  the  lame.  Even  at  the  present  day  we  are  not 
without  ample  evidence  how  credulous  a  man  may  be 
of  every  idle  talc,  who  is  deficient  m  that  valuable  ele- 
ment uf  balancing  probabilities  in  forming  an  opinion. 

The  wonder  is  that,  in  spite  of  such  adverse  circum- 
stances, we  can  clearly  trace  the  growth  of  a  ^stera  of 
medicine,  purified  from  superstition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  raised  above  a  mere  empiricism  by 
its  new  and  still  increasing  bearings  on  physiolc^cal 
and  chemical  sciences. 

Tlie  truth  is,  however,  that  the  marvellous  industry 
and  the  successful  labours  of  the  anatomists  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  beginning  with  Gabriel  de  Zerbi  and 
ending  with  Fabricius  of  Aquapendente,  impressed  on 
the  few,  who  had  the  faculty  of  appreciating  it,  the  fact 
that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfiilly  made ;  and  so 
directed  their  thoughts  and  regulated  tlieir  practice,  as 
to  form  a  powerful  corrective  for  the  errors  which  they 
saw  and  lamented  m  otliers. 

They  were  incited,  too,  by  the  strongest  motives  to 
exertion  ;  for  maUgnant  epidemics  were  infinitely  more 
common  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  than  they 
had  ever  been  before ;  and,  from  fevers  and  ulcers 
forming  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  works  of  almost 
every  medical  author,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
former  were  the  most  prevailing  and  most  persistent 
forms  of  epidemics,  and  the  latter  the  most  prevailing 
result  of  the  disease  which,  according  to  Femel,  ap- 
peared in  the  French  army  at  Naples  in  1493. 

The  manner  in  which  they  rescued  their  noble  voca- 
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tion  from  the  wicked  arts  of  designing  men  and  the 
dark  errors  of  ignorance,  was  in  conformity  with  that 
experience  which  encourages  us  to  entertain  hope  even 
when  told  to  despair ;  and  to  confide  in  a  future,  though 
the  prospect  offers  no  ray  of  hght  to  cheer  us  ;  for  it  is 
not  when  the  horizon  is  at  its  darkest  that  we  have 
most  to  fear. 


I 


SKCKET  FOISONINQ  AND  UEDICAL  JDItlSPBUDBNCB.  —  MONO- 
ORAUS,  AND  THEIR  IN?LDBNCE  OH  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOlfV, 
OP   THE   SLXTEENIU    CENTUHY. — 8URGERT. 

It  is  witli  no  vain-glorious  spirit  of  boasting,  but  rather 
witli  thankfuluesa  of  heart  for  tlie  good  whicli  the 
errors  and  delusions  of  the  sixteenth  century  brought 
about,  that  we  commence  this  chapter  with  the  exulta- 
tion tliat  iu  the  midst  of  tlie  greatest  calamities,  whe- 
ther of  plague,  pestilence,  or  fiimuie,  battle,  or  murder, 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  ever 
stepped  forth  to  assuage  suffering,  arrest  disease,  and 
pour  the  balm  of  comfort  on  the  afflicted  soul. 

Their  efforts,  it  h  true,  have  been  attended  with 
varying  success  ;  but  they  Iiave  never  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  their  fellow-creatures. 

When  human  wiekeducss  has  from  time  to  time 
startled  tJie  world  by  the  diabolic  practice  of  poisoning, 
tlie  physician  has  always  been  appealed  to  for  the  pm- 
pose  of  proving  the  culpability  of  the  guilty,  or  of  pro- 
tecting the  innocent. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the  question  of 
subtle  poisons,  which  are  said  to  have  been  conceiiled 
under  the  stone  of  a  seal  or  ring,  or  of  airy  vapours 
aiTsing  from  perfumed  gloves  and  letters,  for  they  have 
been  pronounced  the  idle  inventions  of  ignorance  and 
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Buperstition ;    although    Bockinaiin    has   asserted   thi 
poisons  were  prepared  witli  so  much  art  and  success  !■ 
France  and  Italy,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  aa  t 
bring  about  the  death  of  their  victims  at  a  cert 
period  previously  determined  ;  but  this  also  is  a  fallM 
for  the  art  of  poisoning  was  never  canied  to  such  4 
refined  pitch.* 

•  Beckmann,  in  Lia  chapter  on  Poisons,  has  referred  to 
phrastua,  who  speaks  of  a  poison  wliich  could  be  moderntcd  ti 
a  manner  aa  to  liave  effect  in  two  or  three  months,  or  in  as  inauy 
years ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  death  is  most  miserable  when  most 
lingering.  This  poison  waa  prepared  from  the  aconite,  a  plant  which, 
on  that  account,  people  were  forbidden  to  have  in  their  posseHBioB 
tinder  pain  of  death.  He  relates  also  that  Thrasyaa  had  discovered 
a  method  of  prquiring,  from  other  plants,  a  poison  which,  given  in 
small  doses,  occasioned  an  easy  but  certain  death,  and  which  could 
be  postponed  for  a  long  time.  Alexias,  the  pupil  of  Thraayas,  car- 
ried the  art  still  fartlier.  Plutarch  informs  los  that  a  slow  poison 
was  administered  to  Aratua  of  Sicyon,  which  produced  cough,  spit- 
ting of  blood,  consumption,  and  weuknesa  of  intellect.  Quintilian 
also  speaks  of  this  poison  in  auch  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  it  miiat 
have  been  well  known.  "yenenum,"sayshe,"putabi3quidquiddede- 
rint  hte  manua.  Et  virus  preesentaneum  paro,.quod  statim,  quod  subilo 
compiat  7  At  qiiemadmodum  mihi  supersit  ulla  defensio  t  An  len- 
tum,  et  quod  tai-da  peate  eonsumat,  scilicet,  ut  non  statim  esclames, 
ut  te  meiim  virus  bibiase  non  credaa.''  Whereupon  Beckmann  arguea 
that  such  an  invention  was  not  too  great  for  that  period,  from  lack 
of  cliemical  knowledge,  seeing  that  the  savage  American  Indiana 
ndminisler  subtle  poisons  with  so  much  akili,  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  ia  given  cannot  guard  against  the  treachery,  but  inlallibly 
dies. 

ScjanuB  caused  a  secret  poison  to  be  administered  lo  Drnsus,  who 
gradually  declined  and  died.  Agrippina  also,  desiring  to  get  rid  of 
her  liusband  Claudius,  but  fearing  to  kill  him  suddenly,  yet  wishing 
lo  prevent  him  making  any  new  regulations  respecting  the  succession 
to  the  tin-one,  chose  a  poison  which  should  deprive  him  of  his  reosfjD 
and  gradually  destroy  him.  This  tJie  contrived  by  the  aid  of 
Locusta,  an  cqiert  poisoner,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for 
her  infamous  conduct,  but  was  saved  to  be  employed  aa  a  f 
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The  poisons  of  tlie  ancients  were  chiefly  of  a  vege- 
table chaiTictei' ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  aconite,  Uie 
hemlock,  the  poppy,  and  the  poisonous  mushroom. 
The  acrid  secretion  of  the  Aplysia  was  also  known 
and  used  by  DomitJan  to  destroy  Titus;  but  it  was 
Beldom  employed,  as  it  betmyed  itself  by  some  peculiar 
symptoms. 

From  occasional  glimpses  which  we  obtain  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  later  periods,  we  find  that 
secret  poisoning  was  not  unfrequently  practised ;  thus 
we  read  in  the  French  Chronicles  tiiat  after  the  death 
of  Gaultier  Giffard,  Count  of  Buckingham,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Agnes  his  wife  was 
enamoured  with  Eobcrt,  Duke  of  Normandy,  aud 
attached  herself  in  an  illicit  manner  to  him,  shortly 
after  which  time  liis  wife  Sibylle  died  of  poison. 

But  in  no  period  of  history  do  we  read  of  a  greater 
degree  of  brutality  in  the  pursuit  of  this  most  liorrible 
of  arts  than  was  displayed  by  Alexander  VI,  and  his 
son  tlie  Duke  Valentinois,  who  provided  themselves 
with  more  powerful  appliances,  which  they  foimd  in 
arsenic,  for  their  fieud-like  work.  Tliey  practised  it, 
not  only  to  be  avenged  of  their  enemies,  but  also  from 
an  indomitable  covetousness  to  despoil  their  fiiends 
and  familiars,  who  had  never  done  them  wrong.  Thus 
perished  by  their  hands  the  cardmals  of  Capua  and 
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engine.  The  poison  giren  wa.'t  a  itis}i  of  moeh rooms.  Locusta  also 
prepared  the  potaon  with  which  Nero  killed  Britannicus,  the  son  of 
Agrippina,  whom  his  father  Claudius  wialicd  lo  Hitcceed  him  on  hia 
throne.  Locusta  bad  pupils  to  instruct  in  licr  wicked  art,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  lost. 

In  the  "  EacydopEcdift  Metropolitana "  (toI.  xi.  p.  47G),  it  is 
recorded  of  Otho  III.  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Stephanio,  widow  of 
Crescentiuft,  by  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves. 
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Modena*,  and  Alexander  liimself,  by  a  cup  intended 

for  Adi'ian,  Cardinal  of  Cometo,  who  had  invited  f' 
pope  to  a  banquet  in  the  vineyard  of  Belvedere,  T 
destroyed  instead  of  his  host-f 

In  1536  the  Dauphin,  eldest  son  of  Francis  L,  ( 
suddenly,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  drank  lai 
of  cold  water  wlulst  playing  at  tennia ;  but  i 
attached  to  Sebastian  Montecuculi,  a  Ferrarese,  ' 
held  tlie  post  of  cup-bearer  ; .  bribed,  as  was  suppt 
by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  oixler  to  secure  the  * 
to  her  husband,  Henry  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  beci 
Dauphin,  in  consequence  of  his  elder  brother's  death.^ 

The  foul  practice  extended  to  this  island  also,  i 
read  iu  Stow  §  that  in  1531,  one  Eicbard  Eose,  a  c 
was  boiled  in  Sniithfield  for  poisoning  of  divers  pers 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  more,  at  the  Bishop  < 
Eochester's  place,  and  that  he  intended  to  poison  1 
Bishop,  but  failed.     Also  in  1542,  Margaret  Da- 
maid,  was  boiled  in  Smitlifield  for  poisoning  of  J 
households  that  she  had  dwelled  in.  {| 

These,  and  other  vicious  habits,  which  have  ' 
alluded  to,  were  the  occasion  of  the  first  woi 
medical  jui'isprudence,  by  Paul  Zacchias^.,  who  sl 
medicine  with  great  zeal,  and  devoted  himself  ma 
particularly  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  used  to  j 


i.  p.  387. 

i  Stow's  Chronicle,  p.  SSI 


•  Holinshed's  Ctronicie,  vol.  iii.  p.  538. 

^  EncyclopajdJa  Metropolitani 

}  Ibid.  p.  380. 

[1  Ibid.  p.  583. 

^  Pauli  Zaccliia,  Medici  Romani,    Qutestiones  Medico-legales  t 
quibna  ee  Materia,  quaj  ad  Legalea  faculuitea  videntiir  pertin^ 
proponuntur,  pertractantur  ct  reaolvunttir.     Opus  Jnrisperitis  ap- 
prime    neceBsariiua,    Medicia    perutile,   aeteria  non   injuciuidui 
Rome,  1621. 
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find  elucidate  cases  before  legal  tribunals.  With  pro- 
digious research  he  collected  his  materials  from  more 
than  460  authors,  and  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  perfectly 
classical  treatise  on  the  subject 

The  scattered  elements  thus  accumulated  and  arranged 
represent  the  precise  amount  of  knowlolge  which  was 
then  possessed  in  toxicology,  hence  an  analysis  of  the 
chapter  relating  to  poisons  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  reader. 

After  defining  poisons  to  be,  those  eubstances  which 
are  used  as  such,  and  not  those  which  are  employed  as 
restoratives  in  disease,  he  divides  poisons  into  internal 
and  external ;  the  latter  of  which  he  makes  to  comprise 
those  agents  and  influences  whereby  life  may  be  de- 
stoyed  through  either  one  of  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
the  most  potent  being  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents. 

And  here  Zacchiaa  shows  himself  to  have  been 
strongly  tainted  with  the  superstitious  notions  which 
then  prevailed,  for  he  expresses  his  beUef  in  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  the  root  of  the  banana  when  simply 
touched,  and  in  the  power  of  the  li'uit  of  the  same  as 
an  antidote ;  and  quotes  Andneas  Ctesalpin  for  an 
authority.*  He  likewise  gave  full  ci'edence  to  the 
assertion  of  Ambrosius  Pai-ajus,  that  the  Turks  had  a 
poison  of  such  viruleuce,  that  the  bare  touch  of  it  would 
destroy  life  in  a  single  day. 

His  third  question  refers  to  the  division  of  poisons 
in  accordance  with  then-  effects,  into  fatal  and  non- 
fatal, or  such  as  may  be  used  as  medicaments ;  after 
which  he  priweeds,  in  a  fourth  question,  to  consider 
the  qualities  of  poisons,  or,  in  other  words,  their  occult 

*  See  Andneas  CteeaJpin.  lib.  iii. 
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nature,  and  the  doses  required  to  produce  their  fetal 
effects. 

In  his  fifth  he  propounds  the  doctrine  of  self-generated 
poisons,  but  limits  his  belief  in  them  to  the  corrupt 
humours  secreted  from  wounds,  which,  he  thought, 
might  by  "  mining  all  within,  infect  unseen."  He  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  specific  symptoms 
as  following  the  ingestion  of  poisons,  on  which  he 
quotes  Cardanus,  who  determines  it  in  the  affirmative.* 
But,  as  if  conscious  of  the  fallacy  of  his  authority,  he, 
seventhly,  discusses  the  import  of  the  symptoms  indi- 
cated, and  wisely  concludes  that  they  should  not  be 
accepted  as  evidence,  imless  they  supervene  suddenly 
and  without  any  evident  cause. 

The  question  of  inborn  poisons  is  made  the  subject 
of  his  next  inquiry,  to  which  he  yields  his  assent  on 
the  strength  of  that  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  which  causes 
the  poisonous  action  of  particular  aliments  on  some 
individuals,  whilst  they  serve  the  purpose  of  whole- 
some food  to  others.  In  this  determination  he  was 
evidently  biassed  by  the  then  popular  belief  that  a 
mutual  antipathy  exists  between  different  poisons,  and 
that  one  expels  another ;  for  on  that  tenet  he  settles  his 
next  inquiry,  as  to  whether  one  poison  has  the  power 
of  resisting  another  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  the  interest- 
ing problem  of  "  poisonous  compounds,  which  are  the 
movers  of  a  languishing  but  timed  death." 

On  this  point,  which  forms  the  topic  of  his  tenth 
question,  he  falls  in  with  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  believed  in — 


•  "Et  sudor  frigidus  cum  ardore   semper  est  certum   signum 

assumpti  veneni,  prsesertim  si  adait  dolor  maximus  in  intestinis.'* 

Cardanus, 


■'  a  mortal  mineral,  which,  bi'ing  took. 

Should  by  tlie  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  ling'ring, 
By  incliea  waste  you."  • 

He  alluded  to  Ca;siir  Borgia,  who  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  College  of  Cardinals  by  a  poison  that 
could  be  timed  ;  and  appealed  to  the  varying  intervals 
observed  in  tlie  action  of  different  medicines  as  well  as 
to  the  poison  of  hydrophobia,  which  will  lie  donnaut  in 
the  animal  body  a  year  or  more ;  and  hence  concluded 
that  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  operation  of  poisons 
should  be  accomplished  might  be  predetermined.'!' 

In  the  next  place  he  enters  upon  the  consideration  of 
those  appliances  by  which  poisoning  m  possible,  which 
is  httle  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  his  second  inquiry ; 
and  terminates  the  subject,  first  by  giving  a  hst  of 
poisons  which  were  interdicted  for  sale  J,  and  finally  by 
a  candid  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  either  of 
charms  or  enchantments,  the  expedients  of  the  devil, 
as  means  for  the  destruction  of  human  life. 

Zacchiaa  was  a  pubhc  benefactor,  but  it  would  be  a 
fiUlacy  to  represent  him  as  succossftdly  meeting  the 
emergency  which  he  endeavoured  to  check  :  for,  after 
all,  his  seventh  question  Is  the  only  practical  part  of  his 
ti'eatise,  and  that  merely  pertains  to  tlie  circumstantial 


•  Cymbeline,  act  v.  scene  5. 

\  The  conTerse  of  this  particular  form  of  potaoning  appears  to 
have  been  equally  believed  in.  More  thnn  once  does  Sbakapcare 
allude  to  druga  wiiich  destroy  all  Mgna  of  life  for  a  time,  and  rdrcBli 
the  spirits  on  reviving.  Sec  tlie  speech  of  Cornelius  to  Pisanio  in 
Cymbeline,  act  i.  Bcenfi  6  ;  see  also  the  speech  of  Friar  Laurence  tn 
Juliet,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  scene  I. 

}  The  chief  aubatanoeH  so  prohibited  were  cicuta,  salamondra, 
aconitus,  pitbyocampe,  bupreatts,  nuindmgora,  and  canthnrides;  but 
in  tbe  time  of  Zoccbioa  many  metallic  poiiions  were  superadded. 
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evidence,  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  sequence  of 
probabilities.  Science  was,  in  fact,  incapable  of  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  society  by  conferring  on  the  physi- 
cian the  resource  of  effective  antidotes,  although  they 
were  foreshadowed  in  the  suggestion,  that  one  poison 
might  expel  another ;  neither  were  the  interests  of 
human  justice  satisfied  by  the  acquisition  of  such  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  fact,  to  support  suspicion,  which 
infallible  tests  alone  can  supply. 

We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  many  crimes  of 
poisoning  which  were  then  committed  and  passed  un- 
punished, as  well  as  of  the  immense  number  of  indi- 
viduals legally  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge, 
on  whom  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  carried  into 
effect.  As  we  proceed,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  revert 
to  this  subject,  and  to  inquire  how  far  the  detective 
power  of  the  physician  has  kept  pace  with  the  ingenuity 
of  criminals. 

The  work  of  Zacchias  was  a  starting-point  in  a  most 
important  branch  of  our  science,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  its  author  was  so  deeply  imbued  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries ;  for  their  logic 
had  its  illusions  as  well  as  their  superstitions,  and  many 
a  fallacy  lurked  in  their  syllogisms  as  well  as  in  their 
diviAations.* 


•  Zacchias  confesses  to  the  assistance  which  he  conceived  might 
be  derived  from  astrology.  "  Astronomia,"  says  he,  "  porro  multo 
plura  promittit,  et  ars  divinatoria  dicitur,  et  ad  Prophetiae  naturam 
accederet,  si  quicquid  artifices  sibi  promittimt  assequerentur :  ex 
superiorum  enim  corporum  ac  Sphroranim  motu,  et  Planetarum 
cfleterormnque  syderum  malo  aut  bono  aspectu  inter  se,  ipsorumque 
loco  et  positurE,  et  ex  mille  aliis  circumstantiis,  non  modo  ea,  qtue 
ex  quS.dam  nature  proprietate  quasi  ex  necessitate  hominibiis  eve- 
niunt,  ut  morbos  et  interitns,  aliosque  casus,  sed  etiam  ea,  quae  ex 
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When  pestilential  diseases  cut  off  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  broke  the 
ties  of  social  intercourse  • ;  when  priests  withdrew 
themselves  through  fear,  and  left  the  performance  of 
their  ecclesiastical  duties  to  the  few  who  were  coura- 
geous and  faithful  enough  to  perfonn  themf ;  when 
the  inmates  of  nunnenes  belied  their  profession  of 
charity,  and  closed  their  gates  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  contagious  poison  J;  physicians,  as  a  body, 
have  been  found  to  conduct  themselves  nobly,  and  to 
obey  the  instinct,  which  appears  to  be  engendered  by 
the  study  of  medicine,  of  watching  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  regardless  of  all  danger. 

Esceptions,  it  is  true,  are  recorded,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  conduct  of  Galen ;  and  of  the 
Arabian  physicians,  who  ventured  to  justify  their  flight 
from  infection,  when  their  remetlies  were  unavailing  in 
the  frightful  epidemics  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
deal  with.  But  the  reported  instances  of  such  pusillani- 
mous conduct  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  whilst  we  read  of 
innumerable  examples,  like  those  of  Geiitihs  do  Fohgno 
and  Guy  de  ChauUiac,  where  medical  practitioners 
liave  fallen,  sacrifices  to  disease,  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  sacred  duty,  even  when  tliey  must  have 
felt  themselves  utterly  powerless  in  coping  with  those 
"great  murrains"  for  wliicll  the  sLxteeiith  century  is 
notorious. 


ipsa  volubUi  liorainam  volunlaU?,  et  ex  incertissimo  uvontu  depen- 
ilentiam  habi^nt,  priEtiicerc,  nc  corto  praimonstrare,  ex  arte  proniit- 
lunt,"— Lib.  iv.  lit.  1. 

"  Heclter's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Dr.  DabingUin, 
pp.  47,  48. 

f  Ibid.  p.  40  ;  six  alao  Guillelni  de  Natigis,  p.  110. 

I  Ibid.  p.  55 ;  see  also  CfaaUn,  p.  48. 
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Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  some  new  form  of 
malignant  disease  being  described.* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  list  may  appear 
the  more  formidable  in  consequence  of  a  general  deter- 
mination to  revise  and  verify  the  observations  of  former 
writers.  Partly  also  is  it  attributable  to  the  fact,  that 
physicians  became  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  responsi- 
biUty  which  attached  to  them  on  the  revival  of  Letters. 

Each  of  these  motives  may  have  influenced  the  la- 
bours of  Victor  TrincaveUi,  who,  by  birth  and  education, 
would  be  likely  to  be  biassed  by  such  considerations. 

Bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Venice,  a.d.  1496,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  early  life  by  his  knowledge  in 
Greek  Uterature  as  well  as  in  general  philosophy ;  and 
succeeded  Foscarini  in  the  chair  of  philosophy ;  but 
prn^ued  the  study  of  medicine  notwithstanding.  The 
fame  of  the  university  of  Padua  attracted  him,  and 
thither  he  repaired  to  complete  his  medical  education ; 
there  also  was  he  capped  as  doctor  of  medicine. 

On  the  outbreak  of  a  pestilential  fever  in  the 
island  of  Murano,  he  went  there  ;  and,  by  a  chivalrous 
devotion  to  the  reUef  of  the  sufierers,  he  gained  so  high 
a  reputation,  that  on  his  return  to  his  native  city  he 
was  greeted  with  a  perfect  ovation.  He  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  that  town,  and 
selected  to  succeed  J.  B.  Monti  in  the  chair  of  medicine 
at  Padua. 

He  greatly  reformed  that  school  by  introducing  the 
study  of  Hippocrates,  and  became  himself  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  died  in  1 568,  a  martyr  to  his  profession,  and  his 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour  at  the 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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expense  of  the  state,  so  liiglily  was  lie  tisteciucd  by  the 
public.  He  published  a  work  on  the  "Practice,  of 
Medicine,"  and  another  ou  "  Materia  Medica ;"  but  liis 
"  CoDsilia  Medica"  is  the  work  by  whicli  he  is  best 
known,  and  from  which  the  practice  of  the  period 
when  he  wrote  may  be  gathered.* 

A  very  similsir  career  was  obser\'ed  in  Franciscus 
Valleriola,  a  contemporary  of  Trincavelli. 

Born  of  a  distinguished  and  alBuent  family  in  Mont- 
pcUier,  he  was  educated  with  great  care  in  that  city, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  his  time.  He 
returned  to  Montpellier  to  study  medicine,  and  settled 
at  Valence,  where  he  pmctised  so  successfully  that  he 
soon  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  professional  know- 
ledge. 

In  the  year  1544,  a  severe  epidemic  appeared  at 
Aries,  and  Valleriola  was  invited  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  citizens  of  that  town  to  superintend  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Tliis  duty  he  midertook,  and 
performed  it  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  he  was 
ennobled  for  his  senices,  and  subsequently  elected 
to  succeed  Ai^entier  in  the  chair  of  medicine  at  the 
university  of  Tmin.f 


•  "Victoria  Trincavelli  CoHBilia  Medica,  Epistolie,  ecTractatiis  de 

Eeactione,  de  Venie  aectlone  ct  de  Febre  petrtilente."  Tlie  lettera  are 
addrcHtted  to  various  medical  friends,  and  ore  expliuialoiy  of  diffe- 
rent natural  phenomena,  as  welt  aa  of  the  caUBes  of  diseaae.  The 
aeveral  t)ieorieB,  both  in  medicine  and  phyraology,  are  made  apparent 
therein. 

f  "  Biographic  Universelle,"  art. "  Trincavelli."  In  tUia  epidemic 
fever,  Valleriola'a  chief  remedy  appeara  to  have  been  tlie  celobraled 
nostrum  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  an  early  part  of  this 
volume  as  the  MithridatJciuu.  lu  1591  this  remedy  bemme  the 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  ]>rofessors  of  Piidua  :  SasHoniii  advc 
VOL.  I.  K  K 
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Trincavelli  and  Valleriola  have  been  selected  as  types 
of  inany  physicians  who  pubhshed  reports  of  individual 
cases,  and  monographs  of  pailicular  diseases. 

This  became  the  habit,  and  it  is  regarded  as  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Hippocrates 
had,  indeed,  recorded  cases  before  them,  but  the  prac- 
tice ceased  with  him.  Trincavelh  and  Valleriola,  how- 
ever, embeUished  their  reports  with  so  redundant  an 
erudition,  that,  in  the  works  of  either,  the  bibliomaniac 
appears  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  rather  than  the 
man  of  careful  observation  and  absolute  truth. 

In  TrincaveUi's  "  Consilia,"  symptoms  are  chiefly 
dwelt  upon,  and  obviously  amplified,  for  the  purpose 
of  exaggerating  the  character  and  intensity  of  the 
disease.  So  also  in  the  "  Enarrationes  "  of  Valleriola  *, 
the  cases  are  so  highly  coloured  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  marvel  of  the  cure,  that  we  are,  in  both 
instances,  irresistibly  led  to  the  inference  that  they 
were  not  faithfully  and  honestly  reported. 

But,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  remarked,  "  they  served  the 
purpose  of  inducing  a  habit  of  observation,  and  of 
directing  the  attention  more  to  facts  than  to  mere 
hypotheses.  In  each  succeeding  age,  we  find  this  plan 
to  have  been  more  generally  adopted,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  been  much  improved  in  its  method ;  so 
that  we  may  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
means  by  which  medical  knowledge  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  in  modern  times."  f 

eating  its  use,  together  with  that  of  blisters,  in  plague ;  whilst  Fa- 
bricius  Campolongo,  Bottoni,  and  Massaria  were  opposed  to  it. 
Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

*  Enarrationes  Medicinales  et  Responsiones.     Lugduni,  1589. 

f  Bostock^s  History  of  Medicine,  chap.  vii. 
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Much  in  the  same  spirit  as  did  each  of  the  above 
authors  comment  on  a  variety  of  diseases,  was  each 
separate  disease  which  then  prevailed  commented  on 
by  a  variety  of  authors ;  and  we  may  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  judgment  of  the  range  and  gravity  of  such 
epidemics  by  the  number  of  writers  who  employed 
their  time  and  talents  in  the  description  of  them. 

The  plague  of  course,  from  its  frequent  recurrence 
and  terrific  fatality,  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  physicians  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  disease : 
some  attributing  it  to  a  general  atmospheric  influence, 
whilst  others,  amongst  whom  we  find  Ambroise  Par^, 
observing  that  it  sometimes  appeared  in  the  finest,  as 
well  as  in  the  most  inclement  seasons,  but  mostly,  if  not 
always,  in  conjunction  with  some  local  and  adequate 
cause,  therefore,  thought  it  was  due  to  some  local 
corruption  of  the  air.  In  every  outbreak  of  the  pes- 
tilence there  was  scope,  as  there  always  is  on  the 
appearance  of  every  epidemic,  for  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion. 

Thus  it  was  that  Syphihs  came  to  be  the  subject  of 
so  many  monographs,  and  that  learned  men  Uke  Gad- 
desden  and  Gordonius  saw  in  the  disorder  that  which 
they  supposed  had  been  imperfectly  described  as  Lepra 
by  the  Greeks  and  Arabs ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine 
that  the  eruptions  which  they  observed,  as  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  venereal  infection,  were 
calculated  to  deceive  more  experienced  men ;  nor  was 
it  until,  one  by  one,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  new  disease  were  described*,  that  they  were  gene- 
rally accepted  as  such. 

*  Massa  indicated  the  corona  veneris ;  Torella  first  directed  at- 
tention  to  the  size  of  the  patches  of  eruption;    -whilst  Fallopius 

E  £   2 
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The  difficulty  was  the  greater,  too,  in  oonsequeooe'i 
one  coininon  term  '*  Leprosy  "  lia\'ing  been  indkcrini- 
nately  upplied  to  tlie  different  forms  of  elephantiask  a 
the  GrcH.»ks  and  saily-lepra  of  the  Arabs^  "as  well « to 
eveiy  other  form  of  chronic  skin-disease,  which  m 
bad  en(3iigh  to  entitle  the  subject  of  it  to  admisaon  ib 
the  liizar-houses  which  were  established  over  Europe, 
where  the  indigent  were  glad  to  get  the  subsistence 
they  provided  at  the  expense  of  being  called  lepers."* 

The  eonfiwion  in  these  cases  is  manifestly  attribut- 
able to  an  inefficient  discrimuiation  of  the  essential 
features  of  each  individual  affection. 

But  in  luiother  scoiu'ge,  which  has  probably  destroyed 
nunc  individuals  than  all  the  various  accidents  inddett- 
Ui\  to  a  maritime  life,  including  naval  warfare,  it  \m 
been  urged  that  tlie  simie  kind  of  confusion,  though  less 
in  degree,  has  arisen  fmm  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
learned  nu^n  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  to  iden- 
tify it  with  a  class  of  ailments  to  which  it  does  not 
rightly  helong.f 

In  1497  Scorbutus,  or  scurvy,  was  the  acknowledged 
cause  of  the  dreadful  havoc  in  the  crew  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  during  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Its  destructive  ravages  continued  for  some  time  after, 
and  the  disease  was  made  the  occasion  of  many  mono- 
graphs, the  earliest  of  which  w^as  by  Krantz,  the  Saxon 
historian,  who  called  it  scurvy.     Hjs  was  followed  by 


pointed  out  the  characteristic  colour  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  "  Ency- 
clographie  dcs  Sciences  Mc^dicales,"  iu-t.  "  Syphilides,"  par  Alp. 
Cazenave,  torn.  xxix.  p.  235. 

♦  Cyclopaidia  of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  "Lepru,''  by  Dr. 
Houghton,  vol.  iii.  p.  2C. 

t  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 
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many  others',  the  chief  of  which  were  collected  o 
published  by  Daniel  Seiinertiis  in  1654. 

Considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailoS 
relative  to  tlie  origin  of  scurvy ;  but  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  it  existed  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
.time  in  Northern  Europe ;  and  the  fact  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  it,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
^extreme  ignorance  of  people  in  matters  appertaining  to 
medicine.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  historians  them- 
Belves  have  been  the  subjects  of  disease  that  we  obtain 
from  them  such  grapliic  and  unequivocal  nan-atives  as 
that  of  Thucydides  couceming  the  plague  of  Athens, 
or  as  that  of  the  Sire  dc  Joinville  relative  to  the 
outbreak  of  scorbutus  in  the  army  of  Charles  lS.f  It 
ie  also  probable  that  some  diversity  may  have  been 
manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  at  different 
periods,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  appeared ;  and  that  other  forms  of 
distempers  may  have  been  taken  for  it  is  very  Ukely, 
seeing  that  tlie  petechial  fever  of  1506  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  it.  As  lately  as  the  banning  of  the 
present  century,  a  dissertation  was  written  on  the 
analogy  of  scorbutus  with  adynamic  or  putrid  fever.J 

Jacques  Cartier,  who  sailed  fiom  St.  Malo  in  May 
1535,  with  110  men,  to  explore  the  coast  of  Newfound- 

*  The  priDcipal  tracts  on  Scorbutus  were  by  BaMuinuR  Konsneuii, 
Jobannia  Echtius,  Johannie  WicniR,  Jobannia  Lan^im,  Salomon 
AJbertUB,  and  Matthteua  Martinua.  AU  these  tracts  were  combined, 
in  one  volnme,  and  published  by  Sennertiis.  He  derives  its  name 
from  the  Sason  gchorboch,  or  scorbuck,  or  schurmuniU,  which 
piiint  to  die  affection  of  the  mouth  as  the  principal  feature  of  the 
diaeaw. 

t  Bee  pp.  196,  197. 

I  Dissertation  sur  I'Annlogie  dti  Scorbiit  avec  In  Fi^vre  Ady- 
namir[ue  (putride),  par  C.  L.  Jourdnnnt.      Van^  1S02, 
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land,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  he  discovered, 
gives  a  most  expressive  account  of  an  iriniption  of 
scurvy  amongst  his  crew  at  Stadacona ;  and  attributes 
it  to  infection  from  tlie  natives,  who  were  siiiTering 
from  it. 

The  disorder  spread  so  rapidly,  that  in  six  weeks- 
eight  of  his  men  had  died,  and  ten  only  remained  free. 
At  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  more  (March  1536), 
twenty-five  had  died,  and  three  only,  including  the 
captain,  continued  sound.  Then,  says  Cartier,  "it 
pleased  God  to  cast  his  pitifnll  eye  upon  us,  and  sent  us 
the  knowledge  of  remedie  of  our  healthes  and  recoveries* 

This  he  learned  from  a  native,  who  informed  him  of 
"the  juice  and  sappe  of  the  leaves  of  a  certaine  tree" 
with  which  he  had  healed  himself,  and  he  informed 
Cartier  that  "  the  vertue  of  the  tree  was  to  heal  any 
other  disease." 

The  tree  they  called  the  Anieda  or  Ilanneda,  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  sassafras. 

The  good  effects  of  the  remedy  were  quickly  visible, 
and,  as  if  to  give  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what 
had  been  told  him,  Cartier  adds,  "  there  were  some  had 
been  diseased  and  troubled  with  the  '  Morbus  Gallicus^ 
foure  or  five  yeares,  and  with  this  drinke  were  clean 
healed.  If  all  the  physicians  of  Montpellier  and 
Lovaine  had  been  there,  with  all  the  drugs  of  Alex- 
andria, they  would  not  have  done  so  nmch  good  in  one 
yeare,  as  that  tree  did  in  six  days,  for  it  did  so  prevail, 
that  as  many  as  used  of  it,  by  the  grace  of  God  reco- 
vered their  healthe."  * 

♦  Hakluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  280.  Loud. 
1810. 

Cartier's  narrative  is  so  graphic,  that  a  condensed  form  of  it  may 
be  interesting  to  the  reader.     "  The  said  unknowen  sicknes,"  says 
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The  earliest  notice  which  we  possess  of  lemon  juice 
as  a  remedy  is  contained  in  the  third  epistle  of  Eons- 
seus,  dated  1564,  wherein  it  appears  that  some  Dutch 
sailors  who  were  suffering  from  scurvy,  and  the  cargo  of 
whose  ship,  on  their  return  from  Spain,  consisted  of 
lemons  and  oranges,  accidentally  discovered  that  their 
use  was  the  means  by  which  they  recovered  their 
health. 

Now  although  scorbutus  is  one  of  the  affections  in 
which  the  sufferer  is  apparently  directed  by  a  sort  of 
instinct  to  the  means  of  cure,  yet  was  the  remedy 
which  proved  so  beneficial  to  Cartier's  men,  and  that 
also  discovered  by  the  Dutch  crew  in  1564,  acquired 
by  perfect  accident,  as  many  of  the  most  valuable 
hygienic  means  have  been,  which  we  are  too  apt  to 

his  translator,  ^^  began  to  spread  itselfo  amongst  us  aflcr  the  strangest 
sort  that  ever  was  eyther  heard  of  or  scene,  insomuch  as  some  did 
lose  all  their  strength,  and  could  not  stand  on  their  feete,  then  did 
their  legges  swel,  their  sinnowes  shriuke  as  blacke  as  any*  cole. 
Others  also  had  all  their  skins  spotted  with  spots  of  blood  of  a 
purple  colour :  then  did  it  ascend  up  to  their  ankels,  knees,  thighes, 
shoulders,  armes,  and  necke ;  their  mouth  became  stincking,  their 
gummes  so  rotten,  that  all  the  flesh  did  fall  off,  even  to  the  roots  of 
the  teeth,  which  did  also  almost  all  fall  out.  On  the  death  of  one 
Philip  Rougemont,  aged  twenty -two,  because  the  sicknesse  was  to 
us  unknowen,  our  cri)taine  caused  him  to  be  ripped,  to  see  if  by 
any  meanes  possible  we  might  know  what  it  was,  and  so  seeke  meanes 
to  save  and  preserve  the  rest  of  the  company.  He  was  found  to 
have  his  heart  white,  but  rotten,  and  more  than  a  quart  of  red  water 
about  it ;  his  liver  was  indifferent  ^re,  but  his  lungs  blacke  and 
mortified ;  his  blood  was  altogether  shrunke  about  the  heart,  so  that 
when  he  was  opened,  great  quantitie  of  rotten  blood  issued  out  from 
about  his  heart ;  his  milt  towards  the  backe  was  somewhat  perished, 
rough  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  against  a  stone.  Moreover,  because 
one  of  his  thighs  was  very  blacke  without,  it  was  opened,  but  within 
it  was  whole  and  sound.  That  done,  as  well  as  we  could,  he  was 
buried." 

E  E  4 
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boast  of  as  inestimable  blessings  conferred  by  science 
upon  mankind. 

But  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly possess  many  other  records  of  the  devasta- 
tions of  this  scourge  during  the  middle  ages ;  for  the 
dried  and  salted  provisions  which  were  used  throughout 
winter  as  the  chief  articles  of  food  by  most  northern 
nations,  our  own  amongst  the  rest,  combined  with  a 
cold  and  damp  climate,  were  the  predisposing  causes 
which,  we  now  know,  exert  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  production  of  the  disease. 

The  miserable  deficiency  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  shown  by  the  historical  fact  that  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Ylil.  '*  that 
any  salads,  carrots,  turnips,  or  other  edible  roots,  were 
produced  in  England.  The  little  of  these  vegetables 
that  was  used  was  formerly  imported  from  Holland  and 
Flanders.  Queen  Catherine,  when  she  wanted  a  salad, 
was  obliged  to  despatch  a  messenger  thither  on  pur- 
pose." * 

The  method  of  tracing  disorders  to  their  terminations, 
and  in  fatal  cases  to  the  tissues  involved  in  the  diseases, 
was  the  means  of  superadding  to  the  knowledge  of 

*  Hume^s  "  History  of  England/'  chap,  xxxiii.  At  a  still  later 
period  (during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth),  a  Mr.  John  Gerard,  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  botany,  reared  and  naturalised  many  plants  and 
vegetables  in  a  large  "  physick  garden  near  his  house  in  Holboum," 
-when  potherbs,  such  as  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  &c.,  were  brought 
from  Holland,  cherries  and  quinces  from  Flanders,  apples  from 
France,  hops  from  tlie  Low  Countries,  small  nuts  from  Spain,  and 
chestnuts  from  Portugal.  But  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Gerard, 
our  ancestors'  tables  soon  ceased  to  be  supplied  by  such  foreign 
conmierce,  and  it  was  discovered  that  cherries,  apples,  pears,  hops,  and 
cabbage  could  be  grown  better  in  England  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.     "  Biographia  Britannica,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  1023,  1024. 
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healthy  anatomy  the  cognizance  of  those  pecuhar 
changes  of  stmcture  which,  as  connected  with  the  re- 
spective distempers  produced  by  them,  constitutes  the 
science  of  pathological  anatomy. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  collateral 
source  of  infonnation  were  clearly  seen  and  rightly 
appreciated  by  Eiistachius,  who  became  one  of  the 
earhest  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  post  viortem 
examinations.  He  represented  to  the  magistracy  the 
benefit  hkely  to  accrue  from  an  investigation  of  all 
pereons  dj-iiig  of  occult  diseases,  to  tlie  end  that  the 
treatment  of  such  affections  might  be  improved.* 

One  of  the  first  and  most  germane  efi'ects  of  these 
researches  was  tlie  acquisition  of  a  more  correct  notion 
of  the  precise  ftmction  of  each  individual  organ  than 
had  been  previously  entertained ;  and  consequently  a 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  significance  of  symp- 
toms, aa  resulting  from  the  disturbance  of  those  func- 
tions. Hence  the  sudden  aspect  of  a  new  branch  of 
medical  science  (semeiology),  which  has  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  those  particular  phe- 
nomena which  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
disease. 

Hippocrates,  it  is  true,  founded  a  system  of  Pro- 
gnostics from  isolated  observations  made  upon  the  sick, 
and  recorded  on  the  votive  tablets  in  the  Asck-pion  of 
Cos.  But  although  he  repudiated  all  existing  theories 
derived  from  the  systems  of  philosophy  wlaich  prevailed 
when  he  lived,  and  based  his  inductions  on  pure  obser- 
vation, yet,  as  Dr.  Enaerius  has  remarked  in  relation 
to  the  book  on  Prognostics,  "  All  attests  the  infancy  of 
the  art ;  many  tilings  are  imperfect,  and  not  unfre- 
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quently  do  we  see  him,  while  in  pursuit  of  truth, 
groping,  as  it  were,  and  proceeding  with  uncertain 
steps,  Hke  men  wandering  about  in  darkness."  * 

Such,  however,  was  the  system  which  Aristotle  and 
Galen  accepted,  but  wliich  d^vindled  and  well-nigh  died 
out,  Hke  every  thing  else  in  the  shape  of  rational  medi- 
cine, during  the  early  and  middle  ages. 

It  is  only  by  taking  into  consideration  such  deca- 
dency that  we  can  comprehend  the  possibility  of  works 
like  that  of  Culpeper  on  Semeiologyf ,  wherein  he  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  "  disclosing  the  rarest  and  deepest 
mysteries  of  Physick,  till  then  lockt  up  and  concealed 
in  unknown  languages,  and  the  determination  of  critical 
days,  by  a  figure  of  eight  or  sixteen  heavenly  houses." 

By  degrees  the  new  system  of  natural  semeiology 
(for  new  it  virtually  was)  gained  over  the.  assent  of 
physicians,  whose  writings  disclose  a  gradual  change 
from  dependence  on  the  arbitrary  dogmas  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  to  the  more  rational  procedure  of 
founding  prognosis  on  correlative  indications. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  this  transition  may 
be  observed  in  the  treatise  of  EdguardusJ,  who  was 
physician  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Eichmond,  in  1532,  wherein 
he  refers  chiefly  to  the  prognosis  of  Galen,  but  specu- 
lates on  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  excrementitious  discharges. 

But  Savonarola  has  generally  the  credit  of  having 

*  Specimen  Historico-Medicum  Inaugiirale  de  Hippocratis  Doc- 
trintl  k  Prognostico  oriundjl.  Lugduni  Batavonim,  1832.  See  also 
The  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates,  by  Francis  Adams,  LL.D. 
vol.  i.  p.  226.     Printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society. 

f  Semeiotica  Uranica ;  or,  an  Astrological  Judgment  of  Diseaseei, 
from  tlie  Decumbiture  of  the  Sick.     By  Nicholas  Culpeper. 

J  De  Indiciis  et  Pnecognitionibus,  Opus  apprim^  utile  Medicis, 
Davido  Edguardo,  Anglo,  Autore.    1532. 
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cfeated  this  new  and  important  handmaid  to  the  lieal- 
ing  art ;  and  his  book  on  tlie  subject,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  treats  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from 
the  pulse,  and  fi-om  the  renal  secretion,  may  be  read  at 
the  present  day  with  great  advantage,  so  marvellously 
sagacious  are  many  of  the  remarks.  Most  of  his  pro- 
gnostic signs  {signa  prognostica),  which  appear  in  fevers, 
he  quotes  from  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  Avi- 
cenna ;  but  in  both  subjects  to  which  I  have  refen*ed, 
although  he  reasons  on  wrong  data,  his  conclusions  are 
correct.* 

In  1596  Jacobus  Albertus  pubUshed  his  treatise  on 
prognosisf  and  diagnosis,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  evi- 
dently he  availed  liimself  of  tlie  knowledge  conferred 

•  "  Pmctica  Canonica,"  JoaDnis  Micbaelis  Savonsrola,  LugduDi, 
1360.  lie  starts  with  Uie  following  proposition  on  the  pulse: 
"  Quod  pi]l8iiB  est  motus  receptaculorum  gcnemlium :  8]>irittiH  cordis 
scilici>t  et  arteTiunuu,  ex  diastole  et  systole  compo^tus,  a  virtute 
vitali  cotnplctMS,  itpiritds  uive  calorie  naturalis  per  aerem  attractum 
ct  per  ipsuui  inutilem  expulsnm  regitivus.  Nam  diastole  sttrac- 
tione,  et  systole  expiilsione  complelur ;  attraliitur  etiim  aer  frigidua 
utiliH  it)  cordis  refrigerinro  ac  caloria,  et  calidua  Docirua  cum 
capnosis  fumis  in  ejus  mundificalionem  expellitur,  ct  ut  Galen 
quidem  inouit,  calorem  ianatum  eventari  pei'  id  sicut  eventatur  ignis 
per  flabellum  et  stringitiir  ejus  accensio  eventatione,  el  squatur 
oontpliixia  ejus.  Quibus  coili^tnr  notuin,  hunc  queni  pulsum  nomi- 
namiiB  duplici  motu  ease  fulcituni,  duplicique  quiete ;  ncque  ipsius 
partem  esaentialem  ease,  qui  aic  pulsus  dictus  est :  quoniam  in  ele- 
valione  arteriie  ad  digitoa  pidaare  videtur."  He  Bpcaka  of  the  urine 
as  tlie  niperfluouE  fluid  of  the  hepatic  Tcius,  generated  with  the  blood, 
and  expelled  fi-om  it  by  the  emnlgejit  veins,  and  bearing  with  it 
indicationa  of  the   nature  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  of  the 

I  "ZIlMEinTIKtf,  sive  Ratio  Dignoscendarum  seclium  male 
afFeetarum,  et  iifiectuura  pricier  nalumm,  Auberto  Jacobo."  In  ihis. 
work  he  boldly  begins  with  the  proposition,  "  Ab  actione  IesA  n 
brum  miilo  aflVctum  cognosci." 
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by  the  anatomists  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  detect  i 
diseased  orgau,  as  well  as  Ut  supply  a  rational  prSi 
gnosis. 

Coyter  and  Donatus,  like  Eustachius,  impressed  up< 
tlie  minds  of  the  magistrates,  the  importance  of  examiil!^ 
ing  the  dead,  and  the  contributions  which  were  made  t 
pathological  anatomy,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
thus  given  for  such  observations,  destroyed  veiy  many 
errora  which  were  entertamed  on  the  authority  of 
Galen*,  and  occa-sioned  tlic  reports  of  Tornamira  on 
renal  concretions  as  well  as  the  cases  recorded  by 
Vesaliiis  and  Fallopius. 

Tliis  phase  of  medical  liistory  is  well  worth  studying, 
if  it  be  but  to  trace  the  various  expedients  which  were 
caught  at,  to  establish  an  indubious  foundation  for  dia? 
gnosis  and  prognosis. 

As  long  as  these  expedients  were  derived  from  pathal 
logical  anatomy,  and  the  functional  disturbances  d«! 
pendent  thereon,  the  nature  of  which  were,  in  eom^ 
degree,  understood  and  appreciated,  the  practice  ■ 
medicine  was  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
improved  ;  but  when  uroscopy  and  the  doctrine  of  theJ 
pulse  (ars  sphygmica)  were  relied  on  for  determlniMJ 
the  nature  and  probable  issue  of  disease,  we  can  we! 
estimate  the  soUcitude  of  physicians  in  their  groping 
after  truth. 

Still  more  vague  and  fanciful  were  tlie  notions  i 
those  who  espoused  the  old  Platonic  superstition  i 
numbers,  as  potential  entities  in  conti-olling  the  coui 
of  disease.     Yet  some   there  were,  men  of  no  \^ 
note  it  is  trae,  who  attributed  to  the  seventh,  fourteentl 


'  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  HI. 
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and  twenty-first  days  the  character  of  turning  points,  or 
critical  periods,  rather  as  pertaining  to  the  number 
BCven,  than  as  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  distemper. 
Jerome  Cardan  was  most  ingenious  in  this  resjject, 
dividing  and  niultipljing  the  days  of  the  year  until  be 
attained  a  number  derived  from  seven ;  for  which 
veiy  unintethgible  reason  he  invested  the  seventh  day 
witli  a  peculiar  virtue  ;  and  Amatus  Lusitanus,  of  Por- 
tugal, shai-ed  in  the  belief.  With  something  more  of  a 
reason,  Augustin  Nisso,  in  his  work  ou  the  subject, 
explained  the  iufluence  of  critical  days  on  astronomical 
data,  and  gained  many  proselytes  to  his  doctrine. 

The  renal  secretion  lias,  at  all  times,  conunanded  a 
considerable  share  of  attention  among  medical  prac- 
titioners. It  was  a  favourite  means  by  whicli  the 
Saracenic  physicians  arrived  at  their  prognosis,  and 
it  was  very  genei-ally  used  for  the  same  object  in  Uie 
eixteeuth  century,  when  many  works  on  uroscopy  were 
wi'itten ;  those  by  Bmder,  Sylvianus,  Vallesius,  and 
Fabricius  being  the  principal.  In  Geimany,  it  was 
so  entirely  depended  on,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
court  physician  to  inspect  the  royal  secretion  eveiy 
morning.  But,  wlieq  we  consider  the  complex  nature 
of  the  urine,  the  ready  manner  in  wliich  its  constituent 
parts  undergo  mutual  decomposition,  and  the  fact,  too, 
that  absolutely  nothing  was  known  of  the  true  che- 
mical constitution  of  that  fluid,  we  can  only  marvel 
at  the  accurate  observations  recorded  in  the  "  Pi-oguo- 
stikon "  of  Hippocrates,  tlic  treatise  on  "  Crises  "  by 
Galon,  and  the  other  works  above  alluded  to. 

Others  regarded  the  pulse  as  the  absolute  guide  to  a 
correct  prognosis,  and  a  long  controversy  was  nuiin- 
taincd  between  tlie  champions  of  uroscopy,  and  those 
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of  the  ars  sphygmica* ;  but  the  knowledge  derive) 
from  both  was  so  entirely  empirical,  and  the  I 
tical  use  of  the  pulae  so  essentially  erroneousf,  thi 
nothing  but  the  most  feithfiil  observation,  and  trnli  ' 
record  of  facts,  can  account  for  the  favourable  ini 
wliich  the  above  doctrines  exercised  on  the  practice  ( 
physic. 

As  great  an  impetus  was  given  to  surgery  as  to  n 
cine  by  the  researches  of  the  anatomists ;  for  up  to  t 
sixteenth  century  Albucasis  and  Guy  de  Chauliac  c 
tjnued  to  be  revered  as  the  infallible  authorities  of  t 
art ;  and,  with  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  huj 
structure  which  was  possessed  up  to  tliat  period,  i 
not  surprising  that  all  im[>ortant  operations  were  un( 
taken  with  great  dread  by  sui^eous,  and  followed,  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases,  by  fatal  results  to  the 
patient's. 

We  have  seen,  for  instance,  how  the  Norsini  family 
of  Milan,  and  the  Colota  in  France,  acquired  fame  from 
their  operations  for  stone  ;  and  how,  immediately  after 
Montagnana  published  his  work  ou  anatomy,  the  opera- 
tion was  made  more  simple  and  less  fatal  Eventually 
the  exclusive  performance  of  it  was  desti^oyed  by 
Johatmis  de  Eomani  and  Marianus  Sanctus. 

The  fallacious  idea,  too,  that  gun-sliot  wounds  were 
poisonous,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  dispelled  by  Par^ 
and  Maggius  of  Bologna.  Par^,  it  is  true,  stumbled  on 
the  truth  by  a  lucky  accident ;    but  Maggius  (hspeUed 

"  Tlie  princifial  writers  on  the  pulse  during  the  sixteenth  ccnttiry 
were  jEgiditis,  Clementinus,  Clauaa,  CorduB,  Strutliiua,  Bota!,  wad 
Mercatna. 

t  The  Galenic  dogma  of  the  use  of  the  pulse,  which  was  auppoaed 
to  lie  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  to  remove  tlie  ejcceas  of 
s  matter  Irom  the  blood,  was  still  believed  i) 
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the  error  by  showing  that  the  elementary  parts  of  pow- 
der were  not  poisonous,  and  that  the  ball,  not  being  hot, 
Gould  neither  burn  nor  poison*  ;  w^hereupon  he  sug- 
gested a  more  rational  practice,  which  Par^  adopted 
and  carried  out. 

Both  theory  and  practice  were  accepted  by  the  chief 
surgeons  of  that  period ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
Carcano  Leone,  professor  of  surgery  at  Pavia,  Felix 
Wurz  in  Germany,  Eanchin  at  Montpellier,  and  Guille- 
meau  in  Paris,  established  the  more  rational  treatment 
of  gun-shot  wounds. 

Surgeons  were  no  longer  concentrated  in  one 
country ;  for,  wherever  anatomical  knowledge  ex- 
tended, there  an  improved  system  of  sm'gery  was  sure 
to  follow ;  so  that,  as  Portal  has  remarked  f,  wherever  a 
surgical  chair  was  established,  a  celebrated  professor 
was  at  hand  to  occupy  it. 

In  Italy,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjoined 
list;};,  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  abounded ;  whilst 

•  "  De  Sclopetorum  et  Bombardarum  Vulnenun  Curatione 
Liber."  Bononise,  1552.  On  this  subject  it  is  curious  and  in- 
teresting to  read  some  arguments  whicli  have  been  used  to  sustain 
one  fallacy  by  means  of  another.  Ferri,  for  instance,  a  surgeon  of 
some  repute  at  Naples,  maintained  that  gun-shot  wounds  must 
necessarily  be  poisonous,  because  tlie  very  wind  of  balls  is  some- 
times as  fatal  as  the  balls  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  venom- 
ous vapours  which  they  carry  with  them.  See  Ferri,  "  Sclopetor. 
Vulnerum,"  p.  988. 

•f  Portal,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

J  The  principal  surgeons  in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
were  Jean  de  Vigo,  Marianus,  Blondus,  Bologninus,  Maggius,  Fer- 
rius.  Rota,  Varolius,  Andreas  k  Cruce,  Ferrara,  Boschus,  Monta- 
gnana,  Gavasseti,  and  Tagliacozio.  In  France  the  most  celebrated 
were  Tagault,  HouUier,  Franco,  Chaumet,  Gourmelin,  Joubert,  In- 
nocent, Pinneau,  Par6,  Pigray,  and  Guillemeau.  In  Spain,  Fragoao, 
Arcteus,  Leon,  Alcasar,  and  Mercado,  who  was  also  famous  as  a  phjr- 
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in  France,  where  there  was  uo  lack  of  able  men,  the  c 
bickerings  which  we  have  recorded  between  the  i 
rtirgiens   de   Robe  Loiiffue,  or  the    College    de   Sai 
Come,  and    the  Chiruryieiis  de  Robe   Courte,  or  1 
barber-surgeons,  of  whom  Pare  was  the  illustrious  chi«l 
still  continued.     These  squabbles  appear  to  have  t 
ratlier  excited  than  discouraged  by  the  members  of  tl 
faculty  of  medicine,   who   viewed  witli  jealousy  1 
enacUneuts  which  had  established  the  College  of  Su 
geous  a  part  of  the  University  *,  and  the  pretensiona  i 
its  members  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Cliancellcn 
hence  the  physicians  have  been  accused  of  affecting  t 
extend  the  hand  of  fi-iendsliip  to  the  weaker  body,  1 
more  effectually  to  keep  down  both.f 

In  Germany,  where  the   alliance  of  surgeons  wid 
barbers  existed  as  it  did  in  other  countiiea,  tlie  schoi 
of  surgery  was  still  iu  its  infancy,  although  in  advai 
of  the  rest  of  Northern  Europe.    Surgeons  were  held  j 
low  estimation  by  the  pubUc,  probably  in  couaequei 
of  the  above  relationship  ;  for  it  was  considered  a  < 
grace  to  have  descended  from  a  barber.J 

rician.     Atnatus  Lusitaniia  ilourialied  and  acqnircl  great  r^nowa  S 
Portugal ;  Fienua  and  Forent  in  }Io!land  ;    Langiua,  Wurziua,  I 
liflh,  and  Jordan  in  Germany  ;  Ruef  in  Switzerland  ;   and  Thom 
Ticary  in  England. 

•  Girodat,  p.  210. 

I  Ibid.  p.  183. 

t  It  is  a   curioua  fact   that   surgery  dioiild   hnvo  bfen 
neglected  in  Germany,  seeing  that  tliere  were  many  souk 
cation  open  to  tie  German  students.     As  e-arly  as  the  thirleei 
century  the  UniversitieB  of  Prague  and  Vienna  were  establixhed 
and  in  the  fifteenth,  the  Universities  of  Erfiirt,  Leipzig,  Ingolsl 
Tubingen,  Louvain,  and  Upsal  were  founded  and  endowed. 
cording  to  Meiners,  tJiere  were  4000  teocheni  nnd  students  iu 
in  1409.     The  University  of  Leipzig  was  very  jxipular  from  1 
Uyiuning:   and  at  Louvain  in  1570  there  were  8000  Bludents. 


TALIAC0TIU8. 

With  a  few  words  on  one  more  indivitlual,  we  i 
bring  tliid  part  of  our  subject  to  a  conclusion.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  Vincent  Vianeus,  wlio  first  prac- 
tised the  art  of  restoring  lost  noses  and  tips  by  means 
of  portions  of  flesh,  whicli  he  transplanted  from  the 
arms  of  bis  patients ;  eo  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the  origi- 
nator of  plastic  surgery. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Gaspar  Tagliacozio,  or,  as 
he  is  better  known  in  this  country,  Taliacotius,  a  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Bologna,  resumed  the  operation  of 
Vianeus,  and  eo  popular  did  it  become,  that  Eanchin 
and  Par6  refer  to  it  with  approbation.  In  a  most 
ingenious  manner,  Tahacotius  prepared  the  skin  of  the 
fore-arm  of  his  patient,  and  engrafted  it  on  the  seat  of 
the  old  nose ;  but  this  form  of  operation  has  been 
sui>erseded  by  what  is  called  the  Indian  method,  which 
consists  in  taking  the  skin  from  the  forehead. 

For  this  operation,  however,  a  statue  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Itahan  surgeon  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Bologna,  which  represents  hjm  with  a  nose  in  his 
hand. 

The  operation  gave  lise  to  a  somewhat  indecorous 
verse  in  Butler's  poem  of  Hudibras  *,  in  consequence  of 
an  anecdote  of  Van  Helraont  to  show  the  influence  of 
sympathy.  A  gentleman  at  Brussels,  he  says,  had  a 
new  nose  made  for  him  by  Tahacotius  from  the  arm  of 
a  Bolognese  porter ;  and  about  thirteen  months  after- 
wards, as  he  was  walking  in  Brussels,  the  nose  suddenly 

it  appears  that  the  great  scat  of  Icamiog  was  Italy ;  for  wq  are  ia- 
fonned  that  so  late  as  ]5G4  there  were  200  German  students  at  the 
University  of  Padua.  See  "  Gescbichte  der  Entstehung  und  Ent- 
wickeluiig  dtr  hohen  Schuleo  unsen  Erdtheils,  von  C.  Meineis." 
GOttingen,  1802. 

•  Canto  i.  HniM  2S1-286. 
VOU  I.  F  F 
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became  cold,  and  dropped  off,  at  the  very  instant  at 
Avhich  the  porter  died  in  Bologna. 

Unfortunately  for  the  anecdote,  Taliacotiiis  never 
attempted  to  transfer  the  skin  of  one  man  to  the  body 
of  anotlier ;  but  took  it  from  the  arm  of  his  patient, 
which  he  apphed  and  fixed  to  the  face  by  means  of  a 
particular  dress,  as  represented  in  the  sixth  and  four- 
teenth plates  of  his  work  * :  the  manner  of  fixing  it 
is  represented  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  seventeenth 
plates ;  and  his  instruments  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth. 

Nevertheless,  Irvyng,  an  EngUsh  writer,  testifies  to 
the  truth  of  Van  Helmont's  anecdote  by  asserting  that 
he  had  ^  heard  it  from  a  doctor  of  physick,  a  friend  of 
his,  who  did  swear  it  deeply,  that  himself  was  an  eye- 
witness of  it."  f 

♦  Taliacotius  (Gaspar),  Cheirurgia  nova  de  Narium,  Anrium, 
Labiorumque  Defectu  per  insitionem  cutis  ex  htunero  aarciendo. 
Francof.  1598. 

t  Medicina  Magnetica ;  or,  the  rare  and  wonderful  Art  of  caring 
by  Sympathy.  C.  de  Iryngio,  Chirurgo  Medicine  in  the  Annie. 
1656. 


MEDICISE    AND   SDBOEBT   IN    ENGLAND    DUBINCI    THE    SIXTEENTH 
OBNTTJBT. — BOSICRUCIANS. 

Until  the  reign  of  Hemy  Vi  IT.,  the  powers  of  the 
clergy  over  tlie  raetlical  profession  were  formally  recog- 
nised by  parUamentary  enactments,  and  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  a  doctor  of  divinity  perform  the 
duties  appertaining  to  a  physician.  Nor  was  this  rela- 
tionship between  orthodox  Christianity  and  medical 
skill  repudintcd  by  Henry  himself  until  the  year  1518. 
In  the  Parliament  which  assembled  on  tlie  4th  of 
February,  1512,  an  act  was  passed,  proliibiting,  under 
a  penalty  of  five  pounds  per  month,  any  person  to 
practise  physic  or  surgery  in  or  within  seven  miles  of 
London,  unless  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  London  or 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  four  Doctors  of  Phytic  or 
expert  surgeons,  or  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
imless  approved  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  liis 
\4car-general.* 

•  Stat.  3  Henry  VIII.  c.  11.  The  following  ia  tlie  preamble  to 
the  act  by  which  the  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  third  year 
of  hJB  reign,  conferred  the  Hupreme  ftinction  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
hishopi,  HB  the  chiefs  of  the  &cu]ty  of  medicine  : — 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  science  and  cunning  of  phyaick  and  snrgery 
(to  the  perfect  knowledge  whereof  be  requinite  both  great  learning 
and  ripe  experience)  is  daily  within  this  realm  exercised  by  a  great 
multitude  of  ignorant  persons,  of  whom  the  greater  part  have  no  man- 
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The  liist  clause  ordained  that  this  decree  should 
be  prejutlicial  to  either  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  that  surgeons  should  be  comprised  in 
the  act  as  physicians,  to  protect  them  &om  the  mis- 
chief of  ignorant  persons  presuming  to  exercise  sm-gery. 

The  above  statute  continued  in  force  until  the  14th 
and  15th  of  the  same  king's  reign,  at  which  period  the 
charter  granted  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  same  (1518) 
by  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  Wolscy  and  six  eminent 
physicians,  three  of  whom  belonged  to  the  king's  own 
person,  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament. 

From  that  time  tiic  practice  of  pliysic  in  England 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  and  became 
an  independent  pi-ofession,  although  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  still  retains  the  power  of  conferring  medical 
degrees,  and  exercised  tlie  prerogative  in  1827.* 

The  charter,  togetlier  with  the  privileges  specified 
therein,  have  been  already  described,  and  I  have       ~ 


ner  of  insiglit  in  the  same,  nor  in  any  otLer  kind  of  learning 
also  can  no  letters  on  the  boolt,  so  ftir  fortli  that  common  arttiiccre,  aa 
Bmitha,  weavers,  and  women,  boldly  and  accijBtomtibly  take  upon 
them  great  oiirea  and  things  of  great  difficulty ;  in  the  which  they 
partly  uae  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply  such  medicines  unto 
the  diseaee  as  be  very  noisoua  and  notliing  meet  therefore,  to  ilie 
high  displeasure  of  God,  great  infiimy  to  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous 
hurt,  damage,  and  destnietjon  of  many  of  the  king's  liege  peopl*% 
more  especially  of  theia  that  cannot  discern  tJie  uncunning  from  the 
cunning."  It  wa«  therefore  by  tlie  authority  of  that  Purlioment 
enacted,  "  Thiit  no  person  within  the  City  of  London,  nor  within 
seven  miles  of  the  some,  should  take  upon  him  to  exercise  and 
occupy  as  a  physician  or  sui^enn,  except  he  be  iirst  examined, 
approved,  and  admitted  by  the  Bishop  of  London  or  the  Dean  of 
Paul's  for  the  time  being,  calling  to  him  or  them  four  doctors  of 
phyiuck,  and  for  surgery  other  exjiert  peraons  in  that  fiiculty,"  &c. 

•  In  1827  Sir  Charles  Clarke  received  his  degree  of  iilS>.  from 
the  palace  of  Lnmbeth, 
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only  to  sliow  how  the  authority,  which  has  such  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  present  condition  of  tlie 
English  pliysician,  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

At  the  very  beginning,  however,  we  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  authentic  information,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  earliest  annals 
of  the  college.  But  the  loss  was  supplied  so  far  as  his 
memory  would  serve  him,  by  Caius  of  whom  we  liave 
already  spoken,  as  having  received  his  early  education 
at  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  studied  medicine  at  Padua, 
and  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Bologna. 

According  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  he  went  abroad 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  when  only  a  student  he 
is  said  to  have  read  lectures  on  the  works  of  Aristotle 
in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  resided  with 
Vesalius  some  eight  or  nine  months ;  during  which 
time  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
his  celebrated  companion.*  On  his  return  to  this 
country  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  medicine  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  after  practising  a  short  time  at  Shrewsbury 
and  Norwich,  he  was  summoned  by  Henry  Vill.  to 
deliver  anatomical  lectures  to  the  surgeons  in  their  own 
hall,  very  shortly  after  their  incorporation  in  1540.f 

In  1547  Caius  was  admitted  a  Pellow  of  the  College 
of  Physidans ;  he  next  passed  through  tlie  several 
offices  of  consiUarius,  censor,  registrar,  and  treastu'er, 
and  in  1555  was  elected  president;  an  appointment 
which  he  held  upwards  of  seven  successive  years.;}; 


•  Gold-Headed  Cane,  p.  91. 

t  Ibid. 

j  "  Annalea  a  Collegio  concliUi  ac  coDiitiruto  Jo.  Caio."     "  Caius 

enjcpyed  the  dignity  of  court  physician  during  tlie  three  HucceaiTe 

reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Miuy,  and  EUzabedi.     Being  in  great  iavour 

willi  Mary,  lie  obtained  from  her  majesty  a  licence  to  advnncc  Gon- 

K  y  3 
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He  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  college  riglita  a 
privileges  whenever  a  question  was  raised  concerning 
them,  and  in  all  proceedings  against  empmcs  and  un- 
licensed individuals,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  enter- 
tained of  his  unceasing  energy  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

The  authority  of  the  college  had  manifestly  been 
exercised  before,  for  we  read  in  the  "  Annals,"  that  hi 
1543,  under  the  presidency  of  Edward  Wotton,  two 
men,  named  John  Wisdam  and  John  Lyster,  were  sued 
for  practising  physic  against  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
and  judgment  was  given  against  them.*  In  the  same 
year,  the  decrees  of  the  college,  relating  to  the  morality 
and  honourable  conduct  of  its  fellows  and  licentiates, 
were  read  in  public.    We  may  infer  also,  that  the 

ville  Hall  into  a  college,  which  he  endowed  with  several  estates  for 
the  maintenance  of  three  fellows  and  twen^  scbolars  (1557),  and 
his  name  utill  gives  the  title  to  the  eolluge.  He  died  in  1573,  aged 
sixty-three  years,  and  on  his  monument  ie  the  laconic  inscripdoD, 
'  Fui  Caius.'  " — Lives  of  Britigh  Physicians,  Famili/  Library. 

•  In  Dr.  Goodall'fl  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians "  (p,  306)  we  have  the  following  narrative  :  "  In  the 
fourth  year  of  King  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  in  the  month  of  Septembtr, 
one  Grig,  a  poulterer  of  Surrey  (taken  among  the  people  for  a  pro- 
phet in  curing  of  divers  diBeases  by  words  and  prayers,  Ac.),  was, 
by  command  of  tlie  Earl  of  Warwick  and  others  of  the  council,  set 
on  a  scaffold  in  the  town  of  Croidon,  in  Surrey,  with  a  paper  on  his 
breast,  wherein  was  written  his  deceitfull  and  hypocritical  dealings; 
and  after  that,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  set  on  a  pillory  in 
Southwark,  being  then  our  Lady  fair  tlierc  kept,  and  the  mayor  of 
London,  with  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  riding  tlirough  the  fiiir,  the 
said  Grig  asked  them  and  ail  the  citizens  forgiveness." 

"Of  the  like  counterfeit  physician  (snith  Stow)  have  I  noted  to 
be  set  on  horseback,  his  face  to  the  horse-tail,  tlie  same  tail  in  his 
hand  as  a  bridle,  a  collar  of  jordans  about  his  neck,  a  whetstone 
on  hia  breast,  and  so  led  through  the  city  of  London,  with  ringilig  — 
of  hasons,  and  banished." 
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power  to  examine  drugs  in  apothecaries'  shops  was 
duly  exerted,  seeing  tliat  bad  medicines  were  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  in  presence  of  the  censors,  in 
the  market-place  (aperto  foro)  of  Westnunster.  It  was 
moreover  ordained,  probably  in  conformity  with  the 
lingering  influence  of  tiie  clergy,  that  the  fellows  should 
receive  the  sacrament  three  times,  at  least,  in  every 
year. 

But,  no  sooner  was  Caius  president,  than  we  find 
several  "  practisers  of  pliysick  "  were  examined  by  the 
college,  and  found  so  unfit  for  the  practice  of  the  art, 
that  they  were  rejected.  Many  empirics  were  admo- 
nished, fined,  and  imprisoned  •  ;  and,  the  more  effec- 
tually to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  Caiua 
addressed  an  appeal  to  justices,  mayors,  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
constables,  and  others,  exhorting  them  to  coinmit  to 
prison  offenders  against  the  college  laws ;  "  men  who 
were  wandrying  about  the  country  with  chaungeable 
names  and  false  medicines,  to  the  gret  abus,  decejiie 
of  the  kynge's  people,  and  loase  of  goods  and  ly\'es  of 
the  same."  f 

In  the  year  1555,  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
reproved  in  a  letter  from  Caius,  to  which  tlie  common 
seal  of  the  college  was  attached,  for  having  conferred 
on  Simon  de  Ludford,  a  seller  of  drugs,  and  David 
Lawton,  a  coppersmith,  the  d(^ree  of  bachelor  of  meth- 
ciue ;  both  having  been  rejected  by  the  censors  of  the 
college  in  1552,  and  Lawton  a  second  tune  in  May 
1555.J     Hereupon  a  warm  discassion  ensued,  the  Col- 

•  Annales,  20tli  May,  1555. 

■f  The  above  appeal  was  drawn  up  poreitant  to  the  acts  of  Pnr- 
liaiuent,  and  judgment  of  the  most  learned  Ka-ital  imd  ^V'aipole, 
Btrjeanta-at-law,  and  Sir  Robert  Brook,  Lord  Cliief  Jlistice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.      See  Goodall,  p.  31)9.  %  Page  271. 
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lege  of  Physicians  justly  feeling  itself  aggrieved  in  that 
two  ignorant  men  had  been  partially  removed  from  its 
juiisdiction  by  being  admitted  graduates  of  Oxford. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  resolved,  and  approved  by 
the  Ciiancellor  of  the  University,  for  the  purix)se  of 
insuring  an  adequate  amount  of  knowledge  in  all 
candidates  for  medical  degrees,  that  they  should  be 
examined  in  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  in 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  medicine. 

"  Surgeons  and  apothecaries  were  prohibited  the 
practising  of  pliysic ;  and  the  latter  required  that  they 
should  not  divulge  the  names  of  medicines,  nor  deliver 
physicians'  bills  to  the  patients,  tliey  often  proving  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  them."* 

Queen  Mary,  in  1557,  reverting  to  an  act  passed  by 
Henry  VULi.,  charging  physicians  to  examine,  yearly, 
the  drugs  of  apothecaries,  and  to  bum  and  destroy 
all  such  as  they  sliould  find  unwholesome  and  corrupt, 
confirmed  that  act,  and  gave  additional  power  to  the 
president,  comitia,  and  fellows,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  indiscriminate  sale  of  noxious  drugs  and 
poisons,  t 

In  contemplating  tliis  state  of  things,  it  ia  necessary 
to  remember  that  both  surgeons  and  apothecaries  were 
generally  uneducated  men.  The  former  were  incorpo- 
rated vrith  barbers  by  Henry  Vlll-  in  1540,  and  the 
latter,  who  were  generally  grocers  in  England,  as  tliey 
were  pastrycooks  in  France  and  GerniaTiy,  were  made 
one  corporate  body  vrith  grocers  by  James  I.,  in  the 
foiui;h  year  of  his  reign.  J 


•  Goodall,  p.  310. 

t  Vide  Annals,  p.  34;  see  also  Goodall's  Hist.  pp.  311,  312. 

t  Goodall's  Hiat.    pp.    20,    119.       The  surgeons,  according! 
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But  in  reading  the  acts  of  incorporation,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  otlier  evideiice,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  both 
classes,  there  were  men  of  preeminent  talent.  In  the 
act  "  for  barbers  and  surgeons,"  it  is  expressly  stated, 
"  forasmuch  as  ivithiu  the  city  of  London,  where  men  of 
great  experience,  as  well  in  speculation  as  in  practice 
of  the  science  and  faculty  of  surgery,  be  abiding  and 
inhabiting,  and  have  ^more  commonly  the  dayly  exer- 
cise and  expeiience  of  the  same  science  of  surgery  than 
is  had  or  used  within  any  parts  of  this  realm,"  &c. 
And  the  act  of  James  especially  signalises  114  of  his 
"  natural  subjects,"  as  learned  in  the  faculty  or  mystery 
of  pharmacy. 

In  the  first  act,  moreover,  the  surgeon  is  distin- 
guished from  the  barber,  the  latter  being  prohibited 
the  use  of  a  surgery  for  the  letting  of  blood,  or  any 
other  tiling  belonging  to  surgery  (drawing  of  teeth  only 
excepted) ;  so  also  in  the  second  act,  are  apothecaries 
made  distinct,  and  separated  from  grocers,  and  a  dis- 
tinct clause  is  hitroduced,  forbidding  a  grocer  to  keep 
an  apotliecary's  shop. 

The  association  therefore  was  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  a  noble  lord  with  a  city  guild  at  the  present 
day,  and  just  as  congruous.  But  what  concerns  us 
most  is  the  fact  that  the  arts  of  surgery  and  pharmacy 
improved  by  slow  degrees ;  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  common  sense  of  the  practitioners  in  these 
respective  crafts,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  higher 
tone  and  more  extended  course  of  education  than  had 
previously  been  adopted.  Their  interruptions  were 
less  frequent  also  by  reason  of  acts  passed  in  the  fifth 


Dr.  Andrews,  associated   themselTes  with  barbers  in   England 
1506.     See  Dr.  Henry's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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and  fourteenth  years  of  Henry,  exempting  physicians 
and  surgeons  from  bearing  arms,  serving  on  inquests, 
or  juries,  "  because  of  the  continual  service  and  attend- 
ance that  they  daily  and  nightly,  at  all  hours  and  times, 
gave  to  the  king's  U^e  people." 

An  additional  source  of  knowledge  was  conferred  by 
Elizabeth  on  physicians  and  surgeons  in  a  '^  Charter  for 
Anatomies,"  whereby  it  was  depreed  that  all  felons 
executed  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  were  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  science  of  medicine. 

Great  facilities  were  thus  given  to  Caius,  w^ho,  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  he  had  developed 
in  Italy,  added  greatly  to  his  own  reputation  by  in- 
creasing that  of  the  surgeons,  to  whom  he  continued 
to  lecture  for  nearly  twenty  years.* 

Curious  enough,  however,  this  very  improvement  of 
the  surgeons  engendered  certain  jealousies  and  bicker- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  physicians,  so  that,  in  spite  of 
the  best  intentions  and  highest  motives,  the  frailty  of 
human  nature  stepped  in  to  mar  the  harmony  which 
existed  in  a  less  auspicious  state  of  things. 

Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  physicians  and  surgeons  as  to  whether  the 
latter  might  administer  internal  remedies  in  sciatica 
and  various  other  similar  diseases  and  wounds.  Caius 
was  summoned,  as  president  of  the  college,  to  appear 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Queen's  delegates,  when 
he  defended  the  college  rights  so  learnedly,  and  so 
strenuously  pointed  out  the  illegaUty  of  the  practice  of 
the  surgeons  (though  they  were  supported  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and  others), 

*  Gold-Headed  Cane,  p.  92. 
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tlmt  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  the  surgeons  so  to  practise.* 

This  conduct  not  only  made  him  notorious,  but 
brought  on  him  many  enemies  ;  and  Shakspeare  selected 
his  name  for  the  ridiculous  Freacli  doctor  in  the  comedy 
of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  resentment  for 
his  excess  of  zeaLf 

But  he  was  not  singular  in  his  alacrity  to  uphold 
the  hououi-  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  college  generally  against  persons  who 
infringed  on  the  privileges,  as  well  as  against  empirics 
who  violated  the  laws,  were  numerous  during  the  reign 
of  Eli2abeth. 

It  has  been  the  fasliion  to  make  light  of  the  erudi- 
tion of  the  early  members  of  the  college,  and  to  attri- 
bute to  the  pride  of  autliority  more  than  to  the  love  of 
science  the  motive  by  which  they  wore  prompted  to 
adjust  professional  affairs ;  to  impute,  in  short,  the 
appetite  for  persecution  rather  to  selfishness  or  conceit 
than  to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  advancing  the  general 
welfare  of  society. 

If,  however,  the  works  of  the  English  authors  which 
have  been  quoted  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ivi'iters  were  by  no  means  so  deficient  in  know- 
ledge, however  mucli  they  may  have  been  in  resources  ; 
and  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  cases  of  proceedings 
against  unqualified  practitioners,  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  medical  aid  was  commonly 
administered,  than  any  more  general  description ;  it 

•  Family  Library,  "  Lives  of  British  Physicians."  Ouub  died  in 
1573.  According  to  Dr.  Andrews,  towards  the  cIobc  of  his  life  he 
was  greatly  tcnzed  and  peijilexcd  concerning  n-ligious  matters. 
Andrewa'a  "History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

t  Family  Library,  "  Lives  of  British  Physicians." 
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will  be  made  evident  too  that  the  incentive  to  app« 
to  the  law  in  every  case,  was  the  safety  and  welfare  ti 
the  queen's  subjects,  as  well  as  the  honour  and  pn 
perity  of  the  profession. 

Such  was  manifest  in  the  prosecution  of  an  Italian, 
named  Sylva,  who  was  first  examined  and  rejected  by 
the  whole  college,  in  consequence  of  his  egregious 
ignorance,  and  he  was  subsequently  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  having  killed  one  person,  and  inflicted 
"much  apparent  hurt  to  many  other  of  the  queen's 
subjects,"  * 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Kennix,  in  whose 
behalf  a  letter  was  sent,  by  the  queen's  command,  from 
Sir  Francis  Walaingham,  Secietary  of  State,  signifj-iiig 
tliat  it  was  her  majesty's  pleasure  the  poor  woman 
should  be  permitted  qiuetly  to  practise  her  small  talent, 
and  minister  to  the  curing  of  diseases  and  wounds  by 
means  of  certain  simples,  in  the  appUcation  whereof  it 
was  thought  God  had  given  her  an  especial  knoivledge 
to  the  benefit  of  the  [joorer  sort,  and  chiefly  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  her  impotent  husband,  &c. 

The  president  {Dr.  Giflarde)  and  college  replied : 
"  That  the  especial  knowledge  referred  to  was  a  weak- 
ness and  insufficiency  ratlier  to  be  pitied  of  all,  than 
envied  of  them  or  maintained  of  others ;  and  that 
as  there  ought  to  be  no  one  thing  more  allowable  in 
his  honour's  eyes  than  the  preservation  of  wholesome 
laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  and  laudable  orders, 
but  also  the  greatest  ornament  and  beauty  of  a  com- 
monwealth; they  wei-e  of  opinion  that  the  dUigent 
care  which  they  had,  and  were  bound  to  have,  over 
the  health  and  life  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  the  dutiful 


•  Goodall's  HJBlory. 
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ri^yard  tliey  bore  to  the  maintenance  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  the  strait  band  of  oath  and  conscience, 
were  of  greater  weight  than  they  could  release  them- 
Belves  of  at  pleasure  ;  and,  therefore,  most  respectfully 
refused  to  suffer  either  her  or  any  other  unqualified 
persons  to  intrude  themselves  into  so  great  and  dan- 
gerous a  vocation,  not  only  againet  good  order,  privi- 
lege, and  conscience,  but  ako  to  the  evident  danger  of 
tl\e  life  and  health  of  Buch  of  her  majesty's  most  loving 
subjects  as  might,  be  abused  by  their  notorious  and 
wilful  ignorance."* 

In  the  case  of  foreign  physicians,  and  of  Englislimen 
who  liad  taken  their  degrees  in  foreign  universities, 
it  was  enacted,  that  such  men  shoidd  incorporate  in 
one  of  our  own  universities  before  they  could  be 
admitted  as  fellows  of  the  college,  so  as  to  take  a  share 
in  the  government  of  it.  They  might,  however,  by 
undergoing  an  exainuiation,  practise  as  pei-missi,  or 
hceutiates,  to  the  end  that  their  talents  might  be  used 
for  their  own  advantage  and  the  pubhc  good.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  statute  was  taken  advantage  of  by  many 
physicians,  who  either  associated  themselves  with  an 
English  univerBity,  and  subsequently  became  fellows  of 
the  college,  or  simply  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation, and  were  admitted  to  some  of  the  privileges  of 
the  college  as  licentiates. 

This  latter  provision  may,  in  some  degree,  acj^oimt 
for  the  fact  mentioned  by  Huber,  that  medical  studies, 
such  as  they  were,  esta-anged  themselves  from  the  imi- 
versities,  and  the  few  efforts  made  for  a  revival  of 
them  only  prove  by  their  failure  how  unfavourable 
was  the  academic  soil  and  atmosphere  of  England  at 


•  Annals  of  the  Colkge;  see  also  Goodall,  pp.  SIS,  318. 
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that  particular  time* ;  it  was  not,  however,  the  inti 
tion  of  the  founders  of  the  college  to  oppose  themseln 
to  the  universities. 

The  medical  education  obtainable  in  Italy  was  ini 
nitely  superior  to  that  wliich  could  be  obtained  in 
England,  and  hence  the  fashion,  which  we  have  referred 
to,  of  going  abroad  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  but  when 
the  taste  for  Uterature  extended  itself  into  England, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  professors ;  and,  as  early  as 
1508,  we  are  informed  by  Wood,  in  his  "Annals  of 
Oxford  University,"  that  a  certain  Antonius  Alazardua 
from  MontpeUier  gave  lectures  on  medicine  with  much 
success;  and  again,  in  1575,  the  same  author  men- 
tions a  foreign  physician  whose  lectures  were  very 
popiilar.-f- 

But  neither  the  imposition  of  fines,  nor  the  propaga- 
tion of  knowledge,  diminished  the  evil  which  the  col- 
lege was  intended  to  eradicate ;  for,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  universities,  and  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  extensive  privileges  and  authority  of  the 
new  medical  corporation,  this  latter  had  to  defend 
itself  from  an  inundation  of  quacks  which  burst  forth 
from  the  monasteries  which  Hcniy  Vill.  had  dissolved 
and  abolishedj,  as  well  as  from  every  other  form  of 
empiricism ;  and,  if  we  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
circumstances  which  favoured  the  continuance  of  such 
unlicensed  and  illegal  practice,  we  cannot  fail  to  trace 
the  source  to  tlie  network  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  prejudice,  wliich  surrounded  every  gradation  of 


•  Newman's  Hiiber,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

t  Id.  Ibid. 

J  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
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Hociety  ;  nor  can  we,  in  residing  the  Annals  of  tlie  Col- 
lege, diaparage  the  firmness  and  severity  of  the  new 
mediail  police  in  its  endeavour  to  protect,  not  only  the 
educated  and  licensed  practitioner,  but  also  the  rights 
of  tlie  academic  degree,  aa  a  quaUfication  for  higher 
practice. 

Edward  VI.  waa  sacrificed  by  the  misjudgment  and 
presumption  of  Warwick,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  dismissed  the  king's  physicians,  and,  by  an  order 
of  council,  consigned  him  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
woman,  who  promised  in  a  little  time  to  restore  him  to 
health ;  but  after  the  use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad 
sjTiiptoms  of  his  diseaee  increased  to  the  most  violent 
degree,  and  he  quickly  died.* 

At  no  time  had  the  mysteries  of  astrology,  or  the 
fantastic  pseudo-science  of  alchemy,  more  votaries  than 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  f,  and  to  thia  latter  circum- 
stance may  be  attributed  the  fact,  that  the  workers  in 
metals  were  the  most  numerous  of  quacks. 

The  clergy,  too,  adhered  to  theh'  old  pretensions,  for 
we  read  in  the  Amials  of  the  College,  of  one  Eoljert 
Tanner,  on  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
conferred  a  licence  to  practise  physic ;  but,  on  being 
summoned  before  the  president  and  censors  of  the  col- 
lege, he  was  found  to  be  so  ignorant  and  iUiterate  that 
he  was  interdicted  the  exercise  of  his  craft. 

William  Forrester  also,  a  master  of  arts,  was  com- 
plained of  by  many  for  receiving  considerable  sums  of 
money  without  domg  adequate  good.  He  was  often 
admonished  and  fined  for  persisting  to  carry  on  his 
nefarious  practice  in  spite  of  such  admonitions. 


*  Hume's  Hisloiy  cf  Englnnd,  cliap. 
I  Dr.  Andrewa's  llistory  of  Eiiglntid, 
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It  was  folt,  and  repeated  experieiice  confirmed  tl* 
sentiment,  that  these  clerical  proceedings  were 
calculated  to  enhance  the  dignity  or  reputation  of  1 
medical  profession ;  and  a  statute  was,  accorc 
made  by  the  president  and  college,  forbidding 
examination  of  any  who  had  been  in  holy  orders,  f 
pennission  to  practise  physic,  an  act  wliich  a  careful 
study  of  the  college  annals  fully  justifies. 

The  evils  of  which  these  and  a  liost  of  less  important 
though  equally  mischievous  impostors  were  the  iiistm- 
ments,  were  tlie  great  drawbacks  to  a  custom  wliich 
WHS  iiecidiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  people. 

Armed  with  old  family  receipts  for  various  disorders, 
many  good  men  and  women  diversified  their  daily 
occupation  in  gathering  simples  and  concoctuig  medi- 
ciiiea  for  their  poor  and  suffering  neighbours,  who  had 
neither  money  to  spare  nor  physicians  at  hand  to  re- 
Heve  their  ailments. 

WiUiam  Bullcyn,  who  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
physicians  and  interesting  writers  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  alludes  to  several  persons  of  this  description,  par- 
ticularly to  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  is  also  spoken  of  by 
Wood  in  his  "Athens  Osonienses"  as  a  good  gram- 
marian, Grecian,  poet,  philosopher,  physician,  and  to 
complete  all,  a  gentleman.*  Bulleyn  also  extols  Sir 
Philip  Parris  of  Cambridge  as  a  man  of  singular  learn- 
ing ;  and  Sir  William  Gascoyne  of  Yorkshire  that  helped 
many  sore  eyes,  the  Lady  Tailor  of  Himlingdon,  and 
tlie  Lady"  Dorrel  of  Kent,   who   had   many  precious 

"  Sir  Thomns  Elyot  wrote  several  works,  amongst  lie  rest  the 
"  Castle  of  Health,"  wherein  lie  speaks  of  colds  as  having  lately  been 
introduced  into  England.  Their  becoming  common  he  imputed  to 
biunjiietingB  after  supper,  und  drinking  much  wine  aftijr  sleep. 
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medicines  to  improve  the  sight  and  lieiil  wuunda.  AH 
thesi!,  he  aays,  were  "  well  seen  iu  herbs," 

BuUeyii  himself  was  a  celebrated  lx)tantst.  He  re- 
fligned  the  functions  of  a  iiarish  Hector  to  follow  the 
practice  of  raediciuc,  for  which  he  travelled,  and,  as  he 
informs  ns  in  his  "  Book  of  Simples,"  became  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  natiires  of  the  people  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  that  to  that  he  attributed  his  power  to 
describe  them  eo  well,  and  employ  them  so  successfully 
in  tlie  restoration  of  health. 

He  settled  at  Durham  where  be  practised  mth  great 
reputation,  and  was  iu  favour  with  Sir  Thomas  Hilton, 
Captain  of  Tinmouth  Castle,  under  Pliilip  and  Mary.* 

•  Dr.  Bulleyn  removed  to  London  in  1560,  after  which  hiB  life 
was  one  continued  aeries  of  traubles  until  be  died  in  1576,  and  wiia 
buried  in  the  same  grave  wherein  John  Fos,  tte  martyrologiat,  wna 
also  interred  ten  yenrs  after  him,  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegatc. 
(See  "  Biographia  Britannica.")  Bulleyn  dedicated  bin  book, 
"  The  Government  of  Health,"  to  his  patron,  the  Baron  Hilton.  In 
praise  of  temperance  and  sobriety  he  writes  : — 


ecnpia 


.t  tibi  p 


Pone  guta;  melaa,  ut  ml  tibi  loaga  tetas." 


"  If  for  health  you  are  thinking,  be  not  often  drinking ; 
If  you'd  lire  long  qiiiet,  be  apaiing  of  diet." 

Uftbe  physicians  of  his  day,  such  especially  who  had  advanced  the 
art  of  surgery  among  the  worthy  Iraternity  of  siirgeons  in  London 
by  tbeir  lectures  in  anatomy,  be  conuncnda  the  learned  Dr.  John 
C'aiuK,  for  revealing  to  the  said  fraternity  the  hidden  jewels  and 
precious  treasures  of  Galen.  "  Who  shall  forget,"  he  adds,  "the  most 
worthy  Dr.  William  Turner,  whose  learned  acts  I  leave  to  the  witty 
commendations  and  immortal  praiac  of  Couradits  Gesnerus?  yet 
his  '  Book  of  Herbs '  will  always  grow  green,  and  never  wither,  na 
long  as  Dioscorides  is  hod  in  mind  among  us  mortal  wights.  In  tbc 
noble  state  of  knights,  whicli  of  theni  did  ever  in  race  give  a  trip, 
outnm,  ur  win  the  victoiy  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyol,  Knight  ?  Who 
VOL.  I.  GO 


Suljsequeiitly  he  came  to  London,  and  was  electe 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Pbyeicians,  liaving  studied  i 
Oxford.       He  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  Buxton 
waters  as  possessing  virtues  to  "  cure  the  sore  and  the 
lame." 

Notwithstanding  the  many  celebrated  men  who  wcfg 
about  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  told  that  she  mani- 
fested a  great  partiahty  in  favour  of  Jewish  physicians.* 

hath  planted  such  frtiitrul  trees,  that  hia  grafts  do  grow  in  each 
plftL-e  in  this  onr  commonwealth,  nnd  his  '  Castle  of  Health '  cannot 
decay  ?  Thomas  Faire,  or  Phayer,  doctor  of  phywck,  is  not  dead, 
but  is  transformed  and  changed  into  a  new  nature,  immortal.  Dr. 
Andrew  Horde  wrrote  also  well  of  phyiuck  to  profit  the  common- 
wealth withal.  I  will  not  forget  Master  Tliomiia  Pagninellvis,  or 
Pnynell,  who  hath  played  the  good  servant  to  the  commonwealth  ui 
translating  good  books  of  phygick.  Dr.  William  Kunrungham  batli 
well  travailed,  like  a  good  soldier,  against  the  ignorant  onemy,  set- 
ting forth  the  praise,  reoonimendation,  and  profit  of  astronomy,  cos- 
mograpby,  and  geography  :  a  &ther  in  physick,  whose  learning  gay« 
liberty  to  the  ignorant,  with  his  '  Whetstone  of  Wit,'  and  '  Caatle  of 
Knowledge.'  "  Altogether  he  names  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
celebrated  men,  foreign  and  English.  The  latter  are  Dr.  Bar- 
tholomew, Dr.  Barclay,  Dr.  Butts,  Dr.  Clemens,  Dr.  Chambers,  Dr. 
Caldwell,  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Edmunds, 
surgeon  of  York,  Mr.  Gale,  of  London,  Dr.  Hector,  of  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Robert  Huyck,  tlie  cjueen's  physician.  Dr.  Freer,  of  Cambridge, 
Jolm  Porter,  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Langton  and  Dr.  Larkin,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Masters,  Robert  Balthrop,  surgeon,  Thomas  Colfe, 
apothecary.  Dr.  Wendy,  of  Cambridge,  and  Thomaa  Vicars,  or 
Vicary,  the  surgeon  of  London. 

•  Dr.  Andrews's  "  Hist,  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  flS,  Thia  hu- 
morous historian  alludes  to"  the  same  fantastic  preference  which  made 
Francis  L,  when  indisposed,  apply  to  Charles  V.  for  an  Israelite, 
■who  was  an  imperial  physician.  Accordingly  the  person  whom  he 
sought  for  visited  Paris;  but  the  king,  finding  that  he  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  lost  all  confidence  in  his  advice,  and  ap- 
plied to  hia  good  ally,  Soliman  II.,  who,  sending  him  a  true  hardened 
Jew,  the  monarch  took  Ids  counsel,  drank  aasea'  milk,  and  ra> 
covered." 
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Ill  some  respocte  Elizabeth  might  be  called  cosmopo- 
litan, but  the  world  of  wMcli  she  was  a  citizen  was 
constituted  of  tliose  wlio  ministered  to  her  vanity,  and 
contained  but  few,  if  any,  EngUshraen  of  genius.*  Her 
health  slie  trusted  to  a  foreign  Jew  named  Rodrigo 
Lopez  rather  than  to  her  own  countrymen,  and  she 
narrowly  escaped  suffering  for  her  ill-placed  confidence, 
having  been  nearly  poisoned  by  Lopez,  who  was  fairly 
convicted  of  the  attempt. 

Any  discouragement,  liowever,  wliich  the  laches  of 
royalty  may  have  occasioned,  was  more  than  counter- ' 
poised  by  the  independent  exertions  of  the  College  of 
Phj-aiciana,  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  exalt  the 
honour  and  resjwct  of  its  members.  But,  curiously 
enough,  it  has  been  made  a  groimd  of  complaint  that 
the  new  medical  coi-poratiou  had  not  self-denial  enough 
to  reject  the  independence  and  dignity  forced  upon  it.f 
The  censure,  it  is  true,  was  uttered  only  in  relation  to 
the  English  univei"8ities,  which  were  less  patronised  by 
students  in  medicine  thau  were  the  universities  of 
France  and  Italy.  But  then  the  English  universities 
undervalued  medical  studies  in  comparison  witli  theo- 
logical, and  a  degree  of  mutual  distrust  was  the  result 

Physicians,  on  the  one  hand,  misprized  the  theologi- 
cal discussions  in  wliich  they  were  every  moment  liable 
to  be  made  partizans ;  and  theologians,  on  the  other 
hand,  suspected  the  orthodoxy  of  physicians,  whose 
characters  were  often  assumed  by  Jesuits  and  dia- 
semblei-s. J  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondeifd  at,  that 
the  college  thought  far  more  liighly  of  its  own,  than  of 
the  university  diplomas,  and  made  it  the  fii"st  considera- 

•  Hume's  History  of  Englanil,  nppendijt  iii.  sec.  G. 
■f  Newman's  Iluber,  vol.  i.  pp.  345-347. 
j  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  347. 
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tion  to  protect  its  own  privileges  and  dignity,  rati 
than  to  punisli  any  invasion  of  the  university  degree  ; 
a  duty  wherein  it  could,  fortunately,  depend  upon  the 
good  offices  ofthe  justiciary  incases  of  need. 

Hat!  the  college  been  less  liberal  in  the  coiisti'uction 
of  its  statutes  for  the  admission  of  candidates,  and,  by 
rejecting  the  independence  complained  of,  satisfied 
itself  with  an  ancillaiy  and  subservient  relationship  to 
the  EngUsh  universities,  in  excluding  individuals  for. 
examinations  by  reason  of  their  education  in  foreign 
schools,  the  state  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  pre- 
sent day  might  have  been  more  dignified  tlian  it  now 
is ;  but  we  should,  probably,  not  enjoy  much  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  now  possess. 

It  never  was  the  aim  of  our  universities  to  educate 
men  to  be  good  physicians,  but  to  educate  gontleniGn, 
and  in  tiiis  one  respect  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  those 
ini^titutions  were  undervalued ;  for  if  the  other  course 
had  been  adopted,  the  minor  distractions  arising  from 
predilections  for  this  or  that  medical  school,  and  the 
thousand  petty  jealousies  which  we  too  frequently  hear 
of,  would  have  been  silenced  by  the  expansive  enhgliten- 
ment  and  generous  sentiments  proceeding  fi'om  a  uni- 
veraity  education. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  services  of  many  well- 
informed  men  would  have  been  lost  to  the  state,  the 
chfficulties  of  administering  tlie  college  authority  would 
have  been  mfinitely  augmented,  and  some  ground  would 
have  existed  for  the  charge  of  monopoly,  a  charge 
which  was  actually  made,  although  especially  guarded 
against  by  tlie  decree  that  all  who  were  examined 
and  found  competent  should  be  admitted  to  practise 
physic.  At  the  same  time  all  jxtssible  deUnquencdes 
appear  to  have  been  foreseen,  for  it  was  decreed  that  J 
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,  any  member  of  the  college  were  guilty  of  a  public 
Clime,  or  infamous  for  v'ux,  he  should  be  expelled.* 

Thus  every  prerogative  of  the  college  was  exercised 
witli  vigour  and  justiceT  whilst  the  more  agreeable  duty 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  medical  knowledge  was 
faithfully  performed  ;  and,  in  a  city  like  London,  where 
lai^e  hospitals  existedf,  this  could  be  more  effectually 
accomplished  than  at  either  university. 

The  lectures  on  anatomy,  commenced  by  Cains,  were 
continued,  with  occasional  interruptions,  when  the 
presence  of  the  plague,  or  other  malignant  epidemics, 
made  it  appear  dangerous  to  demonstrate  the  dead 
subject.  J 

In  addition  to  the  above,  public  lectures  in  surgery 
were  instituted  in  1582,  by  John  Lumleie  (Lord  Lum- 
leie),  and  Richard  Caldwell,  M.D.,  to  be  rend  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  "  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  com- 
mon profit  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  and  good  fame, 
with  increase  of  estimation,  and  credit  of  all  the  sur- 
geons of  the  realm."     Dr.  Forster  was  the  lectiu-er  first 


*  "  Statuimiis  et  ordiniunus,  ut  ai  quia  criminis  nlicujua  gntvioriH 
ac  publici  reua,  aut  vitio  aliquo  infsiniB  fiierit,  ablegetur  u  collegio, 
ne  u  rctineremus  talem,  viilertmur  aut  virtutem  contemiiere,  aut 
eodem  tnorbo  laborore." — Aniuils. 

t  It  i«  Hiid  that  Edward  VI.,  moved  to  cliarity  by  the  preaching 
of  Bishop  Ridley,  founded  St.  'Jliomas's  IlospHal,  A.r.  1652.  It  was 
originally  an  almHhouBC,  eslablialied  by  Peter  de  Kupibus,  Prior  of 
Bermondsey.  Dr.  Andrews  aaaigna  the  Bame  lalc  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mcw'fl  HoBpital,  but  it  was  founded  by  Henry  I.  in  1102.  It  received, 
however,  considerable  aUditiona  in  the  sixteeuth  century  by  Heniy 

vin. 

{  In  1569  Dr.  LopuB  was  sutninoned  t«  demonstrate  the  human 
body  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  failing  in  which  he  was 
fined  four  pounds,  and  Dr.  Smythe  was  nominnliKl  instead ;  but  the 
plague  prevailing,  the  demonstration  was  postponed.. —  Annate  of 
the  College. 

aa3 
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appointed,  and,  from  all  we  read  of  him,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  had  the  mind  of  a  scholar,  with  the  heart  of 
a  gentleman ;  quahfications  which  were  then,  as  they 
are  now,  well  calculated  to  add  lustre  to  a  profesaon 
which  requires  a  combination  of  judgment,  feeling, 
and  honourable  conduct. 

As  it  is  the  self-imposed  duty  of  the  historian  to 
reproduce  to  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  circiunstances 
of  the  past,  I  will,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
venture  to  transcribe  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
these,  the  Lumleian  Lectures,  by  an  impartial  and  able 
chronicler  of  that  time;  seeing  that  it  was  in  one 
course  of  them  that  Harvey  fii-st  made  pubUc  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  was  ordained  that  the  reader  was  to  be  a  Doctor 
of  physic,  "of  good  practise  and  knowledge,  and  to 
have  an  honest  stipend,  no  lesse  than  those  of  the  uni- 
versities erected  by  King  Henrie  Ylil.,  namelie,  of  law, 
divinitie  and  physicke,  and  lands  assiu-ed  to  the  said 
college  for  the  maintenance  of  the  publike  lesson; 
whereunto  such  statutes  be  annexed  as  be  for  the  great 
commoditie  of  those  which  shall  give  and  incline  them- 
selves to  be  diligent  hearers  for  the  obteining  of  know- 
ledge in  surgerie,  as  whether  he  be  learned  or 
unlearned,  that  shall  become  an  auditor  or  hearer  of 
the  lecture,  he  may  find  himselfe  not  to  repent  the  time 
so  imploied." 

"First,  twise  a  week  thorough  out  the  yeare;  to 
wit,  on  Wednesdaies  and  Fridaies,  at  ten  of  the  clock 
till  eleven,  shall  the  reader  read  three  quarters  of  an 
houre  in  Latine,  and  the  other  quarter  in  English, 
wherein  that  shall  be  plainlie  declared  for  those  that 
understand  not  Latine,  what  was  said  in  Latine." 

"  And  the  first  yeare  to  read  Horatius  Morus*  tables, 


an  epitome  or  briefe  handling  of  all  the  whole  art  of 
surgerie,  tliat  is,  of  swellings  or  aposteuis,  wtiumls, 
ulcers,  bonesetting,  and  healing  of  bouee  broken, 
termed  comnionlie  fi'actures,  and  to  read  Oribasius  of 
knots,  and  Galen  of  bands,  such  workes  as  have  been 
long  hid,  and  are  scarcehc  now  adaies  among  the 
learned  knowen,  and  yet  are  (as  the  anatomies)  to  the 
first  caterers  in  suigerie  and  novices  in  physicke ;  but 
amongst  the  ancient  writers  and  Grecians  well  known. 
At  the  end  of  the  yeare,  in  winter,  to  dissect  openlie 
in  the  reading  place  all  the  bodie  of  a  man,  especiallie 
the  inward  parts,  for  five  dales  togither,  as  well  before 
as  after  dinner ;  the  bodies  may  so  last  without 
annoie." 

"  The  second  yeare  to  read  Tagaultius'  institutions  of 
siu^erie,  and  onelJe  of  swellings  or  apostems,  and  in  the 
winter  to  dissect  the  trunke  onche  of  the  bodie,  namelio 
from  the  lieade  to  the  lowest  part  where  the  members 
are,  and  to  handle  the  muscles  especialhe.  The  third 
yeare  to  read  of  woimda  onelie  of  Tagaultius,  and  in 
winter  to  make  publike  dissections  of  the  head  onelie. 
The  fourth  yeare  to  read  of  ulcers  onelie  the  same 
author,  a:id  to  anatomize  or  dissect  a  1^  imd  an  arme 
for  the  knowledge  of  muscles,  sinewes,  arteries,  veines, 
grestles,  hgaments,  and  tendons.  The  fift  yeare  to  read 
the  sist  book  of  Paulus  .^Igineta,  and  in  winter  to 
make  anatomie  of  a  skeleton,  and  tlierewithall  to  shew 
and  declare  the  use  of  certeine  instruments ;  as  Scam- 
num  Hippocratis,  and  ttie  other  instniments  for  setting  in 
of  bones.  The  sist  yeare  to  read  Holerius  of  the 
matter  of  Surgerie,  as  of  medicines  for  surgeans  to  use. 
And  the  seventh  yeare  to  begin  againe,  and  continue 
still." 
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"  A  goodlie  aud  charitable  erection  doiibtlesse,  sud 
as  was  the  more  needful,  as  liitlierto  huth  beene  the 
want  and  lacke  so  huitfull:  sith  that  onelie  in  eche 
universities  by  the  foundation  of  the  ordinarie  and 
publike  lessons,  there  is  one  of  physicke,  I  meane  so  as 
physicke  is  now  taken  separatelie  from  surgerie,  and 
that  part  which  onelie  useth  the  band  as  it  is  sorted 
from  the  apothecarie.  So  tliat  now,  England  may  rejoice 
for  those  happie  benefactors  and  singular  wellwillers  to 
their  countrie,  who  fm-nish  hir  so  in  all  respects,  that 
now  she  may  as  compare  for  the  knowledge  of  phy- 
sicke, so  by  means  to  come  to  it,  witJi  Trance,  Italic, 
aud  Spaine,  and  in  no  case  behind  them,  but  for  a 
lecture  in  simples,  wliich  God  at  his  pleasure  may  pro- 
cure, in  mooving  some  hereafter  in  like  motion  and 
instinct,  to  be  as  careftill  and  beneficiall  as  these  were 
to  the  hclpe  and  furtherance  of  their  countrie.  At  the 
pubhcation  of  this  foundation,  which  was  celebrated 
with  a  goodlie  assembUe  of  doctors,  collegiate,  and  licen- 
tiats,  as  also  some  masters  of  surgerie,  with  other 
students,  some  whereof  had  been  academicall :  Doc- 
tor Caldwell,  so  aged  that  his  number  of  yeeres  with  his 
white  head  adding  double  reverence  to  his  person, 
(whereof  I  may  well  saie  no  lesse  thau  is  left  written  of 
a  doctor  of  the  same  facultic  verie  famous  while  he 
hved :  ■ 

'  CanBpicieada  stas,  Bed  et  are  provectior  annia,  ^H 

Famaque  Pieonio  non  renuenda  chore.')  ^B 

even  he,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  impotence,  made 
an  oration  in  Latine  to  the  auditorie,  the  same  by  occa- 
sion of  Ms  manifold  debilities,  unfinished  at  the  direction 
specialle  of  the  president,  who  (after  a  few  words, 
shortlie  and  sweetlie  uttered)  gave  occasion  and  oppor-| 
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tunitie  to  Dr.  Forater,  then  aiid  yet  tlie  appointed  lec- 
turer, to  deliver  liis  matter,  which  he  iliseharj^ed  in 
such  methodicall  maner,  that  ech  one  present  indued 
with  judgement,  conceived  such  hope  of  the  doctor, 
touching  the  performance  of  all  actions  incident  unto 
him  by  that  placii,  as  some  of  them  continued  his  audi- 
-  tors  in  all  weatliere,  and  still  hold  out ;  whose  dihgence 
he  requiteth  with  the  imparting  of  further  knowledge 
than  the  said  pubhke  lecture  dooth  aSbord,  When  the 
asserablie  was  dissolved,  and  the  founder  accompanied 
home,  diligent  care  was  tjiken  for  the  due  preferring  of 
this  established  exercise  :  insomuch  that  Dr.  Caldwell 
and  Dr.  Forster,  to  furnish  the  auditore  with  such 
bookes  as  he  was  to  read,  caused  to  be  printed  the 
epitome  of  Horatius  Morus,  first  in  Latine,  tlien  in 
English,  which  was  translated  by  the  said  Dr.  Caldwell. 
But  before  it  was  halfe  perfected,  the  good  old  doctor 
fell  sicke,  and  as  a  candle  goeth  out  of  iteelfe,  or  a  ripe 
apple  falling  from  the  tree,  so  departed  he  out  of  tlie 
world  at  the  doctor's  commons,  where  his  usual  lodging 
was;  and  was  worshippfuUie  buiied."* 

Prom  the  above  we  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  earnest  zeal  with  which  the  College  of  Physicians 
applied  themselves  to  advance  the  art  of  surgery ;  but 

•  HolinBhed'a  "  Chroniclea,"  vol.  iv,  pp.  496-408.  Caldwell  was 
called  the  English  UJppocrates  and  Galen.  lie  was  buried  in  St. 
Bennit's  Cliurch,  Paul's  WharT,  and  on  each  side  of  a  copper  plale, 
on  which  his  arms  were  engraved,  and  &sed  on  the  wall  over  his 
grave,  are  representations  of  bondages  and  sui^icul  inatrumcnts  such 
as  were  tlien  used.  For  the  support  of  the  Lumleian  lectures,  a 
[>erp«tual  rent  charge  of  forty  pounds  per  aimiwn  was  laid  on  the 
esiateH  of  Lord  Lumlcj'  and  Dr.  Caldwell.  The  tables  of  siugery, 
briefly  comprehending  the  whole  art  and  practice  thereof,  were 
originally  compiled  by  Horatius  MoruR,  a  Florentine  physician. 
Aikins's  "  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med." 
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in  a  posthumous  alitiou  of  the  "Tables,"  it  is  obvious 
that  the  lectures  were  not  appreciated  by  the  great 
mass  of  surgeons,  for  the  editor  (E.  Caldwell)  in  ad- 
dressing that  body  strongly  reprehends  their  neglect  in 
not  frequenting  the  lecturea  founded  for  their  sakes. 

Moreover,  it  was  no  uncommou  thing  for  the  college 
to  command  the  attendance  of  surgeons,  against  wbora 
complaints  had  beeu  made,  or  doubts  entertained,  by  the 
parents  of  patients  to  whom  tliosc  surgeons  had  ad- 
ministered internal  remedies  which  were  supposed  to 
have  done  harm.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  re- 
corded in  the  Annals*,  and  in -reading  some  of  them,  a 
fear  ia  apt  to  flash  across  the  mind  that,  the  power 
which  the  president  and  fellows  possessed,  like  other 
good  things,  may  have  been  abused ;  especially  when 
we  remember  the  case  of  Dr.  Groenvelt  at  a  later  date, 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  f;  but  the  time  was 
exceptional,  and  attended  with  difficulty  as  well  as  dan- 
ger of  the  kind  alluded  to.  The  latter  instance,  however, 
is  quoted  more  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  hypotheti- 
cal cases  than  any  other  recorded  act  of  persecution, 
for  the  great  majority  of  surgeons  thus  impeached  were 
so  unequivocally  ignorant  and  incompetent  to  presciibe 
any  internal  I'emedies,  that  we  feel  the  justice  of  tlie 
ailmonitiou  addi'essed  by  the  college  to  the  master  and 
wardens  of  the  Company  of  Sm'geone  in  1596,  enjoininj;; 
them  to  take  some  discreet  order  for  the  aboHtiou  of 
the  practice  of  administeruig  medicines,  wliich  had 
gi-adually  crept  in. 

•  See  "  Annala  for  15G9,"  where  it  appaira  that  James  AJcock 
waa  cited  to  appear  before  tiie  college. 

t  Dr,  Groenvelt,  or  Greenfield,  was  tlie  first  to  employ  cantharides 
internally  as  a  remedy,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  Newgnte  by 
nint  of  Ihe  College  of  PhyHiciiUis. 
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In  Scotland,  a  CoUege  of  Surgeons  was  chartered  as 
early  as  1505*,  but  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge, 
although  not  so  exactly  defined,  seems  U.^  have  ad- 
vanced conforraiibly  with  that  of  England,  but  with 
somewhat  slower  steps. 

A  clause  was  introduced  into  their  charter  to  the 
effect,  "  That  iia  persoun  man  nor  woman  within  this 
burgh  mak  nor  sell  ony  aquavite  within  tlie  samyn  ex- 
cept the  saidis  maiaters  brether  and  friemen  of  the 
saidis  craftis  under  the  paine  of  escheit  of  the  samyn 
but  favoims."  In  spite,  however,  of  their  chemical 
knowledge  to  msure  a  superior  article,  and  their  medi- 
cid  lore  to  superintend  its  administration,  tliey  have  lost 
that  invaluable  part  of  theii-  privilege.f 

The  alhance  with  barbers,  which  was  universal  in 
all  the  cities  of  Europe,  existed  also  there ;  notwith- 
standing that  some  of  the  surgeons  held  high  offices 
about  the  court,  and  some  belonged  to  fiimilies  of  high 
consideration  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland.^ 
But  we  have  good  reason  to  infer  that  their  social  posi- 
tion did  not  excite  them  to  emulate  even  their  English 
fraternity  in  surgical  skill,  from  tlie  ciicumstance  which 
is  recorded  in  the  couucil-ljooks  of  Edinburgh,  dated 
A.D.  1 595,  when  Awin,  a  French  siu-geon,  was  prohibited, 
by  the  common  council,  from  practising  surgery,  except 
cutting  for  stone,  curing  niptures,  couching  cataracts, 
curing  the  pestilence,  and  other  grave  duties. 

In  1581  a  College  of  Physicians  was  created  by  the 
king's  letters  patetit,  with  exclusive  powers  to  regidate 
the  practice  of  physic  within  Ediubui^h  and  its  neigh- 

■  Historical  Sketch  of  llie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  John  Gairilner,  M.D.,  p.  i.     18C0. 
t  Ibid.  p.  6. 
X  Ibiii.  p.  11,  note  i. 
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boiirhoocl,  Jiud  to  fine  such  as  should  take  on  tliera  i 
act  as  physicians  without  warrant  from  the  college.* 

With  what  amount  of  justice  and  impartiality  the 
internal  government  of  these  colleges  and  coqiorations 
was  administered  we  have  no  veiy  positive  means  of 
judging  :  it  is,  however,  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  any 
human  institution,  endowed  with  in-esponsibfe  power, 
to  be  conducted  without  some  degree  of  favouritism. 

But  of  the  more  salient  points  of  medical  history 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  more  definite 
views,  which  it  is  unpossible  to  contem])late  without  a 
deep  conviction  that  they  merit  om-  grateful  eulogy. 
It  was  a  period  during  which  much  of  the  ancient 
literature  of  Greece  was  rescued  from  neglect,  and  a 
new  train  of  originid  thought  was  engendered  ;  much 
human  imbecility  and  many  prejudices  were  rooted 
out,  and  reason  was  made  to  vindicate  its  high  pre- 
.  rogative ;  the  arrogance  of  shallow  dogmatism  was 
successfiilly  opposed,  and  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  put  in 
force.  But  of  all  the  great  and  varied  obligations 
which  we  owe  to  men  who  have  bequeathed  to  us 
these  blessings,  the  warning  which  we  derive  from  their 
errors  is  by  no  means  the  least 

The  most  obvious  of  these  errors  are  precisely  those 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  guard  against  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  hence  a  few  summary  and  concluding  re- 
marks concerning  tliem  may  not  be  ujiprofitable  ;  and, 
from  the  considerations  which  have  been  advanced, 
they  may  be  ranged  under  the  folloiving  propositions  : — 

1st.  That  physicians  submitted  themselves  to  a  posi- 
tion of  undue  dependence  on  the  opinions  and  dogma 
of  ot/iers. 

•  Andrews's  "History  of  Great  Britain,"  p. 71-    This  was 
after  ihe  Edinburgh  University  wiis  founded  by  James  VI. 
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Kotwithstauding  the  efforts  of  Argentier  and  Feniel 
to  break-  through  the  trammels  of  Hijipocrates  and 
Galen,  and,  by  their  example,  to  incite  some  few  others 
to  pursue  their  own  independent  researcliea,  and  to  put 
hi  force  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  great  majo- 
rity of  practitioners  em-rendered  their  reasoning  facidties 
to  the  dedaionaof  their  Greek  masters,  and  so  acqiured 
that  book-knowledge  and  contempt  of  counter-expe- 
rience, which  would  juetify  the  derisive  satire  lanced 
against  them  some  centuries  before,  that  they  woidd 
be  the  most  ridiculous  pedants  on  earth  if  there  were 
no  grammarians  to  dispute  the  prerogative. 

2nd.  That  rare  and  exceptional  cases  were  the  great 
objects  of  pursuit,  whilst  those  of  common  occurrence 
were  unjustly  neglected. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  great  fault  in 
our  observations  on  Trincavelh  and  Valleriola ;  and 
what  is  true  of  them  is  equally  true  of  physicians  gene- 
rally, who  were  more  intent  on  enriching  theu'  tedious 
Latin  fohos  with  wonderful  topics,  than  on  extending 
the  practical  usefulness  of  their  art  and  the  boundaiies 
of  science,  by  judiciously  observing  and  faithfully  re- 
cording the  events  of  tlieir  daily  experience. 

3rd.  That  special  facts  in  pathology,  as  suggestive 
of  treatment,  were  comparatively  disregarded. 

Whether  this  proposition  needs  confirmation  or  not, 
it  receives  confirmation  in  too  many  instances  at  the 
present  day.  But  when  Eustachius  imagined  that 
pathological  investigations  might  be  made  available 
equivaleuta  to  experiments,  as  well  for  tlie  treatment 
of  disease  as  for  the  determination  of  organic  functions, 
all  practitioners  of  medicine  gave  a  persevering  atten- 
tion to  symptoms  in  directing  their  curative  agents, 
rather  tlian  to  the  morbid  condition   of  the    special 
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organ  whit^li  produced  those  symptoms.  The  Galei 
doctrine  of  elemenUiry  qualities,  from  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity, was  too  seductive  to  be  given  up  ;  and  although 
a  great  improvement  was  achieved  in  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  by  the  application  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  Savonarola,  the  important  matter  of  treatment  re- 
mained pretty  mucli  as  it  was  before. 

4th.  That  credulity  and  superstition  still  prevailed. 

It  is  pajiifid  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  self-deluai* 
after  the  encouraging  re\'iew  which  we  have  made  of 
the  pioneers  of  modern  science  ;  but  the  unansweral>lc 
logic  of  facts  shows  how  ready  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind at  all  timea  is,  to  accept  the  most  ridiculous  and 
irrational  solution  for  every  question  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  Populus  vult  decipi  et  decipitur  is  an 
axiom  which  never  received  more  copious  illustration 
than  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  physicians  were  as 
willing  as  the  most  ignorant  dupea  to  give  full  faith  to 
eveiy  marvellous  tale,  without  weighing  the  probability 
of  its  truth. 

As  if  to  make  illusions  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  tliis 
volume,  I  am  here  led  to  speak  of  a  sect  of  hermctical 
dreamers,  who  represented  themselves  as  having  firrt 
appeared  in  Germany,  in  1302,  and  to  have  revivi 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

They  professed  to  hold  and  to  teacli  the  same  doc- 
trines as  did  the  ancient  pliilosophers  of  Egyjjt,  the 
Chaldean  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Gymnoaophiets  oi 
India.  They  swore  fidelity,  promised  secresy, 
wrote  hieroglyphically. 

The  object  of  the  sect  was  nothing  less  than 
reformation  of  the  whole  world  !     Tlie  members  wi 
supposed  to  exercise  no  other  profession  than  that 
medicine,  for  the  practice  of  which  they  were  to 
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no  fees.  They  weie,  nevertheless,  assimiod  to  acquire 
unlxjunded  wealth  for  distribution  among  sovereigns 
and  princes,  as  the  price  of  tiieir  cooperation  in  dif- 
fusing love,  and  joy,  and  Uberty,  and  hapijiuess  through- 
out all  nations. 

Tlie  statement  of  the  precise  way  in  which  this  latter 
condition  was  to  be  fulliUed,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thought  necessary,  but  the  scheme  was  never- 
theless proposed  to  be  worked  out ;  and,  occiuring  as 
it  did  to  a  peculiar  race  of  people  who  are  not  given 
to  put  out  of  sight  many  questions  whicli  might  incon- 
veniently stand  in  their  way,  it  does  flash  on  the  mhid 
that  it  might  have  been  a  cutting  sarcasm,  like  that 
which  is  attributed  to  Euriciua  Cordus,  a  poor  German 
poet  and  physician,  who  was  also  a  reformer,  but  not 
in  this  pecuUar  way.* 

The  general  idea  was  grand,  although  some  may  call 
it  visionary ;  it  was,  however,  obviously  dictated  by  a 
philanthropic  mind,  and  pursued  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  see  the  Christian  feelings,  which  it  embodied,  fully 
realised  :  howbeit,  to  those  persons  who  have  the  ths- 
agreeable  faculty  of  looking  at  both  sides  of  a  question, 
tliis  too  may  appear  a  satire  on  the  peculiar  morality 
of  the  times. 

The  project  was  sot  on  foot  in  1603,  by  Valentine 

•  Euricius  Cordua  was  born  (1486)  at  SimtshauBcn,  a  village  near 
Frjnkenbcrg,  in  HeBse.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  fiirmer,  but  waa  him- 
btlf  a  poet,  and  wrote  mniiy  poenia  in  praise  of  LxilIkt.  After  u 
severe  epidemic  at  Erfiirt,  he  studied  medioine,  and  procCiecd  until 
he  died  in  1536,  He  was  the  author  of  the  follawing  otcollent 
epigram  : — 

"  Tres  medicuB  factee  habet;  unam  qnando  rcgatur, 

Angelicnm  ;   mex  est,  cum  jurat,  ipae  Dcus. 

Post  ubi  curalti,  poscit  flua  pncmia,  morbo, 

llorriduH  apparet,  terribiliaqne  Satlian." 
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Andrea;,  a  Lutheran  ecclesiastic  of  Calwe,  in  Wurt 
berg,  a  man  of  learning,  genius,  and  philanthropy. 
From  his  autobiography,  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  of 
Wolfenbuttel,  we  learn  that  he  composed  the  celebrated 
"  Noce  Chimique,"  which  was  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  institution,  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

At  the  tuue  of  drawing  it  up,  however,  he  presumed 
on  the  credulity  of  his  neighbours,  by  representing  it 
as  a  mere  transcript  of  a  similar  work  by  one  Christian 
Eosenkreutz,  who  was  said  to  have  instituted  the 
society  in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  after  having  studied 
at  Fez  and  in  Egypt  the  high  oriental  philosopliy.  In 
a  sportive  mood,  he  called  himself  Antlrea;,  Knight  of 
the  Red  Cross ;  and  to  give  point  to  the  conceit,  he 
adopted  for  his  seal  a  cross  with  four  roses,  which,  in 
many  minds,  was  aulficient  to  have  awakened  sus- 
picion. 

But  there  ia  no  device  so  quixotic,  no  system  of 
opinions,  be  it  ever  so  absurd,  that  will  not  find  fol- 
lowers. To  a  large  proportion  of  mankind,  indeed, 
the  most  extravagant  romance,  if  it  be  but  based  on  a 
plausible  fallacy,  is  of  the  greatest  intellectual  comfort. 
And  what  more  comforting  than  the  promise  of  exemp- 
tion from  alt  physical  infirmity,  either  of  disease  or 
agei'  An  immunity  necessarily  accruing  from  the 
possession  of  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  of 
which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  the  masters.* 

The  notion  of  reforming  the  entire  world  by  their 
exalted  wisdom  resulted  from  the  idea  that  they  were 
immediately  inspired  by  the  bloody  cross  of  Christ, 
independently  of  any  laborious  study.     This  conceit 
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fostered  in  the  society  a  supreme  contempt  of  all 
worldly  knowledge,  and,  like  Paracelsus,  they  professed 
to  be  sent  direct  from  God  to  perform  miraculous 
cures,  by  vii-tue  of  their  endowments,  which  were  pre- 
cisely those  attributed  to  persons  in  possession  of  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

Their  conclusions  were  legitimate  enough ;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  principles  on  which  those  con- 
clusions were  founded  were  not  equally  correct,  for  the 
ground  which  they  took  was  precisely  that  which,  on 
any  other  question,  even  tliey  would  have  entirely 
abandoned  :  but  then  there  are  ideas  which  must  have 
an  incarnation,  be  they  ever  so  absiu-d  or  illusory  ;  and 
the  advantage  of  realising  them  ui  the  flesh  is  that, 
Uke  all  other  mortal  tilings,  they  contain  within  them- 
selves the  germs  of  dissolution. 

Andrete  felt  this,  and  confessed  tliat  the  whole  scheme 
was  an  invention,  which  he  propounded  for  the  purpose 
of  ridiculing  the  extravagant  and  fanatical  notions  of  the 
Alchemists  and  Theosophists,  then  abounding  in  Europe, 
by  representing  the  institution  of  a  society  more  extra- 
vagant still.  The  conception,  however,  which  was  set 
forth  in  jest,  was  taken  up  in  earnest  I)y  Nicholas  Bar- 
naud,  of  DauphimJ,  a  protestant  pliilosopher  and  theo- 
logian, who  had  previously  pubUshed  many  tracts  on 
alchemy.  He  resorted  to  tlie  migi'atory  practices  of 
the  alchemists  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  doc- 
ti'ine  of  ardent  fraternity  and  universal  refoimation ; 
and  so  great  was  his  success  in  Germany  and  France, 
that  a  secret  society  was  established  on  the  principles 
of  the  "Noce  Chimique,"  in  1610,  the  membera  of 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  Bamaud,  called  them- 
selves Eosicrucians. 

The  sportive  Andrere,  who  had  evidently  an  instinct 
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for  the  ludicrous,  appreciated  the  joke,  and  avow 
that  he  was  uuable  to  restrain  a  laugh  when  he  saw 
his  caprice,  which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  absurdities  of  Paracelsus,  and  intended 
only  as  a  satire,  adopted  in  seriousness  as  a  true  history, 
and  made  the  foundation  of  a  secret  society. 

Finding  his  conceit  so  popular,  however,  he  pub- 
lished another  work  on  the  same  subject,  in  1614*,  in 
the  very  name  of  wliich  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
,  transparent  fun  ;  but  the  adoption  and  propagation  of 
his  phantasy,  which  might  have  betrayed  a  less  saga- 
cious man  into  a  belief  in  its  practical  utihty,  did  not, 
it  seems,  seduce  him  into  the  folly  of  confusing  the 
suffrage  of  his  superstitious  countrymen  with  a  demon- 
stration of  truth ;  for  he  subsequently  ridiculed  their 
infatuation,  and  carefully  distinguished  the  Frafemitaa 
Rosce-Crucis  from  the  Christian  Brotherhood^  of  which 
he  was  also  the  founder  some  few  years  after. ■^ 

The  statutes  of  the  society  of  Hosicnicians,  which 
were  inscribed  in  the  "Pama  Fratemitatif,"  enjoined 
the  following  observances : 

ist.  That  the  members  were  to  exercise  no  other 
profession  than  that  of  medicine,  for  the  practice  of 
which  they  were  to  exact  no  fees. 

2nd.  That  there  should  be  a  yearly  reimion  of  the 
members  in  the  chapel  of  "  Saint  Esprit,"  on  \he  f&te- 
day  of  their  grand-master  Eoseukreutz. 

3rd.  That  they  should  adopt  the  costume  of  the 
country  in  which  they  might  reside. 

4th.  That  they  should  propagate  their  doctrine  to 
the  clever  and  expert  laity. 

■  Famn  Fraternitat.ia  Roste  Crucis. 

t  Thia  h.UvT  socielj  was    denominated  the  Frateruilas   Chria- 
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5th.  That  the  word  Rosenkreuiz  sliould  be  adopted 
for  mutual  recognition. 

6th.  That  the  existence  of  the  society  should  be 
concealed  for  an  entire  centuiy. 

To  tlie  last  enactment  may  be  attributed,  perhaps, 
the  pretension  to  antiquity  of  which  the  society 
boasted;  but  it  is  more  tliaii  probable,  that  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  on  this  score  was  a  fiction,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  climax  of  the  Paracelsean  impostures. 

It  is  because  of  this  presumptive  association  that 
I  have  anticipated  the  histoiy  of  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
have  to  revert  to  any  detailed  account  of  the  Eosi- 
crucians. 

A  host  of  enthusiasts  followed  in  the  wake  of  An- 
drew*;  and  many  empirics,  adapting  themselves  to  all 
times  and  to  all  circumstances,  found,  in  his  flight 
of  fiincy,  a  source  of  wealth  too  advantageous  to  be 
neglected. 

It  is  to  this  latter  fact  that  I  woidd  more  paiticularly 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers,  and  to  the  probable 
cause,  as  the  foregoing  history  appears  to  be  evidence, 
of  the  propagation  of  quackery,  notwithstanding  dis- 
coveries in  anatomy  and  physiology  which  would  seem 
to  make  this  plague-spot  an  impossibility.  I  would 
appeal  to  its  existence,  however,  as  well  as  to  medical 
polemics,   as  proofs  that  there  was,  as  there  is  still, 

*  The  most  celebrated  of  the  RoEflcrucianB  were  Valentine  Wiegel, 
Jacob  Boehm,  Egidius  Gutman,  Michael  Mayer,  Oswald  CrolliOH, 
and  Robert  Fludd,  an  English  physician.  Buhlc  imagines  that  the 
Eomcruciana  are  but  a  branch  of  the  Freemasons,  one  degree  of 
which  is  said  to  be  called,  in  some  countries,  the  Degree  of  the  R«d 
,  Cross. 
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aometbing  defective  both  in  teacbing  and  acquiring  t 
knowledge  of  medicine. 

It  is  a  brancli  of  human  learning  in  which  a  g 
freedom  of  discussion  has  been  pcnnitted  throi 
all  ages  than  in  any  other  department  of  human 
thought,  and  a  corresponding  variety  of  opinions  has 
been  the  result.  The  Methodists,  the  Pneumatists,  the 
Galenists,  nay,  even  the  Sceptics,  aud  other  sects  and 
schoob,  retained  their  respective  representatives  up  to 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating ;  there  was  no 
principle  from  which  to  proceed  hi  medical  education  ; 
and  as  every  dogma  possessed  certain  elements  of 
truth,  the  a-edence  which  all  received  impressed  on 
medicine  an  aspect  of  confusion.  To  this,  and  this 
alone,  may  be  attributed  the  scepticism  which  many 
pragmatical  men  professed  to  entertain  in  relation  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  resources  of  physicians,  and  hence 
the  charlatan  found  his  success,  not  only  in  the  igno- 
rance of  uubehef,  but  also  in  the  heterodoxy  of  dis- 
cordant opinions. 

Now  it  is  because  we  recognise  in  the  anatomical 
discoveries  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  and  still  more  in 
those  of  the  anatomi'^ts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
elements  of  a  science  which  every  student  of  medicine, 
whatsoever  his  creed  may  be,  must  bow  to,  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  record  those  remarkable  instances  of  the 
explanation  of  the  laws  of  causation,  which  subsist 
in  the  complex  phenomena  of  hfe ;  whereby  we  are 
brouglit  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  comprehension 
of  those  ulterior  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  action 
of  their  remedial  agents. 

If  the  phenomena  of  life  are  to  constitute  the  solid 
and  irresistible  foundation  of  medical  science,  it  is  i 
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vious  that  they  must  not  be  made  subservient  to  every 
conflicting  tenet ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  must 
be  isolated  from  the  art,  and  studied  abstractedly,  so  as 
to  impress  on  the  science  which  they  constitute  an 
original  and  independent  character. 

Being  thus  established  on  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,  and  irrespective  of  any  immediate  apphcation, 
biology  must  of  necessity  supply  the  principle  by  which 
all  medical  speculations  must  be  tested,  and  by  which 
all  antagonistic  opinions  must  be  judged. 

How  far  these  views  have  been,  and  now  are  being 
fulfilled,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  volume. 
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PRINCIPAL  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


1500. 

1502. 
1503. 
1504. 

1505. 
1506. 

1507. 
1508. 

1509. 
1510. 


1511. 
1512 
1513 

1515. 

1517. 


:} 


Plague  in  London  continued,  and  carried  off  30,000. — Web- 
ster.  From  1500  to  1503,  mould  spots  (signacula)  in 
Germany  and  France. — Hecker, 

Glandular  plague  in  Brussels. — Webster, 

Glandular  plague  in  Germany  and  France. — Hecker, 

Plague  in  Spain.  Encephalitis.  Putrid-fever  and  malignant 
pneumonia  in  Germany. — Hecker,  Pestilential  fever  uni- 
versal.—  Webster, 

Plague  in  Portugal.  First  epidemic  petechial  fever  in  Italy, 
which  did  not  pass  the.  Alps  in  that  year. — Hecker. 

Second  appearance  of  the  sweating  sickness  in  England. — 
HoUnshed  and  Hecker,  Pestilential  eindemics  in  Spain. 
— Hecker, 

Pestilential  epidemics  in  Spain  continued. — Hecker, 

Earthquake  at  Constantinople,  which  killed  13,000,  after 
which  came  a  plague  which  depopulated  the  city. — Ho- 
Unshed, 

Pestilence  at  Calais. — HoUnshed, 

Influenza  throughout  Europe. — Webster,  Stoope  gallant 
reigned  throughout  Scotland.  Plague  in  divers  parts  of 
England. — HoUnshed.  Plague  in  the  north  of  Europe. — 
Hecker, 

Malignant  fever  and  dysentery,  beginning  at  Verona  and 
extending  over  Europe. —  Webster,  In  1513  these  dis- 
eases extended  to  London. — HoUnshed, 

Malignant  sore  throat  (diphtheria?)  in  Holland. — Webster, 

Early  in  the  year  epidemic  tracheitis  and  cBsophagitis  in  Hol- 
land, lasting  only  eleven  days.  It  extended  southward, 
and  appeared  in  the  summer  at  Basle.  Encephalitis  in 
Germany.  In  July,  a  third  visitation  of  the  sweating  sick- 
ness; spreading  with  great  malignity  all  over  England, 
and  amongst  the  English  at  Calais.  In  December,  imme- 
diately after  the  sweating  sickness,  a  plague  occurred  in 
England  and  lasted  throughout  the  winter.  Smallpox  in 
Hispaniola. — Hecker. 
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1518. 

Pla^e  in  England  continued. — Hecker. 

1519. 

Sweating  aicknesa  in  England  from  July   to  December. — 
HoUmhed. 

1520. 

Lepra  in  German;  (Gravamina  nationis  Germaiii<:«c). 

1621. 

fear  of  plague. — Baker. 

Ib2i. 

Great  plague  at  Milan. — Hecker. 

1526. 

Great  death  in  LonJoD,  ao   that  the  Term  was  adjourned. — 
Holinshed. 

1527. 

Pbgue  in  Italy  and  Wittentui^— Z7«cte/-. 

1528. 

Sweating  sickness  in  England. — Holinshed. 

1530. 

Great  death  in  London  and  other  places  of  the  realm. — Stow. 
From  1528  lo  1534  famine  existed  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe — Hecker. 

1534. 

Malignant  fevers  (endemic  throughont  Europe). — Hieker. 

1535. 

Malignant  fever  in  Italy. — Sprengel. 

1537. 

Malignant  fever  throughout  Lombardy. — Sprengel. 

1538. 

Epidemic  dysentery  in  France. — Hecker. 

1540. 

Great  death  by  a  utrange  kind  of  hot  ague  and  fluxes,  iini- 
versal  throughout  most  parts  of  the  realm.— Z/o/iwfi erf. 

1641. 

Plague  in  Constantinople. — Hecker. 

1542. 

Plague  in  Hungary. — Hecker. 

1543. 

Plague  and  petttehial  fever  in  Germany. — Hecker. 

1544. 

Great  death  of  the  pestilence  in  London. — Holiiuhed. 

1545. 1 

1546. ; 

Trousse  gallant  in  France,  of  which   10,000  English   died  at 
Boulogne . — Hecker. 

1547.  ■ 
1551. . 

Plague  in  Holland  and  France.     Petechial  fever  in  the  Im- 
perial army.     Mould  spots  in  Germany. — Hecker. 

1551. 

other  coimtries,  but  only  amongst    the   English. — So- 
linahed. 

1552, 1 

1553. ; 

Malignant  fever  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. — Hecker.  This 
fever  recurred  every  few  years — Jm.  Lange. 

1555.  i 
1556./ 

Hot  burning  fevers,  and  otlier  strange  diseases,  consumed 
many  people  in   all  pai-ts  of  England ;   particularly  alder- 
meu,  of  whom  seven  died  between  October  and  December. 
^Holijialied. 

1567. 

Petechial  fever  in  France, — Sprengel.     Hooping-cough  also 
prevailed  in  France — Fasquier. 
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1558. 

1561. 
1562. 
1563. 

1564. 

1565. 

1566. 
1568. 
1569. 

1570. 
1574. 

1574. 


574.1 
to  \ 
577.  J 


1577 
1577. 
1580. 
1581. 

1588. 

1586. 

1587. 

1588. 
to 
1595. 

1598. 


} 


A  great  death  of  old  people  through  yehement  quartan  agues. 
— Holinshtd  and  Stow, 

Smallpox  prevailed. — Annals  of  College  of  Physicians. 

Coryza  and  pleuritis  prevailed. — Ibid. 

Plague  began  at  Newhaven  and  extended  to  London,  where 
23,312  died  of  it  in  that  and  the  following  year. — Ho- 
Unshed. 

Plague  in  W.  of  France  and  Germany,  where  300,000  died 
of  it'^Holinshed.  Epidemic  pleiirisy  in  England . — Spren^ 
gel. 

Dancing  mania  or  tarantism. — Mattioli.  Epidemic  pleurisy 
in  Holland. — SprengeL 

Himgarian  petechial  fever. — Thomas  Jordan. 

Plague  in  Paris. 

Plague  in  London  —  no  Lord  Major^s  feast  in  consequence. 
— Holinshed. 

Plague  throughout  Europe. — Stow, 

Plague  in  England  —  no  Lord  Mayor^s  feast  in  consequence. 
— Holinshed. 

Plague  general  in  France  and  England.— ZTo/tn^AeJ. 


Strange  sickness  at  Oxford. — Holinshed. 

Hooping-cough  and  influenza  throughout  Europe. — Mezeray. 

Raphania  (Kriebel   Krankheit)   or  gangrene  from  diseased 
com  in  Brabant. — SprengeL 

Plague  in  London. — Holinshed. 

Sudden  and  strange  disease  at  Exeter. — Holinshed. 

Petechial  fever  in  Northern  Italy. — Sprengel. 

Raphania  (Kriebel  Krankheit,  or  spasmodic  tragedy)  through- 
out Germany. — Sprengel. 

Tscluemsr  or  Himgarian  disease. — Cober  and  Sprengel. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  SPECIAL  FACTS,  CONTRIBirmG 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 


I 


B.C. 


18tb  cent. 


7th  cent. 


5tli  cent. 
4th  cent. 


S<^uill  (Scilla  maritima),  known  as 
a  diuretic,  and  used  in  dropsiefl    • 

Oxide  of  iron,  used  as  a  medicine  . 

Remedial  powers  of  many  plants, 
studied  by . 

Aflsafostida  (Ferula  Assafcetida) 
discovered  and  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic, by     ...         . 

Mind  distinguished  from  body,  by  . 

Facts  observed  and  recorded  in 
treatises*,  and  the  doctrine  of 
nature  (^vo'cc)  first  propounded 
by     .         .         .         ..       .   .     • 

The  alimentary  canal  divided  into 
jejunum  and  csecum.  The  pecu- 
liar endowment  of  contractility 
first  attributed  to  muscles.  Nerves 
demonstrated.  Ventricles  of  the 
heart,  so  called.  Aorta,  so  named, 
and  its  origin  referred  to  the 
heart. 

Distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Man  as  compared  with  Quadru- 
mana.  Division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  Vertebrate  and  In- 
vertebrate, by     . 


Ancient  Egyptianx. 
Ditto. 

^sculapius. 


Aristteos. 
Anaxagoras. 


Hippocrates. 


Aristotle. 


*  The  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  among  competent  authorities,  shows  ihiX 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  treatises  were  written  bjr  Hippocnitefl,  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  body  of  this  rolome ;  but  the  following  are  admitt-ed,  by  all,  to  haTC 
been  composed  by  him :  1,  Prognostics ;  2,  Epidemics  (1st  and  3rd) ;  3,  on  Begimen 
in  Acute  diseases ;  4,  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  ^aces ;  5,  on  Wonndfl  of  fiie  Head ;  6, 
the  Aphorisms.  Many  other  treatises,  comprising  original  observations  and  im- 
portant facts,  obtained  the  sanction  of  his  name,  for  which  see  the  **  Disquisition  as 
the  Authenticity  of  the  different  Treatises  which  have  been  attributed  to  Hippo- 
crates," by  Francis  Adams,  LL.D.  in  his  translation  of  the  genuine  works  of  Hippo- 
crates, for  the  Sydenham  Society;  also  Dr.  G^reenhill*s  article  on  Hippocrates  in 
Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Ghreek  and  Boman  Biogn^hy  and  Mythology." 
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B.C. 

4th  cent. 


2nd  cent. 


Ist  cent. 

Christian 

era. 
1st  cent. 


2nd  cent. 


Libnuy  and  school  of  medicine 
established  at  Alexandria  by 

Distinction  between  arteries  and 
veins  shown  by  . 

Nerves  thought  to  be  divisible  into 
nerves  of  motion,  and  nerves  of 
sensatio^.  Arteries,  named  as 
such  from  being  thought  to  con- 
tain air.  The  tricusjnd  valve  of 
the  heart  first  described.  Lao^ 
teals  first  seen  in  a  goat.  The  use 
of  the  trachea,  to  convey  air  to 
the  lungs,  first  stated  by 

Arachnoid  membrane  and  its  re- 
fiections  over  the  brain  first  de- 
scribed. The  sinuses  of  the 
dura-mater  discovered.  Retina 
of  the  eye  first  spoken  of.  Pul- 
monary artery  represented  as  the 
arterial  vein,  and  the  pulmonary 
vein  named  venous  artery.  The 
duodenum,  so  called  from  being 
a1)out  twelve  inches  in  length.  The 
nerves  first  traced  to  their  termi- 
nations in  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain  by 

An  instrument  used  for  crushing 
stones  in  the  bladder  by 

Many  surgical  operations  described 

by 

Glandular  structures  recognised  by  . 

First  work  on  Materia  Midica,  by  . 

Dysentery  described,  and  opium 
suggested  as  a  remedy,  by  . 

Glandular  structure  of  kidneys 
shown,  and  cantharides  first  used 
for  the  purpose  of  vesication,  by  . 

Recurrent  nerves,  as  subservient  to 
voice,  suggested,  and  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  crystalline  lens 
of  the  eye  first  described  by 

A  medical  school  established  atSora, 
in  Asia  Minor,  by      .         .         . 


Ptolemy  Soter. 
Prazagoras. 


Erasistratus. 


Herophilus. 


Anunonius. 


Celsus. 

Marinus. 
Dioscorides. 

Archigenes. 


AretieuB. 


Rufius  of  Ephesus. 
The  Jews. 


Many  bonea  distinguished  and 
nwued.  The  vertebral  columo 
divided  into  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  vertebrK.  Alimentary  canal 
divided  into  gula,  lesophagus,  eto- 
machiw,  jejunum  (including  the 
duodenum  of  Herophilufi),  CKCum, 
colon,  and  rectum.  True  function 
asaigQcd  to  the  vena  jmrln.  Ar- 
teries shown  to  contain  blood  dif- 
ferent   from    that    contained    in 

The  corpus  calloBUm",  septum  luci- 
dmu,  and  corpora  quadrigemina, 
as  well  as  seven  pairs  of  cerebral 
nerves,  and  the  epinal  nerves, 
first  described  by         .         ,         , 

Membrana  tympani  and  salivary 
glands  first  described  by 

The  motion  of  the  pulse  attributed 
to  the  contraction  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  by  . 

The  earliest  writer  who  ascribed 
medical  efficacy  to  the  magnet  is  . 

A  public  hospital  for  the  sick  estab- 
lished at  Rome  by       ,         .         . 

Hennodactylus  [Colchicum  aiilvm- 
nale  ?)  proposed  as  a  remedy  for 
gout.  The  estemal  jugular  vein 
first  opened  in  disease  by     . 

Obatetricy  first  practised  as  a  spe- 
ciality by  . 

School  of  medicine  established  at 
Salerno  by  .... 

A  medical  school  and  laboratories 
for  chemical  manipulations  estab- 
lished at  Bagdad  by    . 


Galen. 
Oribadus. 

NemesiuB. 

Aetius. 

Fabiola. 


Alexander    Tral- 
lianua. 


Paulua  ^gineta. 
Eencdicline  monks. 


The  Calipli  Amaoxor. 


*  Although  known  to  Oulen,  Ilii-  Corpus  Cullosum  u 
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Christian 

era. 
9th  cent. 


10th  cent. 


11th  cent. 


12  th  cent. 


Idth  cent. 


14th  cent. 


15th  cent. 


The  four  recti  muscles  of  the  eye, 
the  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  the 
muscular  structure  of  tiie  tongue, 
and  the  vascular  structure  of 
the  testes  first  described  by. 

Many  articles  in  present  use  intro- 
duced into  the  Materia  Medica, 
see  p.  127,  by     . 

The  organ  of  voice  (larynx)  de- 
scribed by 

Mineral  waters  in  the  cvre  of  dis- 
ease advocated  by       .         .         . 

Medical  diplomas  first  granted  at 
Salerno;  medical  schools  of  Mont- 
pellier,  Bologna,  Naples,  and 
Messina  founded  by    • 

Many  chemical  compounds  which 
are  now  used  in  medicine  first 
obtained  (vide  p.  160)  by    . 

The  Universities  of  0:drord  and 
Cambridge,  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  London  established. 

Medical  schools  of  Valencia,  Paris, 
Toulouse,  Prague,  and  Vienna 
instituted. 

The  first  Treatise  on  Anatomy, 
founded  on  the  dissection  of  the 
human  body,  with  wood  engrav- 
ings, by     .         . 

Surgery  greatly  improved,  by 

Quarantine  in  Lazarettos  estab- 
lished. 

Apothecaries  first  mentioned  in 
£ngland. 

Plastic  surgery  first  practised  by    . 
Printing    by  means  of  moveable 

letters  invented  by      .         . 
Many  articles  added  to  the  Materia 

Medica    on     the    discovery    of 

America. 


Theophilus. 

Arabian  physicians. 

Rhazes. 
Haly-Abbas. 


Frederick  II. 


Alchemists. 


JMondino  or  Mun- 
dinus. 

Guy  de  Chatdiac. 


Vincent  Vianeus. 
Guttenburg. 
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Cbristian 

era. 
15th  cent. 


IGth  cent. 


Date  of 
Pablication. 

1502. 


1516. 


1518. 


Anatomical  plates  first   published 

by 

Universities  of  Louyain,  Erfurt, 
Leipzig,  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen, 
and  Ui»al  founded  and  endowed. 

The  UniveMtj  and  Medical  School 
of  Aberdeen  instituted  by    . 

Fallopian  tubes;  ligaments  of  the 
uterus  (ligamentum  rotundum  ex- 
cepted) ;  oblique  openings  of  the 
ureters  into  the  bladder;  puncta 
lachiymalia;  uvea  of  the  eye 
(pigment  of  the  iris) ;  and  the 
first  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  (ol&c- 
toiy)  first  described  by 

First  correct  description  of  the 
valve  of  the  casciun ;  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ductus  choledocus 
in  the  duodenum ;  of  the  Whar- 
tonian  ducts ;  of  the  veins  of  the 
arm ;  of  the  malleus  and  incus  of 
the  ear ;  of  the  infimdibulum  of 
the  brain;  of  the  fourth  pair  of 
cerebral  nerves  (trochleatores) ; 
and  of  the  termination  of  tne 
medulla  spinalis  at  the  first  lum- 
bar vertebra  in  the  cauda  equince, 

by 

First  correct  description  of  the 
great  omentum  (gastro-colic)  and 
transverse  mesocolon ;  of  the  ciecal 
appendix  vermiformis;  oftheval- 
viilae  conniventes  of  the  intestines; 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
thorax  and  pelvis  in  man  and 
woman ;  of  the  flexor-brevis- 
pollicis;  of  the  vesiculse  seminalis; 
of  the  separate  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  ;  of  the  membranous  pel- 
licle in  fi-ont  of  the  retina  (attri- 
buted to  Albinus) ;  of  the  tricuspid 
valve,  between  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  of  the 


Peiligk. 


Pope  Alexander  YI. 


Gabriel  de  Zerbi. 


Achillinus. 
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1 6th  cent. 


Date  of 

Pablication. 

1518. 


1525. 

1532. 
1536. 


1540. 


1542. 


1543. 


semilunar  valves  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pulmonary 
artery;  of  the  inoscidation  be- 
tween the  epigastric  and  mam- 
mary arteries;  and  an  imperfect 
accoimt  of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear, 

by 


Chairs    of  medicine    endowed 
Cambridge  and  Ox£>rd  by   . 


at 


Obstetricy  greatly  improved  by 

The  peritoneum  shown  to  be  a  shut 
sac  formed  of  one  continuous 
membrane,  by    . 

Foramina  nutritia  of  bones ;  the 
ligaments  which  serve  to  connect 
bones  together;  the  vomer;  the 
transverandes  perinaei  muscles;  the 
three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
cerebral  nerves;  the  distinction 
between  the  pneumo-gastric  and 

r  pathetic  nerves ;  the  canal  of 
spinal  cord  along  its  entire 
course  ;  and  the  valves  of  veins 
first  described  by        .         .         . 

The  pterygoid  and  clinoid  processes 
of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  the  os 
imguis;  the  transverse  and  oblique 
processes  of  the  vertebrae ;  sev^*al 
muscles,  to  wit,  the  obliquus  ex- 
temus  and  transversalis  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  OS  hyoides ;  the  valves  in 
the  veins  of  the  extremities  as 
well  as  of  the  external  jugular 
vein  first  described  by 

Name  and  medicinal  properties  ac- 
corded to  Digitalis  purpura  by     . 

A  general  description  of  the  liga- 
ments and  of  me  venous  system 
accu»tely  given  by     .        !      . 

The  osseous  system  generally  first 


B^renger  de  Carpi. 

Caius. 
Rhodion. 


Nicholas  Masson. 


Charles  Etienne. 


Sylvius. 
Leonhard  Fuchs. 


Femel. 
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16th  cent. 


Date  of 
Pablication. 
1543. 


1544. 


1546. 


correctly  described ;  the  ptery- 
goideus  intemus  muscle  dis- 
covered and  represented;  the 
muscular  system  very  accurately 
described ;  the  chordae  vocales  of 
the  lar3nix;  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  stomach  shown ;  the 
error  of  Galen  respecting  aper- 
tures in  the  septum,  between  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  exposed ; 
the  vena  azygos  discovered  and 
described;  Ae  coronary  arteries 
of  the  heart,  and  several  other 
arteries,  to  mty  the  obturatores, 
the  spermatic,  the  gastro-epiploic, 
the  splenic  and  the  subclavian 
delineated;  the  vestibule  of  the 
labyrinth  or  forum  metallicum  of 
the  ear  first  represented,  as  well 
as  many  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  e.g.  the  cervical  and 
sacral  plexuses  of  nerves,  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis  and  arbor- 
vitce  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
pineal  gland;  the  ova  of  De 
Graaf  were  also  first  pointed  out 
and  described  by 
The  application  of  ligatures  to 
arteries  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing hemorrhage  introduced  into 
France  by  . 

The  two  tympanic  foramina  (the 
fenestra  ovalis  and  foramen  rotiui- 
dum) ;  the  tympanic  portion  of 
the  Vidian  nerve  denominated 
"  chorda  tympani ;  "  the  mastoid 
cells,  as  forming  part  of  the  car ; 
the  cochlea  accurately  described, 
and  semicircular  canals,  together 
with  the  structure  and  flmction  of 
the  vesiculse  seminalis  first  made 
known  by  . 

Pulmonary   circulation   enunciated 

by 


Vesalius. 


Ambroise  Par^. 


Ingrassias. 


Servetus, 


r 
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IGth  cent. 

^^1 

Dnieof 

^^H 

Publication. 

Valves  at  the  orifice  of  the  vena 

J  Aniatus  LuzJtanus. 

1551. 

azjgoa  discovered  by  . 

^H 

1553. 

The  staiies  of  the  tympanum  and 
bursa;  miicuHa;  first  noti6ed,  and 
the  pulmonary  circtilotion  re-dia- 
covered  by          .... 

ColumhuK. 

I 

1554. 

Ilio-colic  valve  first  described  by    . 

Rondelet. 

^H 

1560. 

Semeiology,  founded  on  pathological 
anatomy,  by        ...         . 

Savonarolit. 

■ 

1561. 

The  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  contain- 
ing the  chorda  tympani;  the  la- 
byrinth and  tympanum  so  named ; 
several   muscles  about  the  head 
and  neck,  e.g.  the  oecipito-fronta- 

genio-hyoideus,  and  all  the  mus- 

1 

^^H 

cles  between  tlie  oa  liyoides  and 

lower  jaw,  first  deacribed  by 

Fall-imia. 

^H 

1561. 

The  corpora  Arantii  contained  in  tlie 
semilunar  valves  of  the  heart;  ihe 
so-called   Vidian   canal,  for    the 
tranamiBaion  of  the  Vidian  nerve ; 
and  the  canal  which  leads  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain  (the   aqueduct  of  Syl- 
vius), first  correctly  described   by 

Vidus  VidiuM. 

1 

1563. 

The  structure  of  the  teeth  set  forth ; 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
glandular  portions  of  the  kidneys 
notified;  the  Eustachian  tube  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  thoracic 
duct  discovered  and    described ; 
also  the  Euatachian  valve  between 
the  openings  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  vente  cavtc,  by 

Euafaehiu*. 

1 

1564. 

Lemon-juice   first    suggealed  as  a 
prophykctic  and  curative  agent  in 
Hcorhutus,  by      ...         , 

1 
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K.th  tent. 

Date  or 

PublicatiM.. 
1570. 

About  this  period  it  is  supposed,  by 
the  Itidians,  that  the  doctrint  of 
a  general  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  first  enunciated  by 

Sarjii. 

1571. 

The  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus 
correctly  explained ;  Bome  of  the 
pelvic  muscles  defined;  the   so- 
called  Hippocamptia  minor  in  the 
pofiterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle of  the  cerebrum,  and   the 
Hippocampus-major  in  the  inferior 
cornu,  first  described  by 

Aran  tins. 

1573. 

The   fltapcdiuB   muscle   of  the  ear 
first  demonstrated,  and  the  trana- 

tween  and  at  the  base  of  the  lobea 
of  the  ccrebnun  (the  Pons  Varo- 
lii), described  by         .         .         . 

VaroliuB. 

1574. 

The  right  fiuiction  attributed  to  (he 
valves  of  the  veins  by 

Fabricius. 

The  ductaa  arteriosus  in  the  fetal 
system  of  circulation  fiiBt  shown 

by 

Carcanus.* 

1585. 

The  oellidar  investment  of  muscles 
and  of  fot  set  forth  by 

Piccolhomini, 

1588. 

The  ctecal  appendix  first  correctly 
described,  and  the  names  of  most 
of  the  muscles,  as  they  are  now 
known,  assigned  lo  them  by 

Bauhin. 

1590. 

The  structure  of  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair  demonstrated ;  the  lumbrici 
muscles  apeciahsed ;  and  the  at- 
tachmenta  of  the  digastric  muscle 
defined  by           .... 

Posthius.                       1 

(.he  septum, 
Galen  was  acq 

it  VM  who  gave  the  name  of  Foramen  of  Bofal  to  the  fOTamen  oTale  in 
letween  thn  two  anricletii  bnt  Botal  did  not  djscovra-  that  opening,  (at 
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16th  cent. 

Date  of 
Publication. 

1597. 


1518. 

1540. 

1541. 

1541. 

1580. 
1581. 

1582. 


Plastic  surgery  resumed  by    . 

First  chemical  manual  published  by 

Incorporation  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London. 

Incorporation  of  surgeons  with  bar- 
bers. 

Public  lectures  on  Anatomy  insti- 
tuted at  the  Surgeons*  Hall. 

College  of  Surgeons  chartered  in 
Scotland. 

University  of  Edinburgh  founded. 

College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh 
incorporated. 

The  Lumleian  Lectures  instituted 
in  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians. 


Taliacotius. 
Libavius. 
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Sir  BiKKASt)  BtrKZK,  DIstcr  King  of  Arms. 
FiBBT  and  Sbcowd  Bebixs,  crovm  8to.  price 
139.  6d,  each. 


Barton.— The  Lake  Begiona  of  Central 

Africa!  A  Picture  of  Eiploration,  By 
RiCBASa  F.  BcHToN,  Cnptain  H.M.  Indian 
Army;  Fellow  and  Gold  Medallist  of  (he 
Rojul  Geographical  Society.  With  Map 
and  numcroua  Illustiiitioni  on  Wood  and  iii 
Chromo-iylograpliy.     2  vols.  8to,  31«,  6d. 

Captain  Barton's  First  Footsteps  in  East 

Africa;  Or,anKiplortttionofHarBr.  With 
Maps  and  coloured  I'latca.    8co.  \%i. 

Captain  Burton's  Personal  Narrative  of 
a  Pilgrimage  to  £1  Mediuah  and  Meccali. 
Al!i:oHrfiUi/iiw,  rcrisedj  with  coloured  Phites 
and  Woodcuts,     'i  vola.  crown  8vd.  34a. 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Uodern 

and  Ancient  Geography,  eolarged  to  Filly- 
four  tuh-eoloured  Maps ;  with  eomplelA  In- 
UKXES,  JV>w  Edition,  ro-engravcd  1  with  Cor- 
reotione  from  the  Goremm«nt  tiurtey*  aod 
tlw  moat  roeent  authentic  Geographical  Be- 
loarchea.  Edited  by  the  Antbot'a  So\,  the 
Hof.  T.  BtTTLKB,  Hector  of  Langor.  Boya! 
4ta.  24a.  half-bound. 

/  Batler'a  Modem  Atlas'.of  30  fiUl- 
l      coloured   Maps.      Boyal  Svo, 

Heparatelj  <  gu^i^..  Ancient  Athia  of  81  fnU- 
f  coloured  Maps.  Royal  8vo. 
V      price  13a. 

Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem  and 

Ancient   Geography.      Hew  Edition,  tho- 

lughly  rovia(>d,  with  auch  AlteraUoiiB  IB ' 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Cittl  and  CriminiU ) 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxima, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquitiea  j  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taica,  Stump  Duties, 
Excise  Iiioenaes,  and  Post-Horsu  Duties) 
Poit-Oflko  Begulationa ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 18th  Edition,  comprising  th«  Public 
Actsoftbc  Session  13(30.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

lbs  CaUnat  GatettMri  A  Fop^lai  Gwgnu 
phical  Dictionary  of  All  the  Countriea  of 
the  World.  By  tho  Author  of  The  CaLiKtt 
Lamscr.      Fcp.  8vo.  lOa.  Cd.  cloth. 

Calvert  —  The    Wife's    Mannal ;   or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Eonga  en  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  life.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  CiLVBBT,  M.A.  Ornamcntwl  from  De- 
signs by  tbs  Author  tn  tlie  style  of  Qwn 
Eiixabtlh'i  Praser-Baok.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8to.  10s.  Gd. 
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Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

ShoH  Cabinet  arrsnged  locoiding  to  the 
Uoitani  S^ildia :  With  a  detailed  Account 
of  lliB  Anunala,  and  n  complole  Descriptiro 
List  of  the  Families  uid  Uisiicra  of  Bocent 
and  FoMil  Shelli.  By  Aona  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  mach  iiuproved ;  with  405 
Woodcut  niustPBtions,   Post  B»o.  price  lis. 

CaU  and  Fnrlie's  Book  of  Emblems.— 

Moral  Emblems,  with  AphorieiLiB,  Adagp.-i, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations,  from  J.  Cats 
and  B.  Fablk  ;  Comprising  60  circular 
TigDctteg,  60  Tail-piccea,  and  a  Fraatispiece 
composed  from  their  works  by  J.  Lmohtoh, 
P.8.A.,  and  engraved  on  Wood.  The  Teit 
trauahitcd  and  edited  with  additions  b; 
RiCBisu  FiooT.  Imponal  8vo.  pries 
Sis.  6(1,  Diothi  or  63i.  6d,  hindaoDulj 
ill  moroceo  by  Hayday. 

Cecil.— The  Stnd  Farm;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Hordes  fcr  the  Tur^  the  Ciiase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Bnwden  of  Race- 
Horses  and  Hmilers,  Landed  Proprielors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmere.  By 
ObcIL.     Fcp,  8*0.  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

Cecil's  Stable  Praotics;  or,  Eintt  on  Traltiing 
for  the  Tnrt,  the  Chase,  and  the  Bowl ; 
with  Obserrationi  ou  Baring  and  Uimt- 
ing.  Wasting,  Race- Biding,  and  Handi- 
fappbg.  SfcoHi/  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.  with 
Fl^l^  price  5e.  half- bound. 

Chapman.  —  History  of  Gnstavus  Adol- 
phofl  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  the 
EJng'B  Death:  With  some  Account  of  its 
CoDclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  By  the  Rev.  B.  CtupiUN,  M.A., 
Ticar  ot  Leatherhead.  8vo.  with  Throe 
Plans  of  Battles,  IBs,  6d. 

Clongh.— Greek  Histoid  from  Themia- 
lucli'S  to  Aleiander,  in  a  Series  of  Lirea  (torn 
Plutarflh.  Bevisod  and  arranged  by  A.  II. 
CwcOH,  lonielimu  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 


Conington.  —  Handbook  of  Chemical 

Analysis,  adapted  to  the  tTcitary  System  of 
Notation.  By  P.  T.  OostuOTOS,  M.A., 
F.O.S.  Post  8vo.  78.  6d.  Also  Tablu  of 
Qualitalive  Anali/tU,  designed  as  a  Com- 
panion to  the  Ilundhaok,  price  Ss.  6d. 

ConnoUy's  History  of  the  Boyal  Sappers 

and  Hiners  :  Including  tho  Services  of  tlie 
Corpc  ID  the  Crimea  and  at  the  3iege  of 
SebastoDol.  Second  Edition,  reriaed  and 
enlarged ;  with  IT  oolonrsd  platei.  %  rob. 
Bio.  price  3Di. 


Conytaeare  and  Howson.— The  tdfe  and 

~  '         of  Saint  Paul;  Comprising  a  w>m- 
iogropby   of   the    Apostle,   and   a 


"  'sties  of  Saint  Paul ;  Comprising  a 

Ee    Biography   of   the    Apostle,   u  . 
nsIatioD    of   liis    Epiattea    inserted    i 


ChroDological  Order,  By  the  Ber.  W.  J. 
CoifTaiiBB,  M.A.;  and  the  Ber.  J,  8, 
Homov,  U.l.  T^ird  Edilion,  reviled  and 
corrected ;  with  several  Uapa  and  Wood- 
cult,  and  i  Flitea.  2  Tola,  sqtiwo  OFOwn 
8vo,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

•,•  Tho  Original  Bdition,  with  more 
numerous  lUusIrationi,  in  9  Tola.  4b).  price 
48b. — may  aJso  be  had. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 


Morbid  Struclurcs,  aud  the  Diaonien  es- 
pecially incidental  to  ClimateB,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  diSerent  Epochs  of  Life;  niUinume- 
roui  approved  Formula  of  tlu  Umliciou 
recommeuded.  Now  complete  in  8  Tola. 
Svo.  price  £6.  lit.  alotb. 

Bishop   Cotton's  Instructions    in   tliB 

Doctrine  and  Practii'e  of  Chrietianitir.  In- 
tended chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  OonSr- 
matbn.    t'oartli  EdUion.    18mo.  2a.  6d. 

Cresy's  Eacyclopadia   of  Civil  En^- 

nccriiig,  Uistorioil,  Tkeorctical,  and  Pnc- 
tinal.  lUoatratcd  by  upwardi  of  3,0DD 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edllioa,  reviaed  and 
eitcnde<l  in  a  Supplement,  comprising  Me- 
tropolitan Water  Supply,  Drainage  ot 
Towns,  Riul  way  a,  Cubical  Proportion,  Briil 
and  Iron  ConsCmclian,  Iron  Sciw  PQes, 
Tubnkr  Bridges,  ka,    8to.  63s. 

Crosae.— Memorials,  Scientific  and  Li- 
terary, of  Andrew  CTrossc,  the  EHeetrifian. 
Edited  by  Jlrs.  Ghossb.     Post  Bra.  Os.  Ci 

Crowe.  — The  History  of  France.    By 

Eybb  Etans  Cbowb,  Author  of  tlie  ISr 
lorf  of  France  in  tho  Caiinet  Cjiebp^dit. 
An  entirely  new  work,  lo  bo  oomulrtdd  in 
Five  Votumei,  ToL.  I.  Bvo.  pnctt  lU.: 
Vol.  n.  price  16a. 

Cruikshank.  —  The  Life  of  Sir  Jolm 

Falitofi',  illustrated  b  a  Seriea  of  TtmMT- 
four  original  Etchings  by  Omrge  Chid' 
shank.  Accompanied  by  an  imaghur; 
Biography  by  the  late  Robkbt  B.  Bn»;aa. 
Royal  8vo.  price  123.  6d. 

Lady   Cost's  Invalid's  Own  Book:  A 

Collection  of  Bccipea  from  ranoui  Boab 

and    various    Countries,      " 
Pep.  Svo.  price  a».  6d. 
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Funti  tnui.tni,  1*. 


ale,— TheDomertic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Cliaplaiii,  iti  Two  ParUx  PiJtT  I.  CIiumIi 
Servion  ■dnpted  for  Domestto  Use,  vrith 
Pr»ypr>  for  Kvery  Day  of  the  Week,  Bclectsd 
from  the  Book  o(  Conuaon  Prayer  i  PlBT 
^,  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 
_;>  tho  Tear.  By  the  Ber.  iBOiua  Dalb, 
SLA.  Post  4U1.  21b.  Plotli  i  aii,  6ct.  calf; 
r  £Z.  10b.  morooco. 

I  She  Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman's  Com- 

plole  Guide:  BoinB  »  TreatiBe  on  the  Vm  of 
''     '^  n,  with  Badinumttuy  and  FinisUiBg 
9  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Guue  at  all 
kiniib;  Dog- breaking,  Pi^eoQ-BLxaOting  t  ^^ 
,   new  and   complete   BuIdb   Cor    ooiiUllcting 
,   Pigeon  Matcbei ;  and  a  variety  of  uieful  in- 
formation.   By  MiotXBHAii.    Willi  fi  Prao- 
ticiJ  lUiulrationn.    Fcp,  8vo.  5t. 

I  J)e  la  Bive.— A  Treatiaa  on  Electricity 
m  Theory  and  Fructioe.  Bj  A.  Ds  ix  Rite, 
Profosaorin  the  AcHdemy  of  Oenera.  Trane- 
"  itcd  for  tlic  Author  by  0.  V.  WiLKIE, 
P.R.S.  With  nmncroiu  Wooiicnt  UlaBtra- 
tione.    3  voli.  Bto.  priee  £3. 13l.  cloth. 

DemeBGcb.— Seven  dears'  Residence  in 

tbu  Great  Deserts  of  North  Amerira.  By 
the  Ahb<  Dokevioh.  With  a  coloured 
Map,  and  about  GO  Ulustmtiona.  2  TOb. 
8to.  £1.  16s. 

*rh»  Abbs'  DomenMli'i  I[iiuDii«ry  Adveotarea 

ill  T^iUB  and  Mciico:  A  Peruanal  Narrative 
of  Sii  Tiers'  Sojourn  in  Ihoao  Bcgioiis. 
Bto.  with  Map,  10a.  fid. 

The  Eotipee  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Vlait  to  a 

Bcligioas  Sceptic.  lOlA  Editiim.  Fcp. Bto.  Ba. 

Delenee  of    The   EalipBs    ot    Foitb,   by   it* 

Author;  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Ptofwaor 
Newiuaji'd  Rtply.  Tliird  Editum,  roriied. 
Fep.  8io.  39.  6d. 

Ephemera's    Handbook    of    Angling ; 

teaching  Fly-Fiahing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Snlmon-Fiihing :  With  the  Nafunil 
JiisloT^-  of  River-Fiah,  and  thn  bert  Modea 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  impraied;  with  Woodcuts.  Fep.BTO.5B. 

■phamara'i  Book  nf  tlM  SalnuB:  Ooni- 
|)risinK  the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tic*  <n  Fly-Fialiing  for  Salmon :  Lialj  of 
good  Salmon  Fliea  for  ercry  good  Rirer  in 
tha  Rmpire ;  the  Katural  Uistory  ol  tho 
fi«launi,  it!  Uabita  deauribud,  and  tha  bcit 
wiqr  of  artificially  Breeding  it.  Fcp.  Bto. 
with  colourcii  PlalCB,  price  H%, 


FiUihaim.  —  A  TreaUae  on  UiUs  and 

Millvrork.  By  WlLLlAMFAlMilliN.F.R.S,, 

F.G,3.     With  nunierom   Steei  PUtca  and 
Woodcut  IlluEtrations.     2  tola.  Bto. 

[/»  tht  p««. 

Furbaim.— Useful  Infonnation  for  En- 
gineerai  A  Firat  Scries  of  Leoturca  deliiarBd 
to  the  Workiug  Enginecn  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lanculiire.    With  Apiwndicci,  containing 


Boiler  Exptoaioni,  tx.  By  Willlui 
FilBBitKN,  FJt.S.,  F.G.S.  Third  Edition  ; 
with  8  Platca  of  Figurca  and  many  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8to.  price  lOs.  6d. 


FaUcener.— Dsedalua ;  or,  the  Causes  and 

PrinoipJea  of  the  Excellence  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture. By  BvWABS  FiLElNiB,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Bolopis,  and  of  tlie  Archco- 
logical  Institutes  of  Rorneand  Berlin.  With 
numecoua  Dtiutrations.  Boyul  Sto.  in  covers 
contaiubg  Two  Medallions,  price  '12a. 

Hosenm  at  Claaile&l  Aatlquiciei:  a  Striei  of 
Thirly-liie  Essays  on  Ancient  Art,  by  ra- 
rroua  Writen, edited  by  KnwAEnpALKENBB. 
With  25  Plaice  and  numerous  Woodouta. 
JVew  Sditim,  'two  Volumea  in  One.  Inipo- 
rtal  Sto.  42a. 

Forester's  Gambles  In  the  Islands  of 

Coraica  and  Sardinia :  Witli  Noticea  of 
their  HiBton*,  Antiquities,  and  present 
Condition.  With  coloured  Map ;  and  nu- 
merons  IUu»(r«tionB  from  Drawinge  by 
Lieut.-Cot,  M.  A,  BnnrtJirn,  E.A.  Im- 
perial Bto.  prioc  23a. 

Letters  of  Sir  A.   8.    Frazer,   K.C.B., 

Commanding   the   Royal    Ilurso   Artillery 


With  Fortrail,  2  Mapa,  and  Flan. 
oto.  i85. 

Freeman  and  Salvin.  —  Falconir :   Its 

Claims,  Iliatory,  and  Pmetiec.  By  the  Rev. 
Oage  Ea&lb  Fbieuiit,  M.A.  ["  Peregrine" 
of  tile  Fifl/i)j  and  Capt.  F.  K.  Siinv. 
With  an  Appfndiz  on  lining  tte  Otter  to 
Fiah ;  and  7  Woodcut  lUugtrationa  of 
Hawking  from  Drawings  by  Wolf.  Post 
6vo.  10*.  Grf. 

Garratt— Uarvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct; or,  Curiotitiea  of  Aiiiniai  Life.  By 
GeorQB  GlKIUTT.  Srmiid  Eiilion,  iwisc'ii 
and  inippoTcd;  with  a  FeontiapiBco.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  4*.  Gd. 
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Oilbart'a  Logic  of  BanMng :  a  Familiar 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  CoBNBT,  Esq.  EluBtrated 
bj  Wood  EngtavingB,  fiyjm  Draigna  by 
Members  of  Uie  Etching  Club.  Square 
n  8vo.  cloth,  2l5. ;  moriweo,  £1.  IGs. 

Goodeve.— The  Elements  of  Mechanism, 


Nat  ursl  Ph  ilosoplij  in  Kiug'i  CoUege.London , 
With  £06  Figures  ongra*cd  on  Wood.    Port 
8to.  6i.  6d. 
DB^ESBOKaOOD-lpJM  tuHliiiiio  m  hmi 

-   TUa  lUAvruui  i 


Gosse.  —  A    Natnraliat'B    Sojourn    in 

JiunKica.     By  P.  H.  GosBB,  Esq.     With 
Plat«a.    Po»t  8to.  price  lit. 

Green.— Lives  of  the  PrlncesseB  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  Mast  Ainre  Etbbbtt 
Gush,  Editor  of  Ihe  Ltllen  of  Royal  and 
Illiulriavi  Ladirt.  With  numerou*  Por- 
trait*. Complete  in  6  toIb,  post  8to.  price 
lOi.  6d.  each.  ' 


Greyson.  — Selections  from  the  Corre- 
tpondciieo  of  E.  E.  H.  Qbitboh,  E.q. 
Eili(«d  by  Dio  Autlior  of  Tka  Eclipie  of 
«u'M.    Si-coiid  Edition.    Oroitn8io.7a.6d. 

Grove.— The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  Bj  W.  E.  Gnors,  Q.C.,  MA., 
P.B.S.,  it,     Third  Edition.    8to.  price  7». 

Gnmey.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

s  Socoiid  Serioi  of  Historical  aketelica. 
By  t  bo  BcT.  Jonif  H.  GtrBssr,  M.A.,  Eeclor 
uf  St.  Mary'f,  Mnrjlcbone.  Fcp.  8vo,  Gs. 
SvaniDg  Keoreatiana;  or,  Samplei  from  tie 
Lcflure-Koom,  Kdiled  by  the  Kcr.  J.  H, 
QUHSET,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6b. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture, 
Uialorieal,  Theonrtical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  tlian  1,000 
Wood  Engrarings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
GwiiT.     Fourth  Eiiition.    8vo.  42b. 

Hamilton.  —  IteminiscenceB  of  an  Old 


ColHmiia,    Willi   6  ILuitrntiona   oneniTod 


m  Wood.    S  Tol*.  post  8to.  18b. 


Haje(Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  EngTaringi.  By 
GoflTiT  Keifie.  Witli  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Habb  and  BusAirKA  Wnri- 
WOBIH.    Fcp.  4to.  price  28b. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michael  Angelo  BaoB- 

arroti:  With  Translations  of  many  of  his 
Poumi  and  Letters  ;  abo  Memoirs  of  Saro- 
unrobi,  Baphacl,  and  Vittorift  Colonna.  By 
Joinr  8.  HAsroBi),  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 
Second  Eililion,  thoroughly  reriaod !  with 
20  copperplato  Bngraringa.  2  roll.  Sto.  SSs. 

ninitnitloni,  ArehitMtiml  and  FietorUl,  of 
llic  Genius  of  Miobap!  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Platef,  by  tho 
Oommendntore  Caitina  i  C.  E.  Coceebku, 
Esq.,  E.A.  1  and  J.  8.  Habpobd,  Em., 
D.C.L,,  F.E.8.    Folio. 73b.  tld.haifboand. 

Harry  Hieover.- Stable  Talk  and  Table 
Talk ;  or,  Spedaclea  for  Young  SportamcQ. 
By  HiBBT  Stsotxb,  S  toIi,  Sto.  with 
Portrait,  price  Sl«. 

HuTjrHiscivar.-TIiBHiiiitiag-Fiald.  ByHART 
HixoTEX.  &«sHif£Ui/Hi.r;  with  Two  Plstei. 
Fcp.  8to.  Bb.  half-bound. 

Harry    Hleorer.  —  PraotiCBl    HortMnaaahn. 

Bj  Habbt  HllOTSB.  Stfond  Edition  •  with 
2  PUI«s.    Fop.  8to.  bt.  half-bound. 

Horry  Eieover.—Tbe  Pocket  Uid  tlia  Stod;  n. 
Practical  Hints  on  tlie  Management  of  tbe 
Stable.  B^  Habbt  Uibotsb.  Third 
Edition ;  with  Ptrrtrail  of  the  Author.  Fcp, 
6to.  price  Gs.  Imlf-bound. 

Harry  HiaaT«t.-The  Stud,  for  PrscUoal  Pu- 

poseB  and  Practical  Men;  Being  ■  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  uso  mora  than 
for  »ho».  By  Eabbc  Hieovzk.  SicobJ 
EdUioK  ;  with  2  Plates,    Fcp.  8to.  price  Ss. 

Hartwig.-The  Sea  and  its  Living 
Wonders.      By    Dr.    Oeobgb    Hahtwjo. 

Translntcd  by  the  Aullior  from  the  Fcmith 
Qi.>rman  Edition  j  and  enibeUiabed  vitli 
Wood  Engraiinga,  and  an  uiiUrely  nev  to- 
rica  |of  niustnitionB  in  Cbrono-iylognpb; 
from  Original  Deiigns  by  Henry  ifiel 
Humplireja,    8to.  I8a. 

Hassall.— Adnlterations  Detected;  or, 

Plain  Instruction!  for  tliu  DisooTcry  of 
FraudsinFoodnnd  Mtdiwine.  By  Akthci 
HtLi,  HissALL,  M.D,  Lond.,  Analyat  irf  TV 
lancet  Sanitary  Commisaion  j  and  AntWof 
the  Reports  of  tliat  Cainniisaton  publishot 
nndcr  tlie  title  of  Food  and  iti  AdMltrrmtiBa 
(which  may  also  be  had,  in  Sta.  prioe  Hk.) 
With  2aG  Uluatrationa,  (mgTuved  on  Wotid. 
Crown  Svo,  17s,  6d. 
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rtrauuKD  ST  LONO-UAK,  OEEBH,  Ain>  00. 


.  ,Has8all'8  History  of  tbeBritishFresh- 

■waier  AlpB!  Inoluding  Deioripliein  of  Ibe 
'DesmiikiB  and  Diatomaceic.  Willi  upwirJi 
of  Oae  Uimdrud  Vlatee  of  Figiin»,  illus- 
trnlint;  Ilia  Tarioiu  S|icoie».  2  Toli.  Sto. 
witli  1U3  I'lutea,  price  jEl.  15a, 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to  Young 
Sporlimeii  in  all  ihat  relates  lo  Quiu  and 
Sbooting.  11th  Eilition,  rDrUed  bf  tbo 
Aulbor's  Son  ;  with  Portrait  and  tercr&l 
.     Square  trown  8vo.  18s. 

/dn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

''EoUsoftbe  Official  PeraoiiBBes  of  the  British 

r  Empire,  Civil,  Eccleaiaaticol,  Judicial,  Hili- 
I  <tBry,NaTst,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
V  Periods  to  the  Preiont  Time.  Togetlier 
P^th  the  SoTercigni  of  Europe,  from  the 
n~^oiindation  of  thnr  respectiie  States)    thn 

>' Fecrage  and  Nobtlitjr  of  Great  Britain;  &v. 

•  ''Being  a  New  Kdilion,  improred  and  conti- 
nued, of  Bisatson't  Political  Index.  Stu. 
price  35'.  ha  If' bound. 

Bayward.  —  Biographical  and  Critical 

Esbujs,  reprinted  from  Ktviewn.  witli  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections.  By  A.  HaiWASD, 
Esq.,  Q.O.     2  luls.  Bto,  priire  24s. 

Hensman.— Handbook  of  the  Constita- 
tioD  •■  being  a  short  AcRount  of  the  Bi'e, 
ProgrvBS,  and  Present  SUte  of  the  Lnwi  of 

r  tang  land.  Bj  Alvrrd  P.  HENauuf,  Bar- 
rialer-at-Law,     Fcp.  8to.  ia. 


Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
Doni;.    B;  SiB  JoHH  F.  W.  Hibscukl, 

Bart.,  K.E,.  M.A,  F!/I.i  EJUioo.  reriiwd 
and  corrected  to  the  existing  ttat*  of  Astro- 
iiomii>a1  Enow  ledge ;  with  Plata  and  Wood- 
tuta.    8to.  price  18s. 

Elr  Jolm  Henehel'i  Xtiayt  from  the  Zdin- 

inrjll  and  Q-arUrlg  Rcsieai,  .rilli  Ad- 
dnusea  and  other  Pieces.    8to.  price  18s. 

Hill.— Travels  in  Pern  and  Mexico.  By 

S.  S.HlLt,  Esq.,  Author  otT/serU  m  SHeiia, 
JLC     2  vols,  poet  8to,  2l9. 

Hincbliff.— Summer  Months  among  the 

All's:  With  tlio  Af^cent  of  Uonte  lioss. 
Bj  I'lTOMiB  W.  HiKcaujF,  of  Linooln's 
Inn,  Barriater-at-Lan.  WiUi  i  tinted 
ricHi  and  3  Mupg.    Puat  Kto,  price  IDs  6d. 


Hind.  —  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
ploring Expeditions  through  tlie  Souther^i 
Part  of  Eupert's  Land,  from  Laka  Superior 
lo  near  Che  foot  of  tbe  Rock;  Mountains, 
including  tlio  Region  trareried  by  the  pro- 
posed Orerland  Houte  from  Cauada  to 
British  Columliia-,  vitb  a  Deacription  fif 
the  Physical  Qeography,  Geology,  and  Cli- 
mate of  the  Country.  By  Hsmr  Yodlh 
HmB,  M.A.,  F.K,Q3.,  Profcwor  of  Ohe- 
miatry  and  Geolojtj  in  Trinity  CoUege, 
Toronto ;  in  Charge  of  the  AsBinniboine  and 
SaBkntiihewan  Exploring  Expedition.  With 
Maps  of  tlie  Country  Explored.  Ocogra- 
pineal  and  Geological ;  and  nuineroua  Illus- 
tmliona,  from  Photographs,  of  Scenery, 
nalire  Races,  FostiLi  new  to  Suienee,  Ac. 
2  vols,  8to.  [Jial  readj. 

Hints  on  Etiqoette  and  tho  Usages  of 

Bodoty  1  With  a  GUnce  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  reriaed  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Sank.  Fcp.Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Hoare.  — The  Veracity  of  the  Book  of 

Qenesis  :  nitli  the  Lifo  and  Characlcr  of  thd 
Inapircd  Historian.  Bv  tbe  Rev.  WlLLiiu 
H.  llUARE,  U.A.,  lite  i'eUow  of  »t.  John's 
CuUege,  Cambridge.    8vo.  St.  6d. 

Sir  Henry  Holland's  Medical  Notes  and 
Befleutiona.  Third  Rlilion,  reiised  tbruugb- 
out  and  corrected  i  with  some  Addilioua 
Svo.  18a. 

Bir  H.  Holland'a  Chapters  on  KentaJ  Fhyai- 
ology,  founded  (^ie£y  on  Chapters  contoincit 
in  Mudical  Notm  and  Bejlitliam.  Sec^uii 
Edition.     Poat  8vo.  price  8».  6d. 

Home's  Introduction   to  the   Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tuns.  JVbM  EUUum,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Kev.  T.  lliaTwsu,  Hobbs, 
B.D.  (the  Author)  j  the  Ear,  Bxitdsi. 
DamtaoN,  D  J},  of  the  Uniioraily  of  Halle 
and  LL.D.  ;  S.  Pbisbacx  TsBasiXEa, 
LL.D.;  and  the  Rct.  John  Aebe,  DoDieatio 
CiiapUin  lo  the  Earl  of  Roden.  With  4 
MapB  and  22  Vignettes  and  Fsciinulea,  A 
Tola.  Sto.  £3.  las.  6d. 
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V  \  Kcw  EilUlvn  or  Ihli  VdLdi™.  ra-tdltid  Iij  Ihs  R<t. 
Joi.MiT.s,lMni.sUDOhaiibloBnln  EarlefSvOn.  b 
tkbirly  TesiJj , _  _,.. 

TdL.  m.—  ABtiinmuy  ar  Rthlknl  GHorsAliT  and  Aiill- 
<aiIlH,   BTlbtKH.T.b.Be»i.B.D.  .tvalBii. 

Tm.  IV.~An  IntTDiiimaibi  tli«T«iii>ICT)tlflnn  afihi 
Stm  TMaitrU.  Bv,  Uw  Km.  T.  U.  Moui,  KD.  Tl» 
OrlUnl  Hurt  r«.vTtitpn,  nvl  the  ivaujadsr  tavlwd  md 


NEW  W0BE8  IBS  NXW  EDITIONS 
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Horne.  —  A  Compendious  Intradnction 

to  the  Sludj  of  tUe  Bible.  Bj  the  Rev. 
T.  HsBTWSLL  HoRHB,  B.D.  Kbw  Edition, 
?nth  Maps  and  lUustratioDB.     IStqo.  99. 

Hoaker.— Kew  Gaidena ;  or,  a  Popular 

Oiiide  to  the  Koyal  Botanic  Oardeni  of 
Kew.  Bj  Sir  Willum  JiCsaoN  Hookkb, 
K.H.,  ic.,  Director.    16mo.  price  Siipcoce. 

HookerandArnott.— The  British  Flora, 

comprising  llie  Phanogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  wid  tlie  Ferin.  BeTentii  Edition, 
with  Additione  and  Correction! ;  BTid  nu- 
DiBTOUB  Figiu'M  illuatmtiTo  of  Ibo  UmbcHi- 
feroiu  Flacil«,  the  Composite  Plant*,  tba 
GrttBscf,  and  tiiB  Ferns.  Bt  Srs  W.  J. 
HooKSE,  F.EA.  and  L.8..  4c. ;  and  Q.  A. 
■WiLKBH-AnKOTT,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  ISmo. 
with  12  PlRtes,  price  11«.;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21a. 

Hoakyns.— Talpa ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of 

B  Clnj  Farm  :  An  Agricultural  Frogmsnf. 
BvCiiiriBOS  When  HosKiTiB,  Eaq.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  2*  WooiicutB  from  the 
original  Design*  by  Qeohqb  CKDisanasE. 
16mo.  i>rice  5s.  6iL 

Howard.— Athletic  and  GymnasUc  Ex- 
ercises: Camprising  114  Eiercities  and  Feala 
of  Agililj  performed  with  tbe  ParaUel  Bars, 
the  Uorizonttd  Bar,  the  Su«pended  Bar,  tbe 
Suspended  Ropes,  and  tbo  Indian  Clubs ; 
preeedcd  by  a  Deicripliao  of  the  reijiusilo 
Apparatus.  With  6i  Woodcuts.  B;  JoEK 
H.  HowiBD.     16rao.  7s.  6d, 


Howitt.— The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

HowiTT.  With  4  riluslrntions,  from  De- 
Bigna  hj  A.  M.  Howitt,     Square  16mo.  &«. 

Howitt.  ~  Land,    Labour,    and    Gold ; 

or,  Two  Yean  in  VIctona ;  Wiib  Tisits  to 
Sjdiiey  and  Yan  Dicmon's  Land.  Srcaad 
EdUinn.  Two  volumes  in  One.  Crown 
Bto.  (is. 

Howitt.— VisitB  to  Remarkable  Places : 

OldHaUs.  Battle. Fields,  and  S^nesillustra- 
tiFB  of  Striking  PaesBges  in  RogUsh  Histoi? 
end  PoctiT.  Bj  WtLLUJt  Uowitt,  Witfi 
■bout  80  Wood  Engravitigs.  AVv  EdilifKi. 
Sjole.  tqnare  crown  8to,  price  3Ss. 


William  Ho^tt's  Boy's  Country  Book: 

Bcmg    llio   Eeal  Life   ot  a    Counlrv   T 
written    by   bimsclf  ;     eihibitiog  ail    the 
Amusemonts,    Pleasures,   and    Pursitlt 
Children  in  (he   Country.      New  Edit 
with  40  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6i 

Howitt.  — The  Eural  lib  of  EnKlaod.      Bj 

WiLLiiH  Uownr.  New  Edition,  cor- 
roct«d  and  reiised ;  with  Woodcuts  bj 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  SfO.  21s. 

The  Abbe'  Hue's  work  on  the  Chinese 

Empire,  founded  o'l  Fourteen  Tc«r»' Trairla 
and  K«iidtnee  in  China.  Nrto  Edition,  with 
8  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  8to,  5t, 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.   New  and 

enlarged  Edition,  rerlscd  bj  the  Author 
with  reference  lo  tbe  latest  reported  Cases 
and  Acts  of  Fariiament.  By  1.  C.  IIddsor, 
hite  of  the  Legacy  Duly  Olliue,  London. 
Fop.  8to.  Bs. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Uaking 

Wills  in  confonnitj  with  the  Law.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  rerised  by  the 
Author;  and  pFaoticaUy  illustrated  by  Spe- 
oimena  of  Witts  containing  many  varieties 
of  Bequests,  also  Notes  of  Cases  judicially 
decided  since  the  Wills  Act  oanie  into  Ope- 
ration. By  J.  0.  HnDHOB.  lalo  of  tbe 
LegBCy  Duty  Office,  London.  Fcp.  Sro. 
2>.6d. 

Hudson  and  Eennedy.—Where  there  'b 

a  Will  there  'a  a  Way .-  An  Ascent  of  MonI 
BUne  by  a  I4cw  Route  and  Without  Guides. 
By  tbe  Rev.  0.  Hddsou,  M.A..  and  B.  3. 
Kbnnedt,  B.A.  Srrond  Ediliot,  ffitli  Plate 
and  Map.     Post  8to.  5s.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos,  Translated,  with 
the  Author's  authority,  by  Has.  SABm. 
TOLS.  I.  and  IL  16uiD.  Ualf-a-Crown  tauh, 
lewed ;  8s.  6d  each,  cloth :  or  in  post  Sto. 
12».  each,  clotb.  Vol.  in.  post  8*o. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  ICmo.  Pabt  I.  2e.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  ed.  cloth  i  and  PaBT  II,  3s.  ai. 
4s.  cloth.  Vol.  IT.  Past  I.  post  8to.  15s. 
cloth  i  aiid  IGmo.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth,  or 
7s.  sewed. 

Rnmhaldt'i  Agpe«t«  of  NatnrA.  TraniUted. 
with  the  Author's  anthorily,  by  Mbb.BxbIXI. 
16nio.  price  6b.  ;  or  in  2  vols.  Sa.  Gd.  eachi , 

doth ;  2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

Humphreyg.  —  Parables  or  Our  Lord. 

illuminated  and  omsniMited  lu  the  style  id 
the  Miitssls  of  the  RenaissuK^r,  by  UeHiI 
NoELHtrMPHiiKYS.  Square  fqi.  8to.  SK 
in  musire  carved  ooTers  g  or  30a.  bound  m 
morocco  by  Hayday. 


] 


^Hnnt  —  Researches   on   Light   in  its 

^^K  Chemical  Kelationi  ;  embracing  a  Con- 
^^F  ridcrstioD  of  nil  tfao  Photagraphin  Froceiies. 
^P  B;KobebtHitnt,F.R.9.  Second  Edition, 
H      with  PUto  and  Woodi'Uta.     Svo.  10a.  Gd. 

Banter's  Art  of  Precia-Writing;   An 

hlrodnclioH    to    lie    H'rilmft    of    Frfcii   or 

Digetit,  B»  npplicaljlB  (o  NnrrBtires  of  Fncis 
H  or  Hittorii:*!  EieotB,  CorregpOTideuco,  Evi- 
^kp  denoe,  Ofltoial  Dooumenta,  and  General 
^H  Comwwitiun;  With  numerous  Eiamplea 
^m-  Mid  Eiercisea.  Bt  tlieRer.  JouxnuKTEB, 
■        M.A.,  former!;  Vicc-Frincipid  of  Ihe   Na- 

tioual  Sooie'y'i  Training  Collego,  Battursca. 

12uio.  2a.— KEY.^ii/f  read). 


Hutchinson's  tmpreBsions  of  Western 

Africa :  'Willi  a  Kuport  on  the  pLStuliaritiM 
of  Trade  up  the  Bivor*  in  the  Bighl  of 
Biafra.     Font  6yo.  price  Bb.  6d. 

Tdle's  Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  ftc, 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Freab- 
WBler  Lochs  of  Suollaiid.    Fup.  Bra.  5s. 

Jocquemet's   Chronology   for   Schools: 

Containing  the  moat    important    Bates    of 

ICbneral  History,  Political,  Eccleaiaittica], 
and  Litenuj,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  Ihe  end  of  the  year  1857.  Edited  bj  the 
Eot,  J.  AicoBN,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  3b.  6d. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 
and  Martjrs.BB  represented  in  Clirislinn  Art, 
Tliird  Edition,  revised  and  iiiiprorvd  ;  with 
17  EtehiogB  and  upward*  of  180  Woodcuts, 
man;  of  whicb  are  new  in  this  Edilioa. 
2  Tols.  square  crown  8to.  price  31s.  6d. 

Mn.  JamaMm'i  Legendi  of  tb«  Kottutie 
Orders,  ns  represented  in  Ciiristlan  Art. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  ;  with  11  Elcli- 
ings  hj  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8td.  price  28l. 

Xn.  JamMD&'i  legends  of  the  Kadanni, 
as  represented  in  Christian  Art.  Second 
Edition,  correcicd  and  enlarged ;  with 
27  Etohings  and  165  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  2Sa, 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Commonplace- Bo  ok  of 

Tlioiights,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
andSelected.  Piht I.  EChicsand Character; 
PaKT  U.  Lileratu™  and  Art.  Srcond  Edit. 
revised  and  correoted ;  with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  IBs. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Lectures  on  the 

Social  EmnlojmBnts  of  Women, — Suttrt  of 
Cherily  and  the  Comnmniom  of  Labour.  Hew 
Bdition,  with  a  Prefatory  Letter  on  the 
present  Condition  and  Koqutromenta  of  the 
Women  of  England.    Fcp,  8to.  Ss. 


PTTBUBEKS  HT  LOKGHAN,  QBEBir,  um  CO. 


Lord  Jeffrey's    Contribntions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Eeview.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  oa- 
gravod  bj  Eenrj  Robinson,  and  a  TigneltB. 
Square  crown  8to.  £1b.  cloth  )  orSOs.calf.— 
Or  in  3  cols.  Svo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works: 

With  Life  h;  Bisnor  HeBeB.  Bevised  and 
corrected  by  the  Eer.  CaABtEB  FiOE  Kdbh, 
JbUow  of  Oriel  College,  Oiford.  Now 
complete  in  10  volf.  Svo.  lOa.  Gd.  each. 

Keith  Johnston's   New  Dictionary  of 

Qeography,  Descriplire,  Fhysical,  Statistirali 
and  Historical;  Forming  a  complete  Oeno- 
ral  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Nnr  EiHioa, 
rfvised  to  April  1800.  In  One  Volume  of 
1.3150  pages,  comprising  about  60,000  Karnes 
of  Places.  Bvo.  3(J«.  cloth  j  or  35e.  half- 
bound  in  msaia. 

Kane.— Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among 
Ihe  Indians  of  North  AmerioB  ;  from  Canada 
to  TnncouTCt's  Island  and  Oregon,  through 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Territory,  and 
back  again.  By  Piri,  EiNE.  With  Map. 
IlluBtraltons  in  Colours,  uid  Wood  En- 
gravings.    8to.  21 3. 

Eemble.— The  Saxons  In  England :   A 

History  of  tha  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John  M,  Kiu- 
BLB,  &I.A.,  &c.    2  vols.  Svo.  SSs. 

Kesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

PmclicoofMedicino.  By  W.B.SLbsTJVBK, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgoons  of 
Etigland,  ic.     Sqiioro  poht  Bvo.  7s.  6d, 

Eirby  and  Spence's  Introdnction  i^o 
Entomology  j  or,  Elemcnta  of  the  Natural 
History  oflnsect* :  Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Usofhl  Insects,  of  tlieir  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  Ac.   Satnlk  Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  Gs. 

A  Lady's    Tour   round  Monte  Bosa; 

With  Visits  lo  the  llaUin  Valleys  of  An- 
lasoB,  Mastaloue,  Camaico,  Sesio,  Ly>, 
ClialUnt,  Aosts,  and  Cogne.  With  Map,  4 
lllustralions  from  Sketches  by  Mr.  G.  Bar- 
nard, and  8  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  l-ls. 

Latham.— The  English  Language.  By 
R.  a.  Lathau,  M  a.,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  late  Feh 
low  of  King'j  College,  Cambridge ;  lole  Pro- 
fcsBor  of  the  English  Language  in  University 
College,  London.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     2  vols.  Sro.  3Ss. 

Tu.  Latham's  Handbook  of  Uu  Engluh  Lan- 
guage for  the  Cse  of  Students  of  the  Ciii- 
Tcrsities  and  Either  Cissies  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.    Post  Svo.  7>.  6d, 
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LARDNER'S   CABINET   CYCLOPEDIA 


Of  Hiitorj,  Biography,  litecatiire,  the  Arts  and  Sdanoet,  Vatural  Satoryy  and  Xaav&et 

A  Series  of  Original  Worki  by 

Thomas  Ksioarunr, 
John  Forbtkb, 
SiK  Waltke  Scott, 
Thomas  Mooes, 

AMD  OTBBB  BmINBITT  WrITKBS. 

Complete  in  133  vols.  fq>.  8ro.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth.  Nineteen  Gnineta. 
The  Works  itparaitlf,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volome. 


Bib  John  Hbbschbl, 
SiB  Jambs  Macbintosh, 
RoBBBT  Sooth  BY, 
Sib  Datid  Bbbwstbb, 


BioHor  THfaLWAi.1., 
Tub  Rkt.  G.  R.  GLSie, 

J.   C  L.    Db  SiSMONDl, 

JoHir  PniLLiFs,  F.R.S.,  OJ 


A  LUt  qf  th%  WoaKs  etmpoting  tkt  Cabinbt  Ctclopjidia  :— 


1.  Bcll'i  History  of  RnitlA S  toIs.  10s.  6d. 

S.  BeU's  Lives  or  Brttish  Poets Svols.  7s. 

5.  Biewster's Optics  lvoLSs.6d. 

4.  Gooley's  Maritime  snil  Inland  Discovery  S  vols.  10s.  6d. 

6.  Crowe's  History  of  France 8  vols.  10s.  Cd. 

f.  De  aiorftan  on  Probabilities 1  voL  Ss.  6d. 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History   of  the  Italian 

Republics 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

8.  De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  S  vols.  7b. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemlsoy  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

10.  Doiu>van's  Domestic  Economy 2  vcAb.  7s. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal 5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

It.  Dunham's  History  of  Denmarlc,  Sweden, 

and  Norway S  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

IS.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland 1  vol.3s.Gd. 

U.  Dunham's  Oermaide  Empire S  vols.  IQi.  6d. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe  during  the  Middle 

Affss. 4  vols.  14s. 

16.  Duiiham's  British  Dramatists %  vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Writers  of 

Great  Britain  1vol.  8s.  6d. 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United  States  . .  2  vob.  7s. 
10.  Fosbroke's  Grcdan  &  Roman  Antiquities  2  vols.  7s. 

20.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 

Commonwealth  5  vols.  17b.  6d. 

21.  GleiK's  Lh-es  of  British  MUitary  Com- 

manders  S  vols.  lOe.  6d. 

22.  Orattan's  Htotory  of  the  Netherlands .. .  1  voL  Ss.  6d. 
2S.  Henslow*s  Botany 1vol.  8s.  6d. 

24.  Herschel's  Astronomy 1  voL  3s.  6d. 

25.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo- 

sophy   1  vol.8s.6d. 

M.  History  of  Rome 2  vols.  7s. 

27.  HUtoryofSwitssrland lvoLSs.6d. 

28.  Holland's  Mannftotures  in  Metal 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

29.  James's  Lives  of  Foreiioi  Statesmen 5  vols.  I7s.  6d. 

80.  Kster  and  Lardner's  Mechanics 1  voL  8s.  6(1. 

81.  KelKhtle}-'s  Outlines  of  History 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

82.  Lardnsr's  Arithmetic l  toL  Ss.  6d. 

SS.  Lardner's  Geometry 1  %-uL  Ss.  6d. 


.14.  Lanfaier  on  Hest 1  voL  b. 

35.  Lardner's  Hydrostatioa  and  Pneomatics  1  veLSki 

36.  Lardner  and  Walker'a  Electrioity  and 

Magnetism 2  vob.  7*. 

87.  Maddntosh,  Forster,  and    CourtenjQr's 

Lives  of  Britiah  Stateenaen 7  vok  tb 

38.  Mai^lntosh.  Wallace,  and  BeU'a  History 

of  England lOrokX 

SO.  Mont{^>mery  and  She11e7*s  emfnent  Tt»> 

ILm,  Spanlah,  and  Porttt;nieoe  Ambors  S  rob.  Ik 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland 4««b.ML 

41.  Nicolas's  Clironologj  of  IlistoiT lvd.aLl 

48.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geolosjr tvbti.T%, 

48.  Powell's  History  of  Natural  Philoao|jiy  1  VQi.3i4 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manufitcture  of 

Wlk lveL».l 

45.  Porter's  Manuftctorea  of  Poraelaln  and 

61«~ lTeLh.1 

48.  Rosooe's  British  Lawyers lveLSi.A 

47.  Scott's  History  of  SooUand Svolt^Ti 

48.  Shelley's    Livee    of    eminent    Frendi 

Authors 2  wb.  Sl 

40.  Shuckard  and  Swalnaon'a  Inaects 1  voL  luM 

fiO.  Southey's  Lives  of  British  Admirals  ....h nk. nii 

61.  Stebbing's  Clmrch  Hiatoiy 2 vdf.^ 

58.  Stebbing's  History  of  the  Refbrmatioti. .  2Tok.Ti. 
58.  Swainsoo's  Disooorse  on  Natural  History  I  voLa.a 
54.  Swainson's  Natural  Uistory  and  Clasai- 

fleation  of  Animals  lvd.k.ft 

56.  Swainson's    Habits   and    Inallncta   of 

Animals ln>L^1i 

56.  Swainson's  Birds 2\ek.:i. 

I  57.  Swahison's  Fish.  Reptiles,  Ac '.'**.'  2  *ai*.  Ti. 

58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds lTQLa.tf 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell-FIah *.  1  vnS.  BlC 

60.  Swainson's  Animals  la  If  enaicarisa. .....  inH  k.H 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidenny  and  fiio^nfthy  of 

ZoologisU IvoL&a 

62.  Thiilwsll's  History  of  Grssos SvekSa 


Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory; or,  First  Principles  of  2k)oloey  :  Com- 
prising the  Principlee  of  dassification,  inter, 
spersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  and  revised  Edition,  embellished  with 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  6d. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  London ;  comprising  the  Impro* 
vUalnce^  the  Veueiian  Bracelet,  the  Oolden 
Violet,  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Vignettes  bj  K.Doyle. 
2  Tola.  16mo.  10b.  cloth ;  morocco,  2l8. 


Dr.  John  Lindley'B  Theory  and  Pncfii 

of  Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  toemi 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gmrtieniiif  u 
Physiological  Orounda.  With  96  Wn 
cuts.    8to.  2l8. 

Dr.  Lindley's  lBtrodiiotio&  to  Botaay.  "k 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  j  with  6  Pta 
and  many  Woodcuta.    2  vola.  8to.  Ma 

Dr.  lindley»8  Synoptii  of  the  Biitiab  ft 
arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Oft 
contaming  Vaacularea  or  Flowerimr  fts 
Fcp.  Sro.  6s.  ^ 


TOBUWinm  BT  KHTOMAlf ,  OBEEIt,  uiij  OO. 


Inwood.— Anthologla  OxonienBiB,  bits 

I  Florlletpum  e  Liuibu*  porticii  diversorum 
OioDieiuiuiii  OravcU  et  LaLinU  deuarptum. 
Curante  OcLiiLUo  L:ttn'<K>D,  M.A..,  Mdit 
Chriati  Aliuuno.    8vo,  priaell«. 

I  Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Young  Master 

~  Mariner  on  tome  SitbjecM  conDected  with 

bia  CtUing.    New  Edition.  Fcp.6To.Es.6d. 

I  Xoudon'9  Eacf clopEciUa  of  Agricoltare : 

Comprimng  the  Tlieoi^  iind  Pmctice  of  tliB 
'  ■  VBliintion,  Trsitifor,  Lnfing-out,  Improro- 
mcnt,  unit  MulBgeiDtmt  of  Lnndud  Property, 
and  of  tho  Cultivation  and  Econom;  of  the 
Animal  and  Ttgatable  Produptions  of  Ajri- 
'ciUluro.  Nev  nnd  chuiper  Edition  g  with 
■  1,100  Woodeuti.    8to.  31*.  6d. 

I  loudoc's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening: 
'  ~  ipri»tagtho  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
llure,  FIorieiiltufB,  ArboriL-uItu™,  and 
dscape.  Gardening,  With  man  J  liujidred 
.  'Wcodcjuta.  OoRvowd  and  improved  bj 
Ubs.  Loctdok.  Now  and  cheaper  EdiCJon, 
,  8TO.  31«.  6d. 
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London's  Encyolopsedia  of  Trees  and 

Shruba,  or  JriorrUm  cl  Fruliafum  BnlaH- 
■train  abridged  I  Cuntaming  thaUardj  Treei 
and  Bliruba  of  Great  Britain,  SnUre  and 
Forofni,  Scientillciillj  and  Popularlj  De- 
■cribed.  With  about  2,000  Woodcoti. 
8io.  price  50i. 

Loudon's  EncjolopEEdia  of  Plants :  Com- 
prising the  SpcciHu  Cliarsoler,  Desoription, 
Culture,  Hiatorj,  Applitation  in  the  Acta, 
and  OTcrj  other  deairabie  Particular  reepect- 
ing  nil  tho  Plants  found  in  Qnsat  lintaiu. 
Nen  Edition,  corrected  bj  Mrs.  LouitOH. 
With  upwarda  of  12,000  Woodoutt.  Sto. 
£3,  l3fl.6iL— SeoondSupplom«nl,21a. 

London's  EncycIopGBdia  of  Cottage, 
Farm,  and  Vdla  Arahitetture  and  Furniture. 
KeH  Edition,  edited  by  Mbs.IiOCCon  1  with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuta.     6vo.  68a. 

Loudon's  HortQB  Eritannfcas ;  or,  Cata- 

lof^ie  of  bU  the  Planli  found  in  Great 
Britain,  tiew  Edition,  corrected  bj  Ubs. 
LoUEOS.     Bto.  3Ls.  6d. 

Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
on  ;  or.  How  lo  Enjoj  a  Country  Life 
iiiionallj.  Fourth  Sdition,  with  Flatea 
id  Woudcuti.    Fcp.  Sco.  Gi. 


Mrs.   London's    Amateur    Gardener'a 

Colendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  whatahould 
he  avoided  and  done  ia  ■  Garden.  N^ib 
Editim.    Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuu,  7a.  6d. 


French 

Practical  tnstructiona  ill  D.vuing  Silka, 
WooUena,  and  Coltoni,  Ftiathera,  Chip, 
Sti-aw,  lia. ;  Scouring  and  Cleaning  Bed  and 
Window  Ckirtatna,  Carpets,  Ruga.  t-e.  ; 
Frcnoh  and  EDglii.ii  Cleaning  any  Colour  or 
Fabric  of  Silk,  Satin,  or  Damaak,  Followed 
by  a  List  of  Prices  ;  and  Ahitracti  of  the 
Ada  of  Parliament  rcUting  to  Apprentice*, 
Workmen,  and  Jobbing  by  Journeymen 
Djera.  By  Thomas  LoVB,  Working  Dyer 
and  tieourcr.  Second  Edition.  Post  Bvo, 
price  Ta.  (id. 

Lowe —Central  India  during  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1867  and  1SS8 !  a  Marralire  of  Ope- 
raliona  of  the  Briliah  Forcci  tVoiu  the  Sup- 
preaaion  of  Mulinj  in  AQrungubad  to  the 
Cttpturo  of  Gwulior  under  Major- Qenerul 
Sir  Bugh  Boao,  G.C.B.,  &c.,  and  Brigadier 
Sir  C.  Stuart,  IC.C.B,  By  Tbohas  Lowb, 
M.H,C,S.B.,  Uedical  Officer  lo  the  Corps  oi 
Madraa  Sappers  and  Miners,  Poat  8ro.  with 
Map,  9a.  6d. 

Lowndes's  Engineer's  Handbook;   ex- 

pUining  the  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Couatnictioi' 
of  Macbincry,  with  the  neceasary  Bulei, 
Proportions,  and  Tables :  Comprising 
imongst  atlicr  mattara  tlie  Rule  for  Cotcu- 
laling  the  Eraporatian  Power  of  Boilers, 
the  comparatiTe  Economical  eSect  of  u«inR 
Blea  "  -    - 

the  Speed 
price  59. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings, comprising  hia  Contributiona  tc 
Kniglit'i  Qiiarlrrfy  Megariae.  Articles  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  Review  not  in- 
cluded in  his  Critical  nil  BUfancal  Eangt, 
Biographies  written  for  the  EneychiMiiia 
Brilunnica,  Miicellaaeoua  Poema  and  In* 
icriptiuuB.     2  vols.  8to.  nith  Portmil,  Sis, 

Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  Kngland 
from  the  Accession  of  Jameii  II.  By 
the  Bight  Hon,  IiOHD  Macai:i.AT.  Hew 
Edition.  Moia.  I.  and  II.  8to.  price  82s,  t 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  price  36a. 

Lord  Macaulay's  History  of  England 
from  [he  Acceaaion  of  James  II.  Kew 
Edition  of  the  first  Four  Volumes  of  tbe 
Svo.  Edition,  rev laed  and  corrected.  7  t(-L. 
post  Svo,  price  Ca.  each. 


NEW  WOBES  urn  NBW  EDITIOira 
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Lord  Macanlay'E  CritJcal  and  Bistorical 

Essnje    contributad    to    Tlie    Edinburgh 
Beriew.     Four  Editions,  ai  foUowe:— 


Liat  of  Fonitean  of  Lord  Haeaolkr't  Eaiays 
vhioh  may  be  had  i>opDmlclj,  in  ICnio.  in 
tbs  TaAT3LI.IB'E  LiBtumT:  — 

Wimn  Hntlnfa 
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Lord  Bf  ran  i  otd'ibf  Onmi'ii 


CrotLn's  EdlltHi 
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Lord  Macanlay'a  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne, 

with  Icry  and  the  Armada.  Now  Edition. 
I6ino.  pHc«  i£.  ed.  doth,  or  10a.  6d. 
bound  in  niorocoo. 

Lord  Uacanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
With 'numerous  Illuatrationa,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  bj 
George  Scliarf.  jun.  Fcp.  4to.  price  21e. 
boarda  i  or  4Ss.  bound  in  moron'O. 

Uacaalay.— Speeches  of  the  lUgbt  Hon. 

Lord  Mauaulay.  Carrpcted  \ij  HlMSEir. 
8vo,  prioB  12s.— Lord  Mnpnulay'a  Speeches 
on  I'arliamentsr;  Rel'onD,  16nio.  price  la. 

Mac    Donald.  —  Poems.     By   Geoi^e 

Mao  Doiwj),  Author  of  Wuhis  and  Witli- 
ouf.    Fcp.  Bra.  7b, 

MacDoaald.— Within  and  Without:  A 

Dnunatie  Popm.  B;  Obobqk  MaoDokuji. 
Second  Edition,  roriMd.     Pup.  8vo.  4b.  6d, 

MacDongalL— The  Theory  of  War  illua- 

tmted  b;  numerous  Bjainplea  from  Hia- 
torj.  ByLieulonant-ColonelMAcDoCGiio.. 
Commandant  of  the  Sloff  College.  &™nrf 
EJitioH,  with  10  Plann.     Poet  8vo.  10a.  Gd. 

Colonel  XacDougall'i  Campaigni  of  Honaibal, 
armngiHl  nnd  erili™llj  cousidored,  ei- 
pretnlj  for  the  uae  of  Students  of  Military 
Hiolory.    Post  8vo.  with  Mop,  7s.  Gd. 

Sir  James  Maddntoeh's  MisceUaneons 

Worli*  ;  Including  hia  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh   Review.      1    vol.  iquara 


j.21e.cloth; 


r30s.b 


leaiT:  . 


3  vols.  [cp. 

Sir  Junea  XackiaCafib'B  Biatory  of  England 

■■'"'"■  Gnal  Eata. 

Library  Edi- 


boat  the  Earheat  Timea  t< 
W>(  of  the  Bofom 

ttrbed.    ST0L1.8r0.2i9. 


U'Cnlloch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Tbeo- 

re'ical,  and  Hbl^jrical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commureial  NaTigation.  IlluBtrated  with 
Mipa  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  contuniiig 
much  additional  Information.  6«o.  50a. 
cloth  i  or  &5a.  balf-bound  in  ruaaia. 

Bnpplsment  to  the  Edition  of  the  I>utlonu7 
pubtinbed  in  lS59i  ooinpriBuig  the  late 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Franw,  the  Nuw 
Tariff  of  Ihs  United  Kingdom,  the  New 
Indlaa  TariS',  with  a  larietj  of  miacelU- 
ncoUB  Information  in  regard  to  "  ' 


M'Cnlloch's  Dictionaiy,  Geographical, 
StatUtiuiI,  and  Hielorical,  of  the  Torioui 
Countriea,  Place*,  and  prinoipal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  liluatnlsd  with  Six 
large  Mupa.  New  Edition,  iwiaedt  with  a 
Buppiement.    Z  fols.  Sto.  prioe  63*. 

Magnire.— Rome ;  its  Ruler  and  its  In- 

atituLious.  By  JoHH  FfiAncia  AfAQCtSB, 
M.P.  Sfcoid  FJilim,  retiaed  and  enlarged  1 
with  a  new  Porlmit  of  Pope  Piu.  IX. 
a;t.  eii.    Poat  Sro.  10».  6d. 

Urs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  ITataral 
Philoaopby,  in  which  the  Element*  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  eipLuned.  Tbirteciith 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrrctod  |  with  34 
Platca.    Fcp.  8to.  price  10».  6d. 

Kts.  Harcet't  ConvetMtiaai  oa  Ckemittrj, 

in  which  the  Elementa  of  that  Seiana 
ere  familivty  eiplaincd  and  illu9ln.ted  by 
EipcrimontB.  Now  Edition,  enlarged  sod 
improied,    2  Tola.  fcp.  810.  price  14«. 

Martinean.  —  Studies   of  Christiam^: 

A  Series  of  Original  Paper*,  now  flr»t  col- 
lected  or   nun.      By    JaUeB    UabtiBXaII. 

Crown  8to.  79.  6d. 

Bkninssa.  —  Endaavoim  afler  Uie  Chziattai 
Life :  Uiscounea.  By  Jam sa  ii-kxamxkv. 
2  Tola,  poet  8to.  Tb.  Gd.cacli. 

Hartinoaa.—MliceUaoie* :  Compiiaiiig  Tiwjl 
on  Dr.  Prinalley,  Arnold's  lift  a»d  CVrrt- 
tpondenct.  Church  and  Statei,  Tbeodon 
Parker'i  Diiivune  of  Brligion,  "  Phua  of 
Faith."  the  Church  of  England,  and  llw 
Battle  of  the  Churches.  By  JaMSB  lti> 
TIHEATI.    Foat  8to.  9a. 

Hartineau.— Hynuutor  the  Chriatiftn  Ohnrd 
and  Uome.  Collected  and  edited  by  JaBB 
Mabt:keatt.  Elnenth  Edition,  12ino.  8*.  8i 
cloth,  or  69.  calf;  Hfl*  EdUim,  '  ' 
cloth,  or  la.  Bd.  rw 
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Vftrahman's  Life  of  GenereJ  HaTelock.— 

Momoim  of  Major-Oenenil  Sir  Hanry 
Hsreloek,  K,C  B.  By  Johk  Clibk 
MiBBUHAK.  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  2 
Flans.    8fd.  12).  6d. 

MaiBhinan.  —  The  Life  and  Times  of 

Carey,  Mnrshmaa,  »nd  Ward ;  Embmeing 
tho  lliitory  of  tho  ScramporB  Miesion. 
By  John  Clakk  Mibsuuin.  2Tola.  8ro. 
prioe  259, 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A.  Dew  and  populnr  Enuyclopsdiiv  of 


Bcienre  and  the  Bellea-LetCred ;  including 
■11  brsnoliM  of  Soienc»,  and  erorj  >ubj«!t 
OonnGctcd  mth  Literature  and  Art.  Ken 
Edition.  Fop.  8to.  price  10s.  ototh  ;  bound 
in  roan,  129. ;  calf,  12s.  ed. 


■  Hatmder'B  Biographical  Treasury;  con- 

K  silting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  bHef 
^L  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  f  ersons  of 
^^L  Ail  i.ge»  and  Nations,  Irom  the  Earliest 
^^B*  Fariod  of  History:  Formiog  a  coroplete 
^^m_  Popular  Dictionary  of  UniTOrsal  Biography. 
^^^    Elermth  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  ei- 

tended   in   a    Supplement.     Fcp.  8vo.  10a. 

cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12a. ;  calf,  I2a.  6d. 

Uannder's  Treasmy  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Diutiouary  and  Orammar,  a  ITniTersal 
Chu'.-tteer,  a  Classical  Diotionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  3ynop«is  of  tho 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  Setr 
Edition,  entirely  rorangtructed  and  re- 
print«d  ;  revised  and  improred  hy  B,  B, 
WooowiKD,  B.A.  F.8.A. :  AssisU'd  by  J. 
MoBBia, Solicitor,  London  1  andW.HroHis, 
F.R.Q.S.  Fcp.  8td.  lOs,  cloth ;  bound  in 
roan,  ISs.  i  calf,  ISs.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  a  Fopular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  wbich  the  Zoological  Cbnncler- 
istics  tlut  distinguish  tho  different  Classes, 
Qenera,  and  Specie*,  are  combined  with  a 
Tarictyofinlaresting  Infonnatioo  illiistratiTfl 
of  the  Babite,  Inetincia,  and  Qeaeral  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  Now  Edition.  Fcp.  Bra.  price 
lOs.  cloth  ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12b.  6d. 

Uannder's  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a  Series  of  sepanil«  Histories  of  erery 
principal  Nation  that  exists ;  thoir  BSse, 
Frogrees,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Socisl  Character  of  their  respectife  In- 
habitants, their  Beliginn,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, tc.  Mow  Edition  I  revised  through- 
out,with  anew  QiKKBu.  Ikokx.  Fep.  Svo. 
10s.  cloth  i  roau,  12*. ;  col^  12b.  6d. 


Maunder's    Geographical  Treaanry. — 

The  Treasury  of  GeogTiiphy,  Physieal,  His- 
torioal,  Descriptive,  Bud  Political  i  oonlain- 
ing  a  suocinel  Aceouut  of  Everv  Country  in 
the  World ;  Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Qeographv  i  a 
Familiar  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  of  bace 
Bud  Language  eihibited  bydifierent  Nations : 
and  a  View  of  the  Eelationi  of  Ouograpby 
to  Aatronomy  and  Physical  Science.  Com- 
pleted by  Wn-uiu  Huaasa.F.B.Q-.S.  IffKI 
Rlil'om,  carcrulij  revised  Ibroughout  \  with 
the  Statistical  Tables  brought  up  to  the 
latest  date  of  infonnolion.  Willi  7  Maps 
and  16  Steel  Plates.  Fep.  Svo.  10a.  clolli  i 
roan,  12a.;  calf,  I2s.  G<I. 

Merivale.  —  A  Histoiy  of  the  Romans 
under  tho  Empire.  By  the  Her.  OaiBLBa 
MKBiVALit,  B.D,,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    Svo.  with  Maps. 

JbKm  Cmot.   Siconil  Eaillon ,.ffl». 


Herivale.— The  Fall  of  the  Boniui  Bajinblic  ; 
A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Mebi- 
Vaxs,B,D.    New  Edition.     I2mo.  7t.tid. 

Merivale  (Miss).— Christian  Records :  A 

Short  Uislorj  of  Apostolic  Age.  By  LouiBi 
A.  Mkbivjle.    Fcp.  8fo.  7b.  Gd. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 
Keep  it  Sound.  EifHi  Edilion  ,-  with  an 
AppendiionShocing  in  general,  and  Hunters 
in  particular,  13  Plates  and  12  Woodcula. 
By  W.  Mius,  Esq.    Imperial  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

*ll  Pwmart.  Nn.  t  Stud  vUk  UaOtr,  au  Ur.  MUai'i  |>lau. 


■ile*.— A  PUin  Treatise  on  Horsft-Shoeing. 

By  William  Sf  ii.es.  Esq.  With  Platca  aud 
Woodcuts.    Hfw  EdUion.     Post  Svo.  2b. 

Mintum.— From  Hew  York  to  Delhi  by 

way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Australia,  nnd  China. 
By  KOBEBi  B.  MiBiouN,  Juu.  With 
Map  of  India,     Post  Svo.  price  7»-  6d. 

MoUhansen.  —  Diary  of  a  Jonmey  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Coasts  of  tho  Pacific, 
with  a  United  States  Government  Eipedi. 
lion.  By  B.  MdLLBAllEKK,  Topographical 
Draughtsman  aud  Iteturalist  to  £e  Expe- 
dition. Witli  an  Introduction  by  Baron 
HuxvouiT  ;  a  Map,  coloured  lUuil rational, 
and  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  Bvo.  30s. 


KBW  WORES  ASH  SSVT  ESITIOITB 


I 


James  Hontgomeiy's  FoeUcal  Works: 

CoUectire  Ediliua  <  witb  tlie  Aathor't  Auta- 
biomphical  Frofiioes,  complota  in  One 
Vofume;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8to.  prins  IDs.  6d.  olotli  i  inoroi»;i>, 
2U.— Or,  in  4  Toll.  fop.  8»a,  witU  Portrait. 
I       aod  7  other  Plati's,  pnce  Hm. 

Thomas  Moore's  Uemoira,  Jonmal,  and 

CorreipondeooB.  Nt"*  Edition  for  the 
People,  witli  8  Portrait!  and  3  Tignetlos 
engraved  on  Stoel.  Edited  and  abridi^ed 
from  thu  First  Edition  bv  the  Bicht  Hon. 
IiOBD  JoHir  KcEaiLL,  M.P.  Uni^rm  with 
the  Pfop'et  EMtiom  of  Mnori't  Poetical 
Horii.     Square  crown  8ro.  12».  6d. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works:  Com- 
prisini;  Ihe  Aulhor'a  Autobiographical  Prc- 
faoM,  lateit  Corrections,  and  Nolo).  Various 
SditioDS  of  the  separalB  Poems  and  camploto 
Poalical  Works,  aa  follows  :— 

LALL*  RAOKH,  >IUlM  niiiitnUiiiil  frum  oriidiiiL 
Umn-lnBi  hy  JaHiI  TianiBL  mdi  InUlal  P«n 
of  Ionian  DhIsh  hj  T.  Soi.Ifia,  Jan..  Biinraii'd 

LALLAROOKH.Uma.  nil)TtTin.Frai>(l<I>L(i»..,.    1   D 

f     l&LLl  KOOKU,  UiDD.VltDatusnWaod  tt 

f     LALLAROOKH.nomHownavD.  Pl«« IS   a 

lRlSHMELODIES,3!mo.rBlirt;i«.Far>tilt  ....    1   O 

IKIBK  MELODIES,  laouL  Vlpitua  na  Wiua 1  a 

laiEHX&LDDUta.iqBHaminiaTO.  Plato U   0 

IBISH  MELODIES,  UliutmUd  b,v  Kinutn,  topn- 

ToyJUo. *l  • 

aosas,  BALLADS,  nDil  S&OBED  SONOe,  una. 

tDbr  InK.  FnnLUiilKa   1   > 

80K0S,   DALLAD9,  ind  SACBBD  SONOS.  Mnu. 

Vlnnatla  on  Wood  t  t 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Peovlt'i  GJLUnn.  HinplaU  la 

One  ViduBU.  wiaan  eniri]  Std,  wltb  Poitnll  ....  II  A 
POETICAL  WOKKS.CibbiM  Bdilhin,  in  Vou,  (a.  3  0 
POETICAL  WORKS,  Trav.llK'.  Edit.,  ofoi.li  Pio.  It  a 
POBTICALW0BK8,LlbraiyKdtlU.a,iBe*lam»™.«    n 

I[atiiTK011ASUOORE,"fcii.  (U.irlUi  Wonlnila!)    n 

UOOBE'Sn'/rCBKtVir.  10010.  TlgnMU i  t 

Edition*  jirifl  (erf  mili  lie  Musio. 

IltISH>IELODIEfi,Pa>Fli-iEdillOfi.ira>ll«o.  ..  1)  t 

IRISH  IlELOUIES,  UapiTUI8Ta.iDiiiUiiiiulailiiai  s 
BARMOHIHED  AIRK  rrtnn  IRISH  MELODIES, 

ImperlilSpo. -..,-,-....-,-..  li  n 

MATIOKAI.  AItiS,Faii|ilii'iEdltiBn,eiiulltIo....  It  a 

DATIOVAL  AIR.t.UaperialBin.nniitlmniicilu..  II  t 
SACRED  BONOS  mnl  SONQS  tna  SCRIPTUIiB, 

lmp*rial9«o.  ...,,... IB  0 

Ko  Xdition  of  Thomaa  Moore'a  Poetitol 
Work*  Mil  bfl  pnbUsbed  complete  ejccpt  bj 
Metat.  LoxguiN  snd  Co, 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Bodj,  Donsidercd  in  relation  lo  Health  and 
Morals.  Bt  Qkoeoe  Mooab,  M.D.  fyii 
EdUion.     Yap.  8to.  6>. 


Edilum,     Fcp.  8ro.  6b. 

Morell.— Elements  of  Psychology :  Part 
I,,  ooDlaining  the  Annljaia  of  the  Inlrllmtiul 
Power*.  By  J.  D.  Mosn.L,  M.A.,  One  of 
Ear  Mweit I's  Intpoclora  of  Sahooti.  Fm( 
8vo.  7a;  6d. 

Morning  Clouds.    By  the  Anthor  of 

Tk'  Afleraoim  of  Ufa.  Seeond  and  oheape* 
Edition,  revised  tkroughoul.     Fep.  8vo.  5s. 

Morton's    Agricaltural    Handbooks.  — 

HaiiJbooli  cf  Dairy  Ilusbandrj  :  oomprisbc 
Dairj  Statiatica  ;  Food  of  the  Caw  ;  Mill  ; 
ButKr  i  Cheese  j  Qeneral  Miuingamsut ; 
Calendar  of  Daily  Dairy  Operationi ;  Ap- 
pendix on  Chceso-mnkingi  «ud  ladti.  Bj 
JonH  CBAI.MR11H  MoBiON,  ]!diior  of  tho 
Jl/rienllural  GvteUn,  iiti.    likao.  1*.  Gd. 

Morton's  Handbook  of  Form  Xiaboar; 
Steam,  Horee,  and  Wnler  Powci', 

[,V«u-.V  r»My, 

Morton.— The  Resanrces  of  Estates:  A. 
Treatijc  on  tlio  Ai^rioulturai  Imprai 
and  Oeueral  Mnnagintient  u(  Ltiaded 
Froperij.  By  John  LocKiiAitT  UoBtoi. 
With  25  lUustratioDa  in  LiUiogniikf. 
EoyaiSvo.  31s.  6d. 

Moseley.— Astro-Theology.   BytheBm 
Hrkbi  Mosklkv,  M.A.,  F.B.a„  Oan 
Brulol,    Aic.       nird    EdUiom.        £op. 
price  4s.  Gd. 

Moseley.— The  Mechsjiical  Principles  at 

Engineering  and  Aj-chil«etui«.  Sj  B. 
Mo«Bi.ET,  M-A.,  F.B.S.,  Cajian  of  Bnitel. 
&0.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  nitli  >■■ 
Dierous  Corrections  sod  Woodcula.  8td.Ms- 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  lata  Colouf  W 

AjtuiNB  MutMTAiN,  Adjutant -Gpnml  d  I 
Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  IndiA.  EdilW  V 
by  Mrs.  MotTNTAlN.  Second  Ifditioii,  t*- 1 
Tiled  J  with  Portrait.     Fcp.  8»o,  priMlk   f 

Mnre.  —  A  Critical  History  of  tbe  LU'  I 
guage  and  Litsralure  of  Ancient  On«i-l 
Bj  Wn.i.iAif  Mras,  M.P.  of  <kld*Al 
Second  Edition.  ToLS.  L  to  III.  8*0.  pmI 
863. 1  Vol.  lY.  price  IGi. ;  Toi_  V.  pncotkl 


pTBilBBsb  Bs  tdtrollAK,  O^SK,  Aid>  CO. 


ifs  Encyclopsdift  of  Geography ; 

ipming   B  eomplulo  Discription  of  the 

XnrtU  :    Exhibiting    ite    RelaCioQ    to    tlie 

HeBTcnly  Bodies,  its  Fhj-rical  Stmctare,  tlio 

ITutiir&l  Eietmy  oC  each  Countr;,  and  the 

-Zaduttrj,  Commerce,  Foliticid  Institutions, 

Land  Civd  and  Social  SUto  of  AU  Nstions. 

h  Secood  Edition;  witli  82  Mipa,  and  upwards 

r  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    8ro.  price  60s. 

|leale<  —  The  Closing  Scene  ;  or,  Ghris- 

I'  tinnily  and  Infidclitj  ooiitnutod  ia  tho  Last 

■I  Eoura  of  Itemirkable  Fenong.      Sj   the 

B«t.Eiibei!ibNeal2,M.A.   Now  Editions. 

S  ToU.  fcp.  8to.  price  6».  ench. 

Works  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry 

Nevrmau  of  tlie  Orntory  ;  — 
The  B«opa  and  ITatora  of  Univertity  EdnMtion- 

Sfcond  Edilian.     Fqj.  8to.  6s. 
The  Office  and  Woilc  of  Uaiversitiss.    Fcp.  Bto. 

Lectures  and  EssaTi  oa  nniTGrsity  SubJMtJ. 

Fep.  8»o.  6s. 

The  nbove  throe  work*  form  together  n  con- 
nw'ted  work  on  Unitersity  Toachijig.cooaiderod 

In  its  nbatrsct  scope  and  nature  ; 

In  certain  portiona  of  it*  subjeet-mnHer ; 

And  in  a  series  of  Historieal  Skctcho. 

Ogilvie.  — The  Uaster-Bailder's  Plan; 
or,  the  Principles  of  Organic  Arcliilecture 
Bsindic8t«liii  theTjpicalFormsofAjiiuioU. 
By  Qeohob  OoiLTiB,  MJD.  Post  8vo. 
mlb  7a  Woodi-'ulg,  price  6s.  6d. 


tlie    Irtclhic    ^riboltilt*    iA  aoH  _...._ 

Anlmu  montlulafrT,  Hod  of  ofiiMtm^aii 

IhatilKtaergRienltnHwiot  watldDk  tu  U 

fTstflnuUe    mkffT'      Tt»  Alter  a  canfnl 


li  ffu^-nuf  fiir  nvA  u  Katua 

Oshom.— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 

West  Pajaage  by  H.M.S.  Ineettigalcr,  Cap- 
tain R.  M'Clcbe,  1850-1854.  Edited  by 
Captain  SnsBjJU)  Osbouv,  C.B.,  from  tho 
Logs  and  Journals  of  Coptaia  B.  M'Clure. 
Third  Edition,  wilh  Portrait,  Chart,  and 
KuBtrolions.  8to.  16b, 
I  Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Com- 

Clive  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  tho 
irtehrole  AnimaU,  delivered  at  tiio  Boynl 
College  of  Surgeons.  Second  Edition  ;  irith 
235  Woodcuts.  8to,  21s. 
•J  Proffloim  Owm'i  LmCdtm  on  tha  ComparatiTa 
Aoatomy  and  PhysiologT  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals.    ToL.  I.  8to,  Woodcats,  l4s. 


Palleske'a  Life  of  Schiller.  —  Schiller's 

Life  and  Worlw.  Ur  Eui;.  pAi.i.eBUi. 
Tranilaled  by  Laut  Wallack.  Dedicated 
by  [)flrinis»ion  lo  Her  Mnjesty  tlie  QufCD. 
With  2  Fortmili,    2  voia.  poit  8vo.  24a. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 
Harigtitor.  By  his  Son,  the  B«v.  E.  I'ABBr, 
M.A.  of  BaiUol  CoUegC,  Oiford;  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Setentli  Edition ;  with  a  FortniiE  and 
coloured  Chart  of  the  North- Wwt  Passage. 
Fcp.  8»o.  print  53. 

Peaks,  PaEses,  and  Glaciers :  a  Series  of 

EicurBiona  by  Kemhera  of  tha  Alpine  Club.  i 

Edited  by  Joas  Uiii,  M.B.I.A.,  F.L.3.,  , 

Presidonl.  Trareller'a  Edition  (being  tlio 
Filtb)  ;    compriiiog  all  tho  Mountain  Ex-  | 

peditions  and  the  Maps,  printed  in  a  con- 
donecd  form  for  the  Traveller's  knnpsack  or 
pocket.     ISmo.  &s.  (id. 

•,•  TliB  Foorth  Edition  of  Peait,  Fauei,  ' 

and  G/acifTi,  with  8  coloured  IllustraUona  and 
numerous  Woodcuta.  mny  stiU  bo  had,  priye 
21s.     Alan  the  Eigut  Svfisa  Maps,  accom- 
panied by  n  Table  of  the  Heiohtb  of  Mots-  I 
TAIHS,  price  3s.  6di  I 

The    Late    Sir    Robert  Peel,   Bart—         \ 

Sketch  of  tbo  Life  and  Chorncter  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  Bart.     By  Ibc  Bight  Hon.  Sir 

JiXVtKBVOK  PlEL.      PoSt  8T0.  8s,  6d. 

Dr.   Fereira's     Elements    of    Uateria        ' 
Medica  and  Therapeutics.     TAird  Edition,  I 

enlarged  and  improved  from  tho  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  8.  Tayxoh,  M.D.,  and 
G.  O.  ILees,  U.D. !  With  numerous  Wood-  I 

cuts.  ToL.  I.  8to.  28s,  ;  Vot.  II.  Pajit  I. 
21a.  i  Vol.  II.  Pakt  II.  26s. 

Sr,  Ferelra'a  Leeturei  on  Polftrited  Light, 
together  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Microscope. 
2d  Edilion,  enlarged  from  Malorials  left  by  ' 

the  Author,  by  the  Eev.  B.  PowsLL,  M.A.,  j 

&e.    Firp,  8to,  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  i 

Feschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  WlBT.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts, 
a  volt.  fcp.  8to.  Bis. 

Phillips's  Elementary  IntroducUon  to         i 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  eitensive 
Alt«ratiotis  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bboose, 
F.R.S.,  F,0.a.  J  and  W.  H.  MiltlE,  M.A., 
F.Q.S.   With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  I 

Post  8vo.  18b. 

Phillips.— A  Goide  to  Geology.   By  John 
Pnii.ijE8,M.A.,F.B.S.,F.a.S.,ic.  Fwi    " 
Edition,   corrected  to  the  Pi 
with  4  PUt«s.    Fcp.  Sto.  Ga. 


^K  Tiasses  Laborator?  of  Cbymical  Wou- 

^^V  dura  :  k  Sciimliflo  li6\ang«  intfiulcil  for  the 
^^M  Indruetioii  and  Entartaintnnit  uf  Toung 
^B        People    Fop.  Bra.  with  lUiutrations. 

Piesse's  Chymical,  Natural,  and  Phyai- 
e»l  Klftgic,  for  the  Iiutmotion  nnd  Enter- 
Uiuiment  of  JuTcnilet  during  tlis  UolidoT 
Vncation.  Second  KditLon  ;  witli  30  Wood'- 
euts  >iid  m  Inrinibte  Portrnit.  Prp.  8to. 
prim  3a.  6d. 

Piaase'a  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 
of  Oblninmg  the  Odours  of  PUiits  :  With 
loBtTUolionslbrtboMiuiuiBctureoCFerfuniet 
tar  the  Handkerchief,  Scmted  Powders, 
Odojoui  YinesHri,  Dtnti&ioes,  Fomatums, 
Oofimftiques,  Ferfiimed  Soup,  lie. ;  (od  >□ 
Appendix  on  the  Ooloure  of  Fbwori,  AKi- 
Ueis]  Fruit  Eaacnora,  &c.  Sr-rand  JEJilhn  .- 
with  40  Woodeutfl,     Crown  Sto.  8b.  6d. 

Piozzi.  — Autobiography,  Letters,  and 
laterary  BemBiua  of  Mr».  Pio«ii  (ThtBle). 
Author  oiAnicdaUi  of  Dr.  JgAiuim,  Edited, 
witli  No1«  nnd  >omo  account  of  her  Life 
aod  Writings,  by  A,  UjtTWXio),  Esq.,  Q.O. 
Willi  »  Ponnul  of  Mrt.  Pioiti,  and  an  ea- 
praviog  from  a  piotore  by  Hogarth,  "  Tke 
Lnd/s  Last  Slait,"  for  the  prineipol  figure 
iu  which  Mn.  Pioin  sat.     Z  rob.  post  8to. 

Pitt— How  to  Brew  good  Beer :  a  cam- 

pli'lo  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  Ale, 
ItitliT  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout.  Porler, 
and  Table  Bwr.  To  which  oro  add^  Prac- 
tical Iiistructiona  for  mailing  Malt.  By 
Jobs  Pitt,  Buller  to  Sir  William  B.  P. 
Geaiy,  Bart,    Fcp.  8ro.  4s.  6d. 

Porter. —  History  of  the  Knights  of 

Malta,  or  tlic  Order  of  the  Eoapital  of  St. 
John  of  JpniBaloin.  By  Major  WnirwoBTH 
POBTBB,  B.B.    2  tub.  Sto.  21a. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

luduutiri;  Pliilosouhy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  tlio  Philojophy  of  Creation.  15y  the 
Ror.  Bii)R!<  PowEtt,  M.A,,  Ac.,  Into  Savil- 
ian  I'rofrasot  of  Geometry  in  tho  Univoraitj 
of  Oitord.  Second  Edition,  rcriaed.  Crown 
8<o.  witJi  Woodcuts,  12b.  6d. 

Chriitiaiutr  without  JadAimi:  A  Beooud  Sede* 
of  EssajB  on  tlio  Unity  of  Worlda  and  of 
Natiiro.  By  t)io  Hov.  B*DC^  Powell,  U.A., 
Ac     Crown  8to.  7a,  Gd. 

The  Ordar  of  Ratnie  ooDiidertd  in  Tateresoe  to 
tlie  ClnimB  of  Kevclation  :  A  Third  tkrriea 
of  Eaaays  on  tlie  Unilj'  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  tlia  Bey,  liiOES  PoWsll, 
M.A.,  Ac.    Crown  8to.  13s. 

Power.- Villa's  Hand :  a  Poem.   By 

MiHQircBiiE  A.  PowsB,  Autlior  of  "  Let- 
ters of  a  Betrolhod."  &e.    Fop.  8yo.  Ga. 


NEW  W0BK8  iXB  HEW  EDITIONS 


I 


Pyoroft,  — The  Collegian'a  Guide;  or, 

BecoUeotJODi  of  Coll(»B  Da^a  :  Setting  forth 
tlio  Adraot^ea  and  Teoiptations  of  k  Uni- 
vcnity  £ducalion.  By  theBer.  J.  PlCBorr, 
B.A.    Sfcond  E'liliou.     Fep.  8to. 

Fraroft'i  dmraa  of  *"eH«>'  SAsdiog,  »dApt»d 
to  erary  taste  and  capacity ;  or,  How  and 
Wliat  to  Ittad :  With  Liteiary  Aneedotea. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8ro,  price  6s. 

PTDMft'i  Criekat-?ield;  or,  tlte  Soiaiiea  aad 
History  of  tho  Qame  of  Cricket.  Thinl 
Edition,  gi>eatly  improrad  ;  with  PluUasud 
Woodculi.    Fcp,  8to.  price  5a. 

Quatrefages  (A.  De),  —  Rambles  of  a 

Naturalist  on  the  Coaals  of  France,  Spain, 
nnd  Sicily.  By  A.  Do  QfiraBTiOBs, 
Member  of  the  Institute.  TnntlBtwl  by 
E.  C.  Oni:.    2Tola,  post  8to.  16s. 

Raikes  (T.)— Portion  of  the  Jonnial  k«f)t 

by  IJIDIUB  EAl£E3,Esq.,&om]831  tolSil: 
Campriaing  Reniinisccncci  of  Social  and 
PoUtical  Life  in  London  and  Parii  dunog 
that  period.  JVVn  Sditiun,  cotnpleti 
2  toIb.  crown  Svo.  price  12«. 

RamBay.~The  Old  Glaciers  of  HOTth 
Wales  and  Switzerland.     By  A.  C.  K&vftiT, 

F.B.S.  and  G.3.,  Local  DipMtor  of  the  Gto- 
lo^al  Surrey  of  Great  Briliuii,  and  Prole*- 
sor  of  Geology  in  the  Ooyemment  School  of' 
Mines.  Eepriutcd  from  Peaii,  fattet,  ami 
Glacier! ;  with  Map  and  W  WoodcuU. 
Pep.  Svo.  4*.  6i 


"M' 


SAY  hu  Eivdi  I  bH  iiiUraUBa  ako*  IB  lb* 

_....it  oftl.  «»■   laiaiidhuKaagAaMk 

l»Kr«n-Uiui  rci.ri>-Uvtet>nd  miiun;«lu,3 
«  in  *  v»rj  t—i-ii"  ™,ii-~  |i.  '>i— -rinilaiHwtOl- 
PMei^waich  "III  .    :.■     [  I.    i.l-   .1.  1  !l,;^»H>»tiM 


Bich'a  Dictionary  of  Eoman  and  Gnek 

Antiquities  1  witli  newly  2,OU0  WoodcuM 
rcpreeenting  Ohjccta  from  tbe  Autique  iOu^ 
tmlive  of  Uie  Industrial  Arts  imd  Sooal 
Life  of  tlie  Qrccks  and  Bomaiia.  Beliig 
Second  andclieeper  Edition  of  til* /UuCmW 
Companion  to  Ike  TmUb  Dietionarg  aa^  '  ' 
l.eri<^o«.    Post  8to.  ISs.  Bd. 

RorsenutiiBhip  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Ridis; 

and  ManagingaHorae,  adapted  to  tlieGniJ- 
once  of  Lndics  nnd  Gentlomcii  on  ihe  Beat 
and  io  Ihe  Field :  With  Inslraettoiu  fe 
Breaking-in  Cults  ud  Vouni  UoraM.  A 
Captam  M.  BiciUEDaoir.  wiUi  S  fWa 
Square  crown  8to.  14s. 


E 

looaebold   Prayers  for  Poor 

«ith  adjitiaaal  Prajers  for  S[>«:iil 
t.  To  wliich  U  apiMiodGci  a  Coune 
tre  Reading  for  Enry  Daj  m  the 
y  the  Rer,  J.  E.  KidDlI,  M.A. 
liliOH.     Crown  8vO.  Ss.  6d. 

Complete  Latin-Gnglish  and 

'jttia   DiMunurj,  for  tlio  me  of 
tnd   School*.      Jftie  and  cheaper 
erUed  and  oomoted.    8to.  3Ii, 
,   rTtio  Enitllih-Liilin  DUiUobut,  Ti. 
'   ITlio  LnUo-Eiutllil]  DleUimBr).  Uh 

oong  Scholar's  Latm-EDgliah 

liili-Lntb  Dictionary,  Neie  and 
Edilimt,  reTiud  and  corrected . 
Imo.  10b.  6d, 


unond  LatlO'EiiRliili  DictioAaiy, 


Copious  and  Ciittcal  Latin- 
'jtBOa,  founded  on  tbe  Oenuan- 
rtionariea  of  Dr.  Williani  EVeuiid. 
bn.    Poit4to.31».6d. 

Dse-Amatear'sOnide ;  contain- 

I  DesoHptkiiu  of  atl  the  tine  leading 
)f  Rosea,  regular!]'  clasaed  in  their 
I  Familiei ;  their  History  and 
Mturo.    Pep,  8»o.  3i.  6d. 

ibinson's  Greek  and  English 

to  the  Greek  Testsmenf.  A  New 
ngrcatputro-written,    8vo.  18». 

Bogers's  Essays  selectedfrom 

dons  to  (lie  Edinbarsli  Rnira. 
dition.     3  toIs.  fcp.  8to,  price  Els. 


K''ti>i.    fcp.  8to.  69. 

9  ThesaarSB  of  English  Worda 
MB  claeiiiled  sad  orrvnged  to  as  lo 
the  Bjprwnon  of  Ideas  and  aseiBt 
ry  Oomposition.  Ninth  Edition, 
id  improred.    Crown  Svo.  lOi.  61I. 

Fly-Fisher's  Entomology: 
lloured  Re  present  alions  of  tho 
DdArtifieial  Infect,  and  a  few  Ob- 
I  and  InatrucCioni  au  Trout  uid 


■I  LONOIUB,  OSBSr,  J 


Rowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outline*  of  Debates,  and  Quoaliuns 
forDtscusDon;  with  ample  Rcfermee*  to  IIid 
beat  Soureea  of  InlbnnatioQ.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8ro.  Ga. 

Dr.  Rassell'sLife  of  Cardinal  Hezzofaati: 
Wilh  an  Introductory  Meiuoir  of  eminent 
Linguists,  Ancient  and  Modem.  With 
Portrait  and  Facilmilc*.     8(D.  12s. 

Urs.  SchimmelPanninck'a  Writings  and 

Lifi',  edited  b;  lier  rrilntion,  OhbiSTIAKA  C. 
HaKXIK  ;— 
liJb  of  Mary  Anne  fot>i  iwim*tPMiiiii»ile.  Four/A 
mid  cheaper  Edilion,  with  Correutions  and 
Additions  ;  complete  in  One  Volmnc,  with 
Portrait  Port  8»0.  10*  erf. 

Seleot  Xamoirs  of  Port-Royal.  To  wUck  an 
added  Toot  to  Alet,  Visit  to  Port-Royal, 
Qift  of  an  Abbess,  Biographical  Kotieea,  &o. 
from  original  DoeuiaODts.  F^li  EAtion, 
revised 3  toIs.  post8vo.21j. 


Tlie  PrinciplM  of  Befta^, 

Nature,  Art,  and  Hucnsn  Cbaraeler ;  witli 
a  ClauiJlcation  of  Deformieies ;  II.  An 
Essnr  on  the  Temperaments  (with  Illua- 
ti-alions)  ;   III.  Thoughti  on  Oreoian  and 

Gothic  AroliiteotuM Poat  8fo.  IZi.  6/. 

SaptBd  Sniinga  on  XanilMtatiou  e(  Ood 
lo  the  Soul  of  Man ;  with  Thouglita  on 
the  Destiny  of  Woman,  and  other  sub- 
ji'ole.      With    Prefaco    b^   the   Ee».    Dr. 


Dr.  Ii.  Schmitz's  School  History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earhest  Times  to  the  lUin^  of 
Corinth  by  tbe  Bomani,  B.C.  14e,  mamly 
based    on    Bishop  Thiriwall'a    HiiloiT  of 

Greece  i  and  ill  uatratediViths  Map  of  Athens 
and  137Woodout»,  designed  from  the  Antique 
b;;  G.  Scharf.  jun.,  F.SX  Ti/ilt  EdUiim. 
with  Hine  new  Supplement  srj  Chapters 
on  the  Cifilisation,  Religion,  Lilflraton), 
and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Greelts,  contributed 
bj  C.  K.  WiraoK,  M  J.     12mo.  7>.  6d. 

Scoffem  {DrJ  —  Projectile  Weapons  of 
War  and  Eiplosiie  Compounds.  By  J. 
Scomuf,  M3.  Loud.,  Ute  Pro&asor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Alderfgato  College  of 
Medieme.  FburtK  Edilian.  Post  Sto.  iritli 
Woodcnia,  price  9».  Gd. 
Sppplzmkkt,  containing  now  reMuroea  of 
Warfare a». 

Senior,— Joamal  kept  In  Turkey  aad 
Oroec«  in  the  Autumn  of  18S7  and  tbe 
beginning  of  1858.  By  NAiaitt  W.  8<tnoit, 
Esq.   With8Mapa  anda  Views  incliromo- 

lithography.    Post  8to.  12», 
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KKW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sewell  (Miss).— New  and  cheaper  Col- 

letrtcd  Edition  of  tlie  Tales  and  Stories  of 
the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert^  in  9  toU.  crown 
8vo.  price  £1.  lOs.  cloth ;  or  each  woric, 
com2)letc  in  a  single  volume,  maj  be  had 
separately  as  follows  : — 

AMYnERBERT    29.  6d. 

GERTKUDE    28.  6d. 

The  EARL'S  DAUGUTER 2s.  6d. 

The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE 2s.  6d. 

CLEVE  HALL   3s.  6d. 

IVORS ;   or.  the  TWO  COUSINS  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON Ss.  6d. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL  58.  Od. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE  48.  6d. 

Aho  by  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert, 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.    New 

Edition,    Fcp.  8to.  5s. 

Ursula :  A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life. 

3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

History  of  the  Early  Church,  from  the 

First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Council 
of  Nicea.    18mo.  4s.  6d. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation: 

With  Devotions  and  Directions  for  Con- 
iirmation-Baj.    32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Readings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to 

Confirmation :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the  English 
Church.    Fop.  8vo.  price  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent:  Com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  BisuoF  j£ttEm 
T.vTLo:i.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  i  -.  added  to  the  Original  Text  -.  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
whidi  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
Tllustratcd  with  Thirty-six  Vignettes  en- 
graved on  Wood.  JVVk;  Edition^  printed  in  a 
more  convenient  form.  G  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
price  303.  cloth  ;  separately,  5s.  each.  Each 
Play  may  be  had  separately,  price  1  s. 

%•  The  Library  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  One  Yolumc,  medium  8vo. 
price  21s.  cloth. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Tliousand  Places, 
Scats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  £2. 16s. 


Shee.— Life  of  Sir  Martin  k 

President  of  the  Boyol  AcacJ 
D.O.L.  By  hifl  Son,  Mar 
Shbe,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  E 
at-Law.     2  toIs.  Svo.  21s. 

Short  Whist;  its  Bise,  Fr 

Laws:  With Obserrationa ton 
Whist-Player.  Containing  al» 
Piquet,  Caasino,  ICcarte  Cn 
gammon.  Bt  Major  A.  Nev 
which  are  added,  Prccepta  f 
Mra.  B.    Fcp.  8to.  8s. 

Sunpkinson. — The  Washingi 

of  an  English  Country  Parish 
teeuth  Century.  Based  on  Av 
ments.  By  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Bector  of  Briugton.     Post  8v< 

Simpson.— Handbook  of  Dini 

to  Dine,  thcoretii^ally,  phiioac 
historically  considered  :  Based 
the  rhysioloffie  du  Gotit  of  B 
By  Leokakd  FRAycis  Simps 
Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Goverley.    Froi 

tator.  With  Notes  and  Dli 
W.  Henby  WiTiS ;  and  12  ¥ 
ings  from  Designs  bj  F.  Tat 
CMd  cheaper  Bdition.  Crown  \ 
or  21s.  in  morocco  bj  Hay  day. 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  ; 

The  Sketches:  Three  Tale 

Authors  of  Amy  Herbert^  Th 
Home,  and  Uawkstone,  Third  I 
G  Illustrations.     Fcp.  Svo.  pri 

Sleigh.— Personal    Wrongs 

Reuiedies.     By  W.  CAMi*iitu 

the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Ban 
Fcp.  Svo.  2d.  6d. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro-; 

Third  Edition,  revised,  correcl 
siderahly  enlarged ;  "with  Elcc 
niunerous  Woodcuts.     Post  8i 

Smith  (G.)  —  History  of  Wei 

thodism.  By  George  Smi 
Member  of  the  Koynl  Asiatic 
Yoii.  T.  irestey  and  his  Tiutei 
n.  The  Middle  Age  of  Methodl 
Deatli  of  Wesley  in  1791  to 
cncc  of  1816.  Crown  Svo.  p 
each  volume. 

Smith  (J.)  —The  Voyage  and 

of  St.  Paul :  With  Dissertation 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  t 
Navigation  of  the   Ancients. 
Smith,  of  Jordunhill,  Esq.,  E.I 
Edition  ;  with  Cliart^i,   Views, 
cuts.    Crown  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 


sonmaat  vr  IiONQUAN,  GKBkSK,  un>  CO. 


Kand  Wisdom  ortheBev.Bjdney 

h  A  Selection  of  tlio  moat  lucniorablo 
■W  in  hia  Writingi  and  Conrsrention. 

0T.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

DM  of  Moral  Pliiloiaplij,  deliver^  at 
lojal  Inetil\ition  in  the  Yean  1804, 
indlSOe.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.Bvo.?!. 

n.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 
k  I  Ini^ludiag  )ii9  Contributioiu  to  Tlia 
'  Tgli  BeTJew.    Four  Editions  : — 


11  Onb  VoLniB,vitIi  Fortnit 
Tignotte.  Squsrc  crown  e»o,  prioc 
ib  cloth ;  or  30s.  bound  in  nlf. 

r  TSsw  Euiiiov,  in  3  toIs.  fcp. 

)•  pEOPLi'a  EutiiOH,  in  2  ToU.  oronn 
D,  priiw  Bi.  cbtU. 

Iiolr  of  Uie  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
b  Daughter,  LiDT  HoLLum.  With 
pctioD  from  hig  LettoM,  edited  by 
AusTiif.  lifiBEdilioH.  2to1s.8to,  2B>. 

i-Two  Years'  Cruise  off  Tierra 

Wo,  the  Fulkluid  Isluids,  Patuonii, 
fee  KiTer  Plate ;  A  NarratiTe  of  Life 
it  Southern  Seai.  Ej  W.  Pakkbe 
L  With  CliBTta  aod  tinted  Illuslnitiong. 
(post  Sro.  2-U. 

i  Southey's  Complete  Foetical 
tp)  conlunine  iiU  the  Author'a  but  In- 
otioni  and  Note*.  The  LiiraTy  I>li- 
toniplete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por. 
knd  Tignette.  Medium  Svo.prioeSla. 
I  4B>.  nound  in  morocco.  —  Alio,  the 
taltecUii  KJJliao,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8»0. 
jortniit  and  10  VifjacLtea,  price  3Ss. 

ly's   Doctor,    complete    in    One 

nt.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Wabtbr, 
%yilh  Portrait.  Vignette,  Bual,  and 
Ipd  Plate.     Square  crown  8ro.  21i. 

O^E  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

MM  of  Methodiam.  FourthaDdchoapcr 
BOiWitb  Notes  and  Additiona.  Edited 
^  Anthor'a  Son,  the  Ber.  C.  C. 
BIS,  M.A.     S  vols,  crown  8«o.  12b. 

^.—Essays:  Scientific,  Political, 

Bpeculatlre.    Hj  He&dbbt  Sfrnceb, 

nr  of  Social  Slaliet.  Beprinted  oliicflj' 
pjunrtcrljEcyiewe.  8to.  price  li!». cloth. 


Spitta's  Qermaa  Household  Hymns.— 
Lira  DoniBstioB  i  Chnilian  Songs  for  I)o- 
intntic  EdiBcation.  T™a»lafed  from  ih" 
pMllgry  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Si'itt*.  Bj 
BiCBABD  Missn.  Uniform  with  Igra 
Germauiai.    Fop.Svo.  with  Portrait,  4i.  6d. 

"11^  aCtractiTB  tittle  book,  perToded  by  B 
ii.    spirit  of  quiet,  loTiog,  devout  veraifioa- 

ttOU."  ETAIiOSLICAI.  Mio^zimi. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays  in  Bccle- 
sia^tical  Biography.  Fourth  Edition,  com- 
plulo  in  One  Volume  ;  with  a  Biographioal 
Notice  of  the  Author,  by  hii  Soy.  8to.  lie, 


Stonehenge.  —  The  Dog  in  Health  and 
Disease  :  Comprieing  the  Natural  History, 

Zoological  Claesidcation,  and  VariDtiea  of 
the  Dog,  aa  well  as  the  Tarioiia  Modes  uf 
Breaking  and  Uiing  Iiim  for  Bunting, 
Coursing,  Shooting,  &c. ;  and  including  the 
Points  or  Characteristics  of  Toy  Dogs.  By 
STOSHHlsaK.  With  70  Uluatrationi  on 
Wood.    Square  crown  8ro,  IBj.  half-bound. 

Stonebenge'*  Work  on  the  Qreyhouiid ;  Seing  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Brarmg, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Publio  Bun- 
ning;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment:  Con- 
taining al?o  Bules  for  the  Management  of 
Couraing  MeeliMe,  and  for  the  Deciaion  of 
Couracs.  With  Frantiapicoe  and  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8ro.  2Is, 

Stow.— The  Training  System  of  Educa- 
tion i  including  Moral  School  Troiuing  for 
large  Towna,  and  the  Normal  ScniiiiHry  for 
Training  Teacbcrs  to  conduct  t)ic  System. 
By  DiTiD  Stow,  Esq.,  GUagow.  Elevcntli 
Edition,  enlariited  i  with  PUte*  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  8io.  price  es.  6d. 

Strickland.  —  Lives   of  the  Qaeens  of 

England.  By  Aonb8  SiUiCKiiSD.  Dedi- 
eated,  by  eipress  permiasiou,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. Embellished  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  engraved  from  the  mo»t  aiithentje 
sources.  Oomplele  in  8  Tola,  post  Svo. pries 
.  7s.  6d.  ew:ii. 

Tate.-On  the  Strength  of  Materials; 
containing  Tariou.4  original  and  useful  For- 
mula:, specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridgfs, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Oast  Iron  Bcoma,  &c. 
By  Tnoius  Ti.tb,  F.B.A.S.    810.  5s.  6d. 

Thirlwall.— The  History  of  Greece.   By 

the  Bight  Bev.  the  Loan  BtSHOF  of  St. 
DtviD'H  (the  Bev.  Cotmop  Tliirlwall),  8 
to!b.  8to.  with  Maps,  £3. 
ThirlwaU'a  Eiolory  of  Oreece.  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pietlia  Edition  in  8  Tola.  fcp.  Svo.  with 
Vigactts  Titles,  28a. 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  UBRARY, 

ComphU  m  102  Parti,  priee  One  SkiUmg  eaek,  or  mi  60  Yohuom,  jtriee  9«.  6dL  ti 
%M  dsth, — T6  be  Am  aliOt  mi  complete  Sets  onlj,  at  Five  G^umcaaper  £hi,  kt 
t»  cMkf  kifired,  in  26  Volumes,  classified  as/tilows : — 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


IN  CUROK. 


A  OontiiiMiUl  Toar.  by  J.  Burow. 

Arette  Vor^lM  and  DiMortriM.  by  Fanny  Mayne. 

Brittany  and  the  Blbla,  by  I.  Hope. 

Brittany  and  the  Cbaae,  Iv  L  H«p«. 

Coraloa,  by  F.  Gncororlua. 

Oermaoy,  k6^  Kolii  af  a  Traivailar.by  S.  LalBff. 

IoitaBd.byP.MIIia. 

Vorway.  a  Baddenoe  in,  by  8.  Lalng. 

Norway,  Bamblea  in»  by  T.  Forester. 

Baaala,  by  the  MarqoU  Da  CiMttBa. 

Baaaia  and  Tarkay.  by  J.  B.  ITCollooh. 

St.  PMerabnTfCt  by  M.  Jevmann. 

The  R"— **«■  of  the  South,  by  S.  Brooke. 

Bvlaa  Han  and  Swiae  XooBtalna.  by  B»  FargnaoQ. 

Mont  Blano^  Aaoant  €i,birJ,  AultUo. 

Sketfibaa  of  Nature  In  the  Alpa.  by  F.  Von  Tsdiudi. 

VIdt  to  the  Vaudoia  of  Piedmont,  by  S.  Balnea. 


IN  ASIA. 
China  and  TUbat,  by  tbaAbW  Hae. 
SvTiaaiid  PaiaatlM;  Sr**XotlMii.'* 
llie  PhUippina  lalanda,  by  P.  Oirofildre. 

IN  AfRICA. 

Aflriaan  Wai^ginga^  Iqr  IC  Werna. 

Niger  Xzptonlldii.  bar  T.  JsHateUnaoa. 
The  ZuluB  of  Natal,  oy  O.  B.  Maaon. 

IN  AMUUCA. 

BraxiU  by  £.  WiBMribraa. 
CauadJ^  by  A.  mT^bmooiu 
CnbiL  ter  W.  H.  HmtbnC. 

North  Ameilean  WUdab  iqr  G.  iMiin  an. 

IN  AU8TRAUA. 

Auitralian  Odoaiaa,  by  W.  Hog^iea. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

A  Lady's  Voyage,  by  Ida  Pfeiffer. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington, 

The  Life  of  Xarahal  Turenne,  by  the  Bar.  T.  O. 

Cockayne.  

Rehamyl,  by  Bodenatadt  and  Wagner.     . 
Ferdinand  1.  Md  MatmHtian  IL  by  Banke. 
Franda  Arago^s  Autobiography. 
Tliomaa  Uolcroft's  Memoirs. 
Gheatarflald  and  ealwyn,  Iqr  A.  Harraid. 


Swift  and  Riohardaon,  hy  Lord  JaOrew. 
Defoe  and  Chorohill.  I^y  J.  Forster. 

Turicayand  Ohriatoadom. 

AnKM^^^MUfi  and  Qaniiia'or  ThSSu  PQikr, 
Henry  Bogara. 


Warren  Haatinga. 
Lord  cure. 
William  Pitt. 
The  Bart  of  Chatham. 
Banke's  Hittoir  of  the  Popea. 
Oladetone  on  Chnrdh  and  State. 
Addieon's  Life  and  Writings. 
Horace  Walpole. 


iSSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 

LordBaoon. 

Lord  Byixm. 

Oomio  Dramatiet  of  the  Beatoratlon. 

FredarietheOraat^ 

Hauam's  Constitutional  Hlatory. 

CVaker*s  Bdition  of  Boawell'a  Ulb  of  Jofaaaos. 

Lord  Maoaulay's  Speechea  on  Parllanmtary  B«An 

WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


The  Love  Btory,  ftom  Southay's  t>oetor. 
Sir  Bo«er  da  Ooverlay.  firom  me  Sbfetator, 
MemoLTB  of  a  Mattre^Armee,  by  Dumas. 


ConfiNslons  of  a  WocUbcICmi,  bj  X.  nitaulm 
An  Attio Philoeq^har  inParto,  by S.  Boaveitre. 
Sir  Edward  Seaward'a  Narratfve  of  hla  fdilpwfwL 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 

Natural  Hiatonr  of  Creation,  by  Dr.  L.  Kemp.  |    Our  Ooaj^FleU^  and  oar  Ooal<4*lta. 

Indioations  of  Instinct,  by  Dr.  L.  Kemp. 
Electric  Telegraph,  &c,  by  Dr.  G.  Wilson. 


Cornwaii,  its  Mines,  Minora,  Scenery,  fta 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


lieetnres  and  Addressee  by  the  Barl  of  Garliala. 
HelecUons  firom  Sydney  Smith's  Writings, 
Printing,  by  A.  Stark, 


RaUway  Morals  Mid  RaUway  Policy,  by  H.  Spenea 
Mormonlsm.bytheRejr.W.J.Conybeare. 
London,  by  J.  R,  M*CuUooh« 


Tennent.  —  Ceylon ;  an  Accormt  of  the 

laland,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Topo- 
graphical; with  copious  Notices  of  its 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  and  Produc- 
tions. Illustrate  by  9  Maps,  17  Plans  and 
Charts,  and  90  EngraTingt  on  Wood.  By 
Sir  J.  Emebbon  Txsvkkt,  E.C.S.,  LL.P., 
Ac,  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  rerised; 
with  a  new  IimBX,  and  other  Additions. 
2  Tols.  8yo.  £2,  lOs. 

Thomson's  Seasons.   Edited  by  Bolton 

CoBNEY,  Esq.  Hlustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Bnmyxngs  firom  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  orown  Sro. 
21b.  doth;  or  860.  bound  in  moroooo. 


Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)— An  OaOi 

the  neoessaiy  Laws  of  Tliought :  A  Tr 
on  Pure  and  ApdUed  Iiogto.  By  Wn 
iHOMBOir,  D.I).  Cha{dain  in  Orduwiyi 
Queen ;  Prorost  of  Queen's  Colkge,  Oi 
6M  EdUion^  improred.     Po«t  Sra  fit. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Tl 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Fire  per  ( 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  ThoiiAmd,  md 
1  to  806  Days,  in  a  regular  prognisii 
tingle  Days;  with  Interest  at  all  tliei 
Bates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Monthi, 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  AJao»  nnm 
other  Tables  of  Exclumges,  ISme^ 
Ditoonntt.    New  BdiUon«     Iftno.  St. 
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Vbe  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Vertram  Semp!- 

temmn.  By  J.  TlTliOB.  BeiDg  ui  Bpi- 
tome  of  the  Old  uid  New  Toetununts  in 
English  Tcreo.    eimo.  1j.  6d. 

J*Dild  (Dr.)— The Cyclopffidiaot  Anatomy 

r«nd    Phjaiologj.    Edited   bj   BoBX&T  B. 

I  ToDO,  M.D.,F.E..S.  Afiaistodin  the  Tnrioue 
deputments  bjr  nmrl;  all  the  most  aminent 
cultiTntors  of  pliTnological  aoionco  of  the 
present  age.  Som  oofuptebi  in  5  (ola.  Bvo. 
pp.  S,860,  illuitrsted  with  2,B&8  Wuod- 
outa,  piioe  £G.  6t.  ctotli. 

looke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

Btste  of  the  CircuLitton,  durii^  tlm  Nine 
.  Yean  from  1S48  to  1856  iiiduuve,  Punn- 
ing VoiB.  V.  aud  VI.  of  Tooke's  UUtory  of 
Prica  Jtoih  17B2  te  l!ii  ,««•  1957  j  and 
compriaing  s  copious  Index  to  tlio  Sii 
Volume).  Bf  TnoKU  Toon,  FJt.S.  and 
WiuJUt  NiwiUBOK.  HvoU.  Bto.  62b.  6d. 

Trevelyan  (Sir  C.)  —  Original  Papers 
illustrstiDg  tile  History  of  the  Applinotion 
(if  the  Boman  Alphabet  to  the  Laoguoged 
of  ludia.  Edited  by  AIosibb  Williams, 
U.A.,  hits  FrofoBor  of  Snoekrit  in  the 
East-India  College,  Iluilojbury.    8to.  123. 


Trollope.— The  Warden :  a  Novel. 

Akicomt  TBOIJ.OPB.  New  Aiid  cheaper 
tiau.  Crown  8to.  prii^e  3s.  Sd.  cloth. 
k  B«qiul  ti 
»pcr  Bditioii,  i 


By 


TroUope'a  BanhMMr  Toweta, 
Warden.  New  and  cheaj 
ploto  in  One  Volume. 


1  8to.  Ss. 


Sharou  Tamer's  History  of  the  Anglo* 

Saxona,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
ITorniau  Coiiquest.  BeTonth  Edition,  reriwd 
by  the  BeV.  S.  Tcfbnzs.     8  vols.  8vo.  36a. 

Dr.  Torton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Freab-WalerShellBorereatBritBin:  With 
Figures  of  oaoli  of  the  kinds.  New  Edition, 
with  Additiona,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gras,  F.R.S., 
Jkc,  Keeper  uf  tha  Zoological  Coileation 


Elementary    Examples    in 

Mechanics,  oomprising  copiouE  EiplnnDtioni 
and  Proofs  of  the  Fundamental  Proposition!. 
By  the  Rer.  JoHlr  P.  TwiBDBK,  M.A.,  Pro. 
leaaor  of  UathoniattoB  in  the  Bloff  College. 
Crown  8to.  12s. 
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Dr.  Ure'B  Dictionary  of  Arts,  HanniJac- 

lures,  and  Mtnea :  Containing  a  clear  Bn>o- 
sition  at  their  Prinoiplea  and  Praotice. 
Fifth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  gmatlj 
cnUrgfid ;  illuetratcii  with  nearly  2,000 
Engraringa  on  Wood.  Edited  by  HoBim 
HOMT,  FJt.8.,  F.8.8.,  Keeper  of  Atining 
Hocoida,  ^,,  asaisted  by  numerous  sioitle- 
men  omiaont  in  Science  and  conneotcei  with 
the  AHi  and  Manuracturcs.  3  roll.  Sto, 
prioB  &-i.  cloth, 

Walford,-The  Handybook  of  the  Civil 
Serii«.  Br  Edwahd  Wjii.»oaD,  M.A^  late 
Schokr  of Balliol  College,  Oiford.  Fcp.  8vo, 
<!s.  6d. 

Warburton.— Hunting  Songs  and  Mis- 
ecUoneoua  Veraei.  By  E.  E.  Eobbton 
WiBBCBTON.    SeCDiid  Edilion.    Fcp.Svo.Ca. 

Watertoo.~£B8ayH  on  Natural  History, 

eliieflj  Ornithology.   By  C.  Watestoh,  Esq. 

With  the  Autoluography  of  the  Author. 
Thbeb  Sibiei.     8  Tola.  (cp.  8vo.  16a. 

A.     hiTwr"  "wSimon    White,  Ibe  iJ.llghlfn'L  hil-' 


bl[bcst  aad  best. 
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Webb.  — Celestial  Objects  for  Common 

Teleaeopps.  By  the  Hev.  T.  W.  Webb, 
M.A.,  P.H.A.e.  With  Woodcuts,  aad  a 
largo  Map  of  the  Moon.     l(iuu).  7b. 
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Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopedia  of 

Domeatio  Economy)  comprising  such  sub- 

S:ta  aa  aremoatimuiGdialflly  conueuted  witb 
ousekeepbg.    With  nearly  1,000  Wood- 
cuts.   8ro.  price  GOa. 

Weld.— Two  Months  in  the  Highlands, 
Orcsdia,  and  Skyo.  By  Obaelbb  Bjouibo 
WEtn,  BarrtBlor-at-Law,  Witli  4  oulourcJ 
IllusLratioDi  and  i  Woodcuts.  Foal  6t<>. 
price  12s.  6d. 

Veld'a  Fyreneet,  Weat  and  East ;  a  Btmtmsr 
Holiday  in  18B8.  With  Illustration,  from 
Drawbga  by  the  Author.    Post  8vo.  12s.  8d. 

Wdd'B  Taoatinn  Tour  in  tha  United  Sute^ 
and  Canada.    Post  8fo.  witli  Map,  10a.  G^.. 

Wfld'i  VaoatioM  in  IreUad.    Pwt  Svo.  ■w'^*^**'  i 
Tiav  10a.  6d.  < 
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ir.  Charles  West's  Lectures  on  the 

JJiBi'Btei  of  Infancy  niid  Childliood.  FootiA 
EJil'O*,  carofuliy  revbed  tliraughout ;  witli 
iiumeroua  ndditioiisl  C&^cs,  and  a  copioun 
IxDEX.    8ro.  14s. 

Dr.  Charles  West's  How  to  Nurse  Sick 
Children  ;  intended  papecially  aa  n  Help  to 
the  Nurees  at  the  Hospilal  for  Sick  Cliildrcn  ; 
but  containing  Ciractiona  which  may  be 
found  of  aerrica  to  all  who  Imve  tlie  charge 
of  the  Young,  Stcoxd  Edition.  Pep,  8vo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

White  and  Siddle.— A  Latin-English 

Diclionarv,  By  the  R*r.  J.  T.  WnliE.  M.A. 

ofCorpiu  Cliristi  College,  Onford  :  and  K\ie 
E«T.  J.  E.  RuiDLB,  M.A.  of  ^t.  Edmund 
H«II,  Olford.  Founded  on  the  lurgcr  Uic- 
lionarj  by  Freund,  retised  lij  liimaelf. 
Rojal  8to,  [iVVar'j  rrn//y. 

Whiteside.  —  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Cenliiry.  Bj  the  Bight  Hon.  Jiirsa 
WniTMinR.  M.P.,  LL.D.  Third  EiHtioii, 
ahpidaad  and  rBvised ;  witli  n  new  Ppef«eo 
ojiiclly  on  the  Events  which  Iibtb  ocourred 
in  ItiUy  ainoe  184S.    Post  Sro.  ISa.  6d. 

Wilkins.~Po]ltical  Ballads  of  the  Seven- 
t«cntli  and  Eighteenth  Cenlurics,  annolatod. 
By  W.  Waikeb  WnjciKS,  2  rola.  poat 
8to,  {jHst  rtady. 
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Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertain- 
ing the  Value  of  LifehoU,  Leasehold,  and 
Church  Property,  Boucwal  Fines,  ie. ;  llio 
Public  Fiinda  ;  Anounl  ATerage  Price  and 
lutcTBBt  on  Congols  from  1731  to  1858; 
Chemioal,  Geographical,  Aatronomical,  Tri- 
gonometrical Tables;  Common  and  Hy- 
perhoKo  Logarithms ;  Constants,  Squares, 
Cubes,  Roots,  Beeiprocalaj  Biuneter,  Cir- 
cmnforonco.  and  Area  of  Circlea  ;  Length  of 
Chords  and  Cir<.-ular  Area  ;  Area  and  Uia- 
goual  of  Squares ;  Diainctcr,  Sohdity,  and 
Superficies  of  Splierea  i  Sank  Uiacoimts^ 
Bulliou  and  Noica,  18U  to  IS&9.  Fourth 
E/IUlon,  enlarged.    Post  Sto.  price  IOb. 


Wills.  — "The  Eagle's  Neat"  in  the 
Valley  of  Siit ;  a  Summer  Homo  a: 
the  Alps !  Together  with  some  Kicui 
among  the  Great  Qlaciura.  By  AI.FBED 
Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Bar- 
riBl«r-at-I«w.  Second Ei/ilian;  wit]i2Mapi 
and  12  Illajirationa  drawn  on  Stono  h] 
Uanhart.    Foal  8td.  129.  Gd. 

Wilmot.— Lord  Brougham's  Law  Re- 
famia ;  or,  an  Analytical  Renew  of  tiord 
Broiigliam'B  Acta  and  Bills  from  ISll  U 
IhorrewatTime.  By  Sir  Johs  E.  E*eol«V' 
Wilmot,  Bart.,  Hooorder  of  Warwick,  Fcp. 
8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

WUmot'a  Altrtdgment  of  BtAolatOQB'B  Con- 

mentariea   on   the   Laws   of    Enghind, 
tended  for  the  use  of  Young  Pereona, 
comprised  in  a  scriea  of  Letter*  from  a  Father 
to  tiis  Daughter.     12ino.  price  6s.  6d. 

Wilsau'3  Br?ologia  Britannica:  Con- 
taining Ihe  Uoasea  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  sjatemstically  arranged  and  described 
acoardiog  to  the  Method  of  Snei  and 
SiTiiim^gn-;  with  61  iUuBtrativo  Plates.  Being 
a  Kov  Edition,  enlai^ged  and  altered,  of  the 
ilmcolojia  Brilnnnira  of  Mcairs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  Bvo.  42a. ;  or,  with  the  PUlca 
coloured,  price  £4.  4a.  cloth. 

Yonge,— ANew  English-Greek  Lezlcoa 
Containing  all  the  Qr«k  Words  used  by 
Wrilera  of  good  authority.  Bj  C.  B. 
YoNOS,  B.A.  Sfcaad  Eiilion,  reriacd  and 
corrected.     Post  4tD,  price  21a. 

Yonge'a  K«w  Latin  Qradni  :  Caatidiiiag 
Every  Word  used  by  the  Poeta  of  good 
authority.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  W«t- 
minster,  Wincheater.  Harrow,  ChartCThoiu*, 
and  Rughj  Schools;  King's  College,  Lon- 
don ;  aud  &Lirlbarough  College.  Sad 
Ediliaa.  Post  8to.  price  9i. ;  or  widi 
Appbnsix  of  Epilkett  claaaillod,  IS*. 

Tonatt's  Work  on  the  Horse,  compri^i^ 

also  a  XroatisBDnDranght.  With  nnmatnu 
Woodcut  Illustration  a,  chiefly  fnim  Deiigiu 
by  W.  Har»t7.  Now  Edition,  rerised  ud 
pAlargud  by  E.  N.  OACRtEL.  M.R.CS. 
C.V.S.,  Socrelary  to  the  Hojal  Colle^  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.    8vo.  price  10*.  W- 

Tooatt. —  The  Dog.  By  William  YouatL  i 
Mew  Edition  j  with  numerous  Engrarinji, 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harrey.      8»Q.  fiJ. 

Zumpt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  hut- 
guagc.  Translated  and  adapted  far  the 
use  of  English  Stndents  by  Dk.  L.  ScBlDtX, 
F.B.S.B.  ;  With  numerous  Addiliunt  and 
Oorrecliona  by  the  Author  and  Truulatur, 
EthEditioD,  thorouglUyrevited.     8yo.  14i. 
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